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UST after the close of the Spanish-American War, a 
youug man from Argentina sat at the supper table 
of a boarding house connected with an American in- 
stitution of learning. Next him sat quite a young 
girl listening to his difficulties with the English lan- 
guage. Finally the young miss, who had had two 
brothers in the recent war, said to him with childish directness, 
" You are a Spaniard ". 

"I a Spaniard? No", he replied with marked emphasis, "I 
am an American ". 

This was before a provincial Secretary of State promulgated a 
"ukase" that only citizens of the United States of America are 
Americans. Modesto Quiroga was already more than American. 
His vision took in the whole world ; his philosophy was not cir- 
cumscribed by any school. He not only had knowledge of world 
movements and ideas, but understanding, and with it that sym- 
pathy that grows out of acquaintance and understanding. "The 
passion of national ascendency and the glory of military tri- 
umphs", to-day the world-wide governmental fad, peace confer- 
ences notwithstanding, found no place in his creed. 

Before coming to the United States, whither he had been sent 
by the Argentine Government to study agriculture, Quiroga had 
been thoroughly trained in the best educational institutions of his 
own country, which evidently deal largely in metaphysics. 
Knowing him as the soul of modesty, I was not a little surprised 
one day to have him indicate that while in science and technical 
training he had much to learn, in philosophy he had no fear of an 
antagonist. It was not strange, therefore, that our friend should 
desire to found a club based upon what seemed to him at least a 
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truer philosophy, from which should emanate a higher system 
of morality and a broader humanity than had hitherto been known. 

Those of us who have been accustomed to the freedom of 
thought and expression characteristic of this country can scarcely 
realize what it means to a man reared in a country having a 
dominant religious faith, to which all are supposed to pay homage, 
to be suddenly placed in this freer atmosphere. Discussing this 
question with a foreigner, he said to me, ** I do not look upon the 
United States as a nation. I look upon it as a new system of 
thought." 

Lest this article may fall under the eye of someone unacquainted 
with the purpose of the Cosmopolitan Club, it should be stated 
that while Quiroga was an idealist he was not a visionary. What- 
ever may have been his philosophic dreams, the Cosmopolitan 
Club was born out of the necessity for the welfare of those stu- 
dents who are coming in constantly increasing numbers to the 
United States for scientific and technical training. The need and 
importance of such a club for this purpose none comprehended 
more clearly than Quiroga. His sound judgment in this matter, 
the experience of four years most fully attests. 

But he saw further, that in promoting the material, educational, 
social and moral welfare of these students from other countries, 
there lay a great opportunity. Many of them are the picked 
scholars of their respective countries sent hither under govern- 
mental auspices. Whatever the motive which has caused them to 
gather from the four corners of the earth, many, if not most of 
them, are destined in future years to occupy positions of state or 
to be men of influence in private walks of life. The far-reaching 
influence that knowledge of the different national viewpoints and 
the trade opportunities which comes from close association and 
discussion in a club of this kind, can not be fully estimated, not 
to mention the greater influence of personal and fraternal ac- 
quaintance between men of state in preventing misunderstandings 
between nations and in promoting commerce and peace. There 
is already evidence to believe that this was no idle dream. In 
passing, it may perhaps not be too much to say that even the 
famous democracy of Cornell University life has been further 
broadened by this beneficent club during the past three years. 
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Mr. Quiroga was born in the city of San Lnis, Argentina, and 
was reared on an "estancia" in the state of San Luis. After 
attending a private school in Majada, he passed through the public 
schools of his native state, subsequently gradnating from the 
National School of Professors at Buenos Aires in 1896. In 1898, 
he was inspector of edncation for the state of San Luis and in 
1899, was in charge of Spanish at the National Normal School in 
the city of San Luis. He entered the course in agriculture at the 
Ohio State University in 1900, graduating in February, 1904, at 
which time he was elected to Sigma Xi. He immediately entered 
the Graduate Department of Cornell University, receiving his 
master's degree in June, 1905. Soon after, he was recalled by his 
government, and in March, 1906, he was elected Professor of 
Agronomy at the National College of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine. Later he has been charged with the responsibility of 
supervising the different agricultural schools which the Argentine 
government is establishing. 

Modesto Quiroga is one of those rare spirits who see things in 
their true perspective without local color or prejudice. With the 
culture of a true gentleman, he was always careful not to offend. 
Seldom, even when provocation was strong, did he find it in his 
heart to reply to sarcasm or unjust criticism. A pure character in 
every relation of life, a keen mind, a lovable temperament, a great 
worker in the face of physical disabilities, an idealist but not a 
doctrinaire, his life consecrated to the welfare of others, a minister 
unto men without preaching, — such is Modesto Quiroga, Parent 
and Patron of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, to whom 
the first Annual oi the Cornell Section is affectionately dedicated. 

Thomas F. Hunt. 
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SOMETHING of the spirit that animated hiin who might be 
called the Almus Pater of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club is 
indicated in the acconnt of Modesto Quiroga by Professor Hunt, 
which appears elsewhere. What is here contained must concern 
itself with the events which have followed the dream of the 
founder, the tangible realities that mark the progress of the club 
thus far. 

After many conferences between Messrs. Quiroga, Biies, Fa- 
gundes and members of the Faculty, notably Professor Hunt, who 
from the very beginning interested himself in the ideas and plans 
of Mr. Quiroga, it was decided to hold a meeting for organization 
at Barnes Hall, November loth, 1904. About sixty persons were 
present and enthusiastically left their signatures to attest their 
interest in the organization. The meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Quiroga and Professors Karapetoff, Bailey and Bristol. 

Encouraged by this enthusiastic approval, another meeting was 
called for November 30th in Room C of the Law School. The 
room, which accommodates over 100 people, was crowded when 
Mr. Goldenweiser of Russia, acting as presiding officer, took the 
chair. In the crowd was a goodly sprinkling of the Faculty, who 
have ever since stood by the organization with their cordial sup- 
port. A constitution which had been formulated was read, 
article by article, and finally adopted and signed by 91 persons, 
representing 20 nations. Surely the elements for a Cosmopolitan 
Club were present at Cornell, and the enthusiastic support mani- 
fested indicated a fortunate career for the infant organization. 
The officers elected to serve till the succeeding May were : Presi- 
dent, W. A. Reece of New Zealand ; First Vice President, J. 
Lorenz of the United States ; Second Vice President, K. I. Wu of 
China ; Secretary, C. Bues of Germany ; Assistant Secretary, F. 
Aleman of the Argentine Republic ; Treasurer, F. D. Colson of 
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the United States. The Board of Trustees was chosen as follows, 
— Modesto Quiruga, of the Argentine Republic, A. A. Freedlander, 
of the United States, and Professors Hunt, Olmsted, Fetter and 
Bristol. 

The Club, then, had been launched, a respectable company was 
present at the celebration, an especially able crew had been picked 
to man tlie vessel, and tlie weather conditions were fair. Would 
the craft weather the storms before it on its voyage? 

Much hard work faced those who were responsible for the 
future of the organization. The Board of Trustees, appreciating 
its responsibility, settled down to work at once and held many 
meetings in Barnes Hall and elsewhere. The most important 
matter was to get suitable quarters foi the Club. After much de- 
liberation it was decided to rent rooms at 313 Eddy Street, a cen- 
tral location and oflFered at a reasonable rent. During the Christ- 
mas holidays the Board met in the proposed club-rooms, which 
were then bare and cold, and decided to lease the rooms for the 
remainder of the academic year. President Reece at once*' got 
busy ", and with the help of several members purchased tables, 
Morris chairs, cushions and furnishings. Tiiese, with various 
national banners contributed by the members of the different 
countries, soon transformed the scene into a veritable fairyland, 
bewildering and cheerful, especially to those who had seen the 
chilling appearance of the quarters before. 

No attempt was made as yet to have regular formal programs, 
but the members were encouraged to come around and get ac- 
quainted. A degree of sociability prevailed at once which was 
enough to convince the most dogged believer in national preju- 
dices that different times were dawning. At these social "come- 
togethers ", for so they ought to be called, rather than meetings, 
songs were sung, stories told, and acquaintances made, while 
refreshments freely circulated. Soon, however, formal meetings 
began to be held. The first was addressed by Professor Guerlac, 
a member of the Faculty of Romance Languages, who spoke on 
'* France ". This was followed by a discussion. 

The first national night was given by the Britisli group of 
students, April 14, 1905, when Mr. Renold spoke on **The devel- 
opment of the English Constitution " and Mr. Grubb gave a very 
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interesting talk on " The Development of England's Commercial 
Supremacy ". On April 28th the Chinese entertained. The Club 
was enlightened on "Chinese Railroads", ** Chinese Poetry", 
"Differences in Chinese and American Customs," and "China's 
Commercial Progress", and regaled with dainty Chinese refresh- 
ments. This was something absolutely new to Cornell students 
and met with unmistakable marks of approval. 

Of the business transacted in the meantime, the most important 
was that including the discussions on the advisability of sending 
a representative to a religious conference at Chicago, to which the 
Club had received an invitation. After a long discussion the 
Club finally decided to decline the invitation, thus expressing the 
desire not to take part as an organization in religious matters. 
On May loth occurred the election of officers for the year 1905-06. 
The new officers were as follows : President, J. N. Lorenz of the 
United States; First Vice President, J. A. Ostos of Mexico; 
Second Vice President, A. A. Fagundes of Brazil ; Secretary, N. 
M. McLeod of the United States; Assistant Secretary, J. S. van 
Bijlevelt of Holland ; Treasurer, F. D. Colson ; and Assistant 
Treasurer, A. M. Treat, both of the United States. The new 
members elected to the Board of Trustees were Modesto Quiroga 
(re-elected), E. A. Goldenweiser, and Professor Catterall. The 
last business meeting of the year was held on May i8th, and in 
June a banquet was given in honor of the graduating members of 
the Club, a custom which has remained ever since. 

During the summer of 1905 the club-rooms were open and in 
charge of the members remaining over in Ithaca. Many were the 
social pleasures enjoyed. It was during this vacation that the 
first ride to Sheldrake on Cayuga Lake took place, furnishing a 
precedent for later enjoyable affairs of a like character. 

With the opening of the University in September, 1905, the 
Cosmopolitan Club begaii to be, and has continued to be, the scene 
of continuous activity. 

The first meeting was addressed by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 
who had just returned from a trip through the Orient. His talk, 
illustrated by lantern slides, was on "Travelling Experiences in 
Palestine". On November 12th a symposium was held on Uni- 
versity life in the various countries. 
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Since the Club is of an international character, its policy has 
been to try to get before it men of an international reputation. It 
is our proud boast to have enlisted to our support two men who 
know much of the world and of whom the world knows much. 
President Schurman is a frequent visitor at the Club, especially 
when the Philippine students hold forth. The other kind friend 
is the Honorable Andrew D. White, who is always given a rousing 
welcome when he comes to the rooms. Both President Schurman 
and Ex-President White are honorary members of the Club. 

After the Philippine night and the American night, the Chinese 
concluded the calendar year with a program even better than their 
first one of the year before. 

With the resumption of work, the Club celebrated January i ith, 
1906, as the anniversary of its foundation, for on January nth, 
1905, had occurred the first meeting in the new quarters under its 
constitution and first board of officers. The anniversary was 
celebrated by a smoker held at the Club rooms. Mr. Biies, especi- 
ally, busied himself with the arrangements, and liis masterly touch 
and Teutonic extraction revealed to the members, when they 
assembled, a veritable grotto of trees and branches, among which 
serenely nestled a jovial beer-keg which overflowed with hos- 
pitality. 

Junior Week found the Cosmopolitans ready with spick and 
span club-rooms and the Cosmopolitan smile, as broad as the 
universe. A musicale by club talent and a reception were tendered 
the Faculty and Junior Week guests. This has come to be a 
permanent feature and has been the cause of much favorable 
comment from outsiders. 

With their eyes open to the world about, the Cosmopolitans in- 
vited the Imperial Chinese Commissioners, then on a visit to this 
country to study industrial education in the United States, to 
inspect the Club, an invitation which was graciously accepted. 

The educational features of the club were emphasized in dis- 
cusssions held on February 23rd, on various forms of government 
now flourishing in the world, and on March 22nd, on ** Free Trade 
and Protection." Also when news came of the frightful earthquake 
at San Francisco, Professor Tarr was invited to address the club 
on " Earthquakes," and various members gave experiences or told 
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stories of earthquakes in their respective countries. Further, on 
May 1 2th an International Congress was held which was presided 
over by Professor Jenks. The subject was " Immigration," and a 
most interesting discussion took place. Lastly, on June 24th an 
evening was given to a consideration of the history of the various 
flags. In these ways, information was given the members which 
would probably not otherwise have been obtained. 

Besides the above, national nights were given by the Argentines, 
by the Dutch of Holland and South Africa, by the Britishers, by 
the Hindus and by the Brazilians. 

In order to give its members a chance to enjoy the social 
pleasures of Sage College (which, if they were more widely 
known, — certainly if they were more widely distributed, — would 
at once stop all talk of segregation in certain quarters), several 
events were arranged for, which terminated so happily that the 
women students, quick to discern a true gentleman, dubbed the 
members of the Club, " Cosmopolites." These social affairs in- 
cluded on April i8th, the first annual ball, on May 19th, a picnic 
and dance at Sheldrake on Lake Cayuga, and on June 13th, an 
evening boat ride and dance at Glenwood. As a result, '' the 
American woman " appears in a different light to the members of 
foreign countries, who return to them with fond memories of 
certain feminine types whom otherwise they might never have 
known. 

The election of officers for the year 1906-7, which was held on 
May 9lh, resulted as follows: President, L. M. Macpherson of 
Australia ; First Vice-President, I. B. De Majumdar of India ; 
Second Vice-President, A. Brias of the Philippine Islands; Sec- 
retary^ A. G. Hanimar of Sweden ; Assistant Secretary, M. B. 
Almeida of Brazil ; Treasurer, Professor F. A. Barnes ; Assistant 
Treasurer, A. Baltasar of the Pliilippine Islands. The members 
chosen for the Board of Trustees were L. Reinecke of South Africa, 
N. M. McLeod of the United States, and Professors Hunt 
(re-elected) and Comstock. 

A farewell was taken of the Seniors at a banquet in the Ithaca 
Hotel given on June 2nd, and on June 25th, with an afternoon tea, 
the Club held its last meeting for the academic year. 

The summer session of 1906 was unusually active and brilliant. 
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The program included subjects of the most varied character. Mr. 
Fuertes, of Ithaca, a noted ornithologist, spoke on the " Coloration 
of Birds" and illustrated his talk with lantern slides. This was 
especially appropriate in the early summer, when birds could be 
seen and studied to such good advantage. The Chinese boycott 
of American goods, then a subject of wide discussion in the papers, 
came in for attention. The quarrel between Norway and Sweden 
was quietly discussed in the peaceful atmosphere of tobacco smoke, 
and the exact points in controversy between the former politically 
married couple were indicated and discussed. Professor Schmidt 
again kindly appeared before the club and spoke on ** Petra, the 
City of the Dead," giving illustrations with lantern slides. 
Finally the Philippine Islands came in for discussion, special 
stress being placed on their commerce, internal growth and 
education, and present and future relations with the United 
States. Unfortunately, from the educational point of view, these 
meetings have been informal, and memories alone have remained. 
Of permanent value to students of special subjects, political, 
economic, and social, would be the notes that could easily be taken 
at these discussions. 

The members of the summer session, remembering the enjoyable 
social affairs of the year before, decided to get relief from the hot 
weather by a ride on August nth to Glenwood, and thus joyously 
brought their session to a close. 

Mention has not been made in the above account of the activi- 
ties of the club in its propaganda work, especially along the line 
of helping to establish similar clubs in all the leading universities, 
both of the United States and abroad. This work has been 
quietly but uniformly carried on, with the result that to-day three 
associated organizations, besides the club at Cornell, are in 
existence and in flourishing condition, at the Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. These are but the first steps 
in a vast Association which sliall consummate the work of the 
Cornell section and fulfill the dream of the quiet lover of humanity 
who now dwells by the banks of the Plata in the Southern Seas. 

• ••#•••• 

In what has been written above, an attempt has been made to 
indicate in a general way what the club has done or tried to do, 
2 
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from its formation till the opening of the academic year of 1906. 
The events which have crowded one another during the past year 
form the subject of Mr. Macpherson's article which follows this, 
and indicate the high water mark of the Club's activities. 



Let it be noted that although the club has had a lively history 
in point of interest, it has had but a short one in point of time. 
Much has been done in its comparatively short career, but of all 
the details, those features which stand out like headlands in the 
journey of the club are the hopefulness and broad humanitarianism 
of the founders and the members, the wide interest in all matters 
of human concern the world over, the zeal and activity manifested, 
and the uniform success that has accompanied everything that 
has thus far been undertaken. Surely, the record is a glorious 
one for those who have taken part to make it such ; an inspiring 
one to those who are to duplicate, if not to surpass, what has thus 
far been done. The question, Can the Cosmopolitan Club last ? 
is asked no more ; rather the question arises, What will the Club 
undertake next? Whatever that may be, success must result ; for 
the Club has the spirit that makes for success. 

Abraham Abbey Freedlander. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
1907. 

THE first meeting of the club in the fall of 1906 was round the 
festive board. Members prepared the dinner themselves and 
served it in the club rooms which were decorated with the flags of 
all nations. Mr. Yih from 
China skilfully decapitated 
several chickens which he had 
selected from the University 
poultry yards with the eye of a 
connoisseur, while Mr. Mason 
from Australia counterfeited 
kangeroo tail soup with the 
bones of a less rare quadruped. 
Altogether the dinner was 
quite like old times and im- 
mediately inaugurated another 
successful year. One missed 
the jovial faces of Tibi, Booze 
and others of the old school, 
yet the art of oratory was not 
neglected in the persons of 
Mr. De of India and Mr. 
Marca of Pern. 
The first problem that confronted the clnb was the acquisition 
of a permanent club house, and ihis has occupied its attention 
throughout the year. The present quarters are altogether too 
small for a club of 150 members and a change is necessary. To 
this end, many have pledged themselves to pay various amounts 
towards the erection of a house and a considerable sum has already 
been collected. It is hoped that this fund will grow till a lot can 
be purchased on which to erect a house worthy of our organization. 
Alumni should realize that this house is as much their affair as 
that of the undergraduates. We all expect to pay occasional 
visits to our Alma Mater and will wish to see the club, we have 
all helped to found, in a flourishing condition. 

To augment the house fund, a concert was given in Barnes 
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Hall on March 19, a charge being made for admission. Miss 
Upton who so kindly sang last year was invited over and con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the concert, which, conducted 
by Mr. Agcaoili, and managed by Mr. Freedlander, returned a 
substantial balance. 

Other social events of the year have been several informal 
dinners to departing members, a dance, boat ride to Sheldrake and 
a banquet to graduating members. The old plan of having 
different countries entertain the club each fortnight, has been con- 
tinued with the old success. On the other Saturday night debates, 
followed by general discussions, have been held. The subject 
that attracted most attention was ** The Social Problem" in different 
countries. The conditions prevailing in other countries were made 
apparent ; no better way has yet been found of bringing home to 
members the international character of the club. 

A Hindu member explains that the method of collecting debts 
in his country, is for the creditor to sit on the debtor's doorstep 
and refuse to take food till on the verge of starvation, when the 
compassion of the latter added to the public disgrace of having a 
man sitting on one's step compels payment. We were- also in- 
formed that a man may be hired to sit and do the starving at a 
moderate price. In China, again we are told of one of our mem- 
bers meeting two Chinamen on the great wall outside of Pekin. 
One was stooping down and the other industriously belaboring 
him with a stick. Our friend on attempting to separate them, 
was met by a storm of abusive language from both and retired in 
discomfiture. When he reached his hotel he asked for an ex- 
planation and was told that the first Chinaman had probably been 
caught stealing some of the other's property. Rather than wait for 
the machinery of the law, the thief submitted peacefully to a 
public thrashing, after which he was considered as fully restored 
to good standing in the community. 

In this way a pleasant year has passed away. The members 
have made many lasting friendships among themselves and will 
carry back to their widely separated homes, kindly feelings for 
their neighbors over the sea. This personal sympathy will pro- 
vide a firm foundation on which to build the coming era of 

universal peace. 

Leslie; M, Macpherson, '07. 
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WILUAM ASHER REECE. 



CORNELI. draws her men from the four corners of the earth 
and the subject of this brief sketch is no exception to that 
rule. Reece prepared in Christchiirch, New Zealand, and entered 
Cornell with the class of 1905. 
A man of his stamp could not 
fail to be prominent among his 
fellows and his popularity was 
demonstrated by liis being ap- 
pointed a member of the Junior 
Prom committee, one of the 
most coveted honors of under- 
graduate life. 

In his senior year " Bill "was 

one of the two candidates for the 

class presidency and narrowly 

missed being elected. It was 

aboiit this time that Modesta 

-/»$^iJ&^<«*^£feti<«_ Quiroga first became acquainted 

with him, and this had not a 

little to do with the firm establishment of the Cosmopolitan Ciub. 

He was chosen as the first president and filled this position to the 

satisfaction of all till he went to the General Electric Works in 

February to gain a practical experience in his future profession, 

Electrical Engineering. On his return to Ithaca in the fall of 

1906 he was again welcomed to the Presidential chair. 

Among other activities Reece has been a prominent member of 
the Cornell Cricket team and it was under his captaincy that the 
team tried for the intercollegiate championship. As Professor 
Catterall has pointed out, ■' Bill " is a typical descendant of the old 
Knglish squires, destined to be a leader of men and one who will 
undoubtedly make the name of Cornell and the Cosmopolitan 
Club famous in the far off island of the Southern Seas. 



UNES FROM FAR AWAY PERU. 



OUT of the midst of a busy, turbulent life receive a word from 
the great Amazon Valley, from the very borders of civiliza- 
tion. 

My present companions are Chuncho Indians, who up to two 
years ago had never seen a white man. In an abandoned planta- 
tion, withont inhabitants because 
they lie buried at my feet, 
killed by a hostile tribe, we 
sleep, rifle by side to guard from 
similar nightly surprises. 

The Indians who are witli 
me were of the same fighting; 
disposition — among each other — 
only a short while ago. An 
honest, judicious treatment, dip- 
lomatically arranged meetings, 
common trading centres have 
made friends of former enemies. 
This is simply the result of the 
same tactics for the execution of 
which the As-sociation of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs was founded with tlie advent of the year 1905. 

It was founded to bring intelligent thinking men of different 
nations in such contact that they might find the best in one 
another, that they might learn to love, to live on common bases 
side by side ; it was founded to make men understand the spirit 
of nations so that in difEcult international confiicts they might 
have a clear judgment and correct reasoning. 

For these things we wanted to know each other and in ail the 
preliminaries in November, 1904, until January 1 1, 1905, when the 
clubrooms were opened, these ideas were freely and frequently 
expressed. 
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Their soundness has shown itself soon in the phenomenal 
growth of the young enterprise. The Club attracted not only 
the young idealists, but the best men of the University found it 
worth their while to identify themselves immediately with it. 

As secretary at the beginning it was my privilege, and one of 
the greatest privileges I ever enjoyed, to be witness of the gradual 
adjustment of the widely differing minds from geographically and 
otherwise constrasting regions to a mutual understanding and to 
friendship. This adjustment together with the social results 
following the consolidation of such an interesting and interested 
body of clearheaded enthusiastic young men were the work that 
counted in the first semester of the existence of the club. 

I feel the work is growing and I feel its results materializing. 

"Honest and Fearless" be the watchword. 

C. BtJES. 



" In all humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou*rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow. 
Hast so much wit and mirth, and spleen about thee. 
That there*s no living with thee, nor without thee." 

— Addison. 



FAREWELL SPEECH OF L B. DE MAJUMDAR. 



Fellow Cosmopolitans: — 

My race in the Cosmopolitan Club is nearly run. I take this 
opportunity to bid good-bye to you all. Allow me to tell you in 
the fittluess of my heart that the 
best period of my life was spent 
with you in the Cornell Univer- 
sity in the Cosmopolitan Club. 
Not only have I made friends 
amongst yon, whose friendships I 
shall prize and whose memories I 
shall cherish to the last day of 
my life, but in this congrega- 
tion I have learned many things 
which will equip me (or my ser- 
vice to my country and to human- 
ity at large. Not only in this 
forum of nations have I found out 
what place my country holds in 
the great procession of peoples, 
in the great march of humanity, 
how much we fall short of, how 
much we have to wake up in, 
the emulative competition of the 
times, but in this living ethno- 
logical museum I have also found 
the truth that " above all nations 
is humanity." 
Wars and bloodshed have long possessed this beautiful earth. 
Hatred of man against man, brother against brother, has filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often and often with human 
blood, destroyed civilizations and sent whole nations to despair. 
Had it not been for this horrible demon, human society would be 
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far more advanced than this. The Cosmopolitan Club has given 
rae hope. I came to this country a pessimistic Hindu, I go back 
an optimistic Cosmopolitan. I believe the time will soon come 
when there will be established universal brotherhood amongst 
mankind, there will be an end to persecution with the sword and 
pen, an end to all uncharitable feelings between persons wending 
their way to progress and civilization. 

Fellow cosmopolitans, I believe that with the splendid oppor- 
tunities that you have each one of you will some day make a mark 
in the world. You have brilliant records in the past and brighter 
promises in the future. Some day I hope each one of you will be 
a great man and exercise a great influence over your people. 
When 1 shall go back to India and work for the upbuilding of 
my country, your kindness and your sympathy will give me hope 
and will bring me cheer. I believe 

*' When love unites 

Wide space divides in vain. 
And hands may clasp 
Across the spreading main." 

My Cosmopolitan friends, it pains me very much to bid fare- 
well to you. I have gone in and out among you these two years 
and have come to know you well. My heart has gone out with 
yours in all Cosmopolitan affairs; I have taken part in many of 
your functions, I have shared in your joys, I have participated in 
your sorrow, and I have tried as well as I could through it all in my 
small way to promote constantly a better understanding, a fuller 
and more accurate knowledge, a more generous sympathy between 
the different countries, between my country and your country. 

My friends, farewell is a word often lightly uttered and readily 
forgotten. But when it marks the completion of a chapter in 
life, the severance of ties long cherished, and parting with many 
friends at once, the word strikes one in the throat, it becomes in- 
deed a word which makes us linger. Sorry as I am to part with 
you, I do not, however, go empty-handed and alone. I go 
freighted and laden with happy memories, inexhaustible and un- 
alloyed, from the different nationalities of the Cosmopolitan Club ; 
I go back to my country as the messenger of your sympathy and 
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good will, the mutual and warm regard and esteem that binds to- 
gether the nations of the world. I go back to my country as the 
harbinger of the gospel that in the banner of every nation will 
soon be written : " Help, and not fight," " Assimilation and not 
destruction," " Harmony and peace and not dissension." 

Friends, you are cosmopolitans ; some day you expect to trot 
around the globe. I extend to you all my cordial invitation to 
visit my country. You will find the orientals poor, their hoard is 
small, but their heart is full. 

Farewell, my friends from India, China and the Philippines, 
my brothers from the land of the rising sun whom I meet in this 
land of the mist and snow. Farewell my friends from Great 
Britain and Canada, New Zealand and Australia, my brothers of 
the British Empire with whom the fate of my country is indis- 
solubly linked together. Farewell, my brothers of Europe and 
the New World, whose hearts, born beneath different skies, beat 
in sympathy with ours ; farewell, my brother cosmopolitans. With 
gratitude for your constant and unswerving kindness, your com- 
bined and unbroken confidence, I bid you my last and affectionate 
farewell. 

I shall be separated from you in body, but my spirit will hover 
in your midst. Half of my heart I leave behind in the Cosmo- 
politan Club. God bless you ! 



•• 



»f 



Cbe onli? wai) to bave a frien^ ie to be one. 

— Emcwon. 



IMPERIALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM. 

Toast by Frank A. Fetter at the banquet of the Club June 2, 1906. 

MEN in all ages have striven for the larger life thru conquest 
and control of the conquered. The boundaries of clans were 
widened by the enslavement of their foes, and the call for 
tribal expansion doubtless was heard unnumbered times in the 
primeval forests. The great nations of antiquity were wrought 
by conquest. Mythical shepherd kings came out of the unknown 
wilds leading their warrior bands into the land of Egypt to found 
the oldest of the empires of history. Down from the forests of 
the north came barbaric hosts, expanding, conquering, and 
creating empires from the Nile to the Indus. When Greece and 
Rome came successively to power in the ancient world, imperial- 
ism attained its highest splendor and did its greatest work for 
civilization. Roman imperialism was a harsh school which gave 
to a world of warring nations many lessons in peace, justice, and 
tolerance. It left behind an alluring and dangerous tradition of 
power and magnificence, but it left also the fadeless memory of 
a world-wide law and of a world-wide peace. 

Imperialism has with every century become less fitted to the 
spirit of the age. The day of democracy and liberty has come. 
England, proud of her history in developing representative gov- 
ernment, was misled by the imperialist ambition, only to lose her 
colonial empire in America. But American independence taught 
its lesson and every colony of English origin got larger liberties 
and a freer constitution. The imperial rule of Portugal and Spain 
over their colonies lasted long enough to weaken the political 
virtue and vigor of the ruling lands, and then it crumbled. When 
the chance of war brought under American rule some distant 
lands and alien peoples, many of our citizens vainly fancied that 
this was to bring imperial power and imperial wealth. But the 
new imperialism of a free people means not tribute levied, but 
service performed ; not wealth, but duty. The second thought of 
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America on this subject has been very sober, the glamor of the 
imperialist dream is growing dimmer ; but in its place is a better 
and a brighter picture, for the day of cosmopolitanism has come. 

Slowly have men outgrown the petty prejudices of language 
and of race. The word foreign has ever been synonymous with 
barbarous, outlandish, and hostile. Each nation judges unkindly 
the stranger's character by external features, manners, garb, 
speech, customs unfamiliar. Only slowly does each come to see 
beneath these superficial signs the worth and charm of a universal 
human nature. Then at last cosmopolitanism becomes a possi- 
bility. Travel, as it broadens the physical horizon, broadens also 
for the wise the world of sympathy and understanding of one's 
fellows. Foreign commerce serves not only for the interchange 
of material goods, but for the spread of ideas. The swift mail 
steamer and the electric cable bring us hourly news of far ofiF peo- 
ples and make us sharers in their weal and woe. An interna- 
tional sympathy goes out to the sufferets from famine, flood, or 
persecution, in India, China, or Russia. We rejoice in the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government in Japan, in the attainment 
thru arbitration of an honorable peace between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic, in the advance of education and humane 
principles in any part of the globe. We are becoming citizens of 
the world and sharers in all the achievements of humanity. No 
citizen of the empires of force, no emperor himself, ever entered 
into so large a life as does the cosmopolitan of to-day. The mind 
is its own kingdom, and each man possesses so much of the world 
and of life as he can understand and appreciate. 

As a student I lived for a time in Germany, heard some of its 
great teachers, studied its science and philosophy, enjoyed some 
of its simple and genuine hospitality, and tested the quality of its 
friendship. And Germany since has hardly seemed to me a 
foreign land ; it became a part of my life. Those who have had 
this experience fear not the military forces of the German empire, 
for they have annexed the better Germany and have made it a 
part of their empire of the spirit. 

Teaching on the Pacific coast I had in my classes and came to 
know a number of Japanese students, and to understand better 
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their sacrifices for an education, their courtly standards of honor, 
their loyalty to teacher and patron and friend. The recent 
achievements of Japan in peace and in war ceased to be a mystery 
to me. Despite the Mikado and his army, despite his invincible 
fleet, I then and there annexed the Japanese empire and made it 
mine to know and to admire. If some day I should be cast alone 
upon that far away coast I would say to those who greeted me : 
Tho I am a stranger in speech and race I am here at home and 
among friends, for I am a cosmopolitan and Japan is mine. 

A few years ago there came to Cornell a student from the other 
hemisphere, from the very ends of the earth. Unheralded and 
unknown he soon won our admiration and affection. His modest 
life and sincere purpose, his love of humanity and his poetic ideal- 
ism, charmed us at first, then quickly took us captive. So far as 
we are concerned he has annexed the United States to the Argen- 
tine Republic, and in turn we, heedless of the Monroe Doctrine, 
have added Argentine to our own Republic — for we have known 
Modesto Quiroga. 

Which shall rule the world in the years to come, imperialism 
with its hatred, envy, conquest, and tribute ; or cosmopolitanism 
with its friendship and its mutual service? For what ideal shall 
we of America stand ; and you who have come from distant lands 
and over wide oceans in search of knowledge, what greatest truth 
will you carry home to your countrymen? Shall it not be a new 
conviction of the shame and wickedness of the old imperialism, 
shall it not be an assurance of the growing fraternity of nations, 
a plea for arbitration and peace, a stronger faith in the brother- 
hood of man ? Shall it not be a new comprehension of the spirit 
of cosmopolitanism ? 



JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 

President of Cornell University. 



A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT. 



I HAVE taken great interest in the Cosmopolitan Club since its 
establishment at Cornell University. The organization has 
met a distinct need and discharged a special and most valuable 
function. On the one hand it has provided a meeting place for 
foreign and American students. And it has especially promoted 
acquaintance, intercourse, and good-fellowship among foreign stu- 
dents. To them, away from home in the midst of strangers, it 
has been a social rallying point. In this hospitable centre ac- 
quaintances have been made and friendships formed among stu- 
dents from Central and South America, from Canada, from many 
countries in Europe, from South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, from the Philippines, India, China, and Japan. And in 
this way the Club has promoted a genuine spirit of cosmopoli- 
tanism. It is one of the most striking organs of the brotherhood 
of man in Cornell University. 

But primary and fundamental as its social functions are, they 
do not exhaust the range of the Club's activities or the full 
extent of its beneficent mission. Not only has it promoted 
sociability and fellowship among the students of foreign coun- 
tries at Cornell University, it has brought them all into closer re- 
lation with American students. Nay, more, it has compelled 
American students to understand them and to appreciate them. 
Ignorance, as Socrates long ago pointed out, is the source of 
antipathy, as knowledge is the mother of sympathy and fellow- 
ship. We Americans are so proud of our own country and insti- 
tutions and of the achievements of our nation that we easily fall 
into the sin of depreciating other nations and maintaining 
towards them an attitude of contemptuous ignorance. Our for- 
eign students in the Cosmopolitan Club have laid before our 
American students accounts of the contributions which their re- 
spective countries have made to the civilization of the world, and 
compelled from them a respectful and even sympathetic con- 
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sideration. As a result of the organization and existence of the 
Cosmopolitan Club not only the great and flourishing republics 
of South America but also the venerable and highly civilized 
nations of the Orient have, in spite of all the differences which 
would mark them off from ourselves, been brought within the 
range of our sympathetic knowledge and of our friendly apprecia- 
tion. I do not think it too much to say that as a result of the 
work of the Cosmopolitan Club the American students of Cornell 
University will henceforth feel far more powerfully drawn to for- 
eign countries and far more at home in them, should they go 
there, than could have been the case without this Club. 

And so for the educative, humanizing, and socializing work 
which the Cosmopolitan Club at Cornell University has done 
both for American and foreign students it has my heartiest sym- 
pathy and my best wishes for continued and enlarged success. 

J. G. SCHURMAN. 



•c 



Teach me to feel another*s woe, 

To hide the fault I see; 

The mercy I to others show» 

That mercy show to me." 

— Universal Prayer, 
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FRANCISCO AGCAOILI, '07 

Composer of the Cosmopolitan Club March; leader of the 
Club Orchestra, r9o6-7 ; uieiuber of the Filipino Sextetto ; First 
Violin of the I'liiversity Orchestra. 



The Cosmopolitan Club March. 
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SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 



'T^HE first and most obvious way of settling an international 
^ dispute is war. War is the application of mere force and is 
based solely on the principle that might makes right. There is 
no necessity of describing the evils of war ; they are familiar to 
all of us, and as the humane attitude of nations towards each 
other develops, war appears more and more of an outrage and a 
barbarism. 

Another way of settling disputes is by diplomatic negotiations. 
That has sometimes been done and is likely to succeed when 
there is no very pronounced public sentiment for war and when 
national honor is not at stake. Diplomatic negotiations, how- 
ever, are bound to fail when popular sentiment runs high and 
when the points of view of the two conflicting nations are ir- 
reconcilable. A diplomat is only a man and is incapable of ab- 
dicating his nationality and judging nations with absolute impar- 
tiality. 

A great step forward in the methods of settling disputes is ar- 
bitration. Two countries which are at odds about some question 
may appoint two representatives each and have a fifth appointed 
by a neutral power, and submit their controversy to this tribunal. 
This was done by England and the United States in settling the 
question of damages arising out of the attitude of the English 
government toward the Confederate Cruiser, Alabama, at the 
time of the Civil War. This controversy was likely to result in 
war. Public sentiment ran high, and the settlement of the dif- 
ficulty by a tribunal was a great victory for civilization. Arbi- 
tration has, however, some serious drawbacks. It does not es- 
tablish any principles; it settles the question under discussion 
frequently by a compromise without any essential reference to 
the justice of the case and primarily with the possibility in mind 
of having the parties agree. This is the result of the bi-partisan 
character of courts of arbitration. A bi-partisan tribunal natu- 
rally decides by compromise and not by the application of legal 
principles. 
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When the first Hag^iie Conference was called, a new page in 
the development of international relations was turned. The es- 
tablishment of an impartial, non-partisan tribunal, backed by the 
moral support of all the civilized powers who have pledged them- 
selves to abide by its decision, makes it possible to settle inter- 
national disputes somewhat in the same manner as disputes 
between private individuals have been settled for centuries. 

When national honor or national existence is at stake — the 
present powers are not likely to consent to the settlement of the 
dispute by any court — but the great majority of possible 
questions can be settled by such a court and some questions, like 
that of the rights of the European powers in the collection of 
debts from the Venezuelan Republic, have been successfully set- 
tled by the court — and thus a great deal of trouble and possible 
bloodshed was avoided. 

In addition to this permanent international judiciary — the re- 
cently organized Inter-parliamentary Union may develop into an 
international legislature. This union consists of members of all 
the parliaments of the world. The union has no recognized 
authority, but consisting as it does of the legislators of the entire 
world, its resolutions are likely to have a great deal of weight 
and may develop into a body of international law, sanctioned by 
the moral support of the civilized nations. 

If tiiese two great institutions, the Hague Tribunal and the 
Inter-parliamentary Union develop as rapidly as they have in the 
last few years — the day may not be remote when war will 
become one of the painful memories of past times, instead of 
being a living scourge of the civilized world. May the Twen- 
tieth Century see the consummation of this great movement. 

Lyman Abbott. 



HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 

KJt-I'resiilent of CorntU I'liivirrsitj- ; I'r)niitr Aiiili.issailor to Russia and 
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SOME HINTS AS TO THE FUTURE WORK 
OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, 

ANDREW D.WHITE. 

Read before the Club at the annual banquet, May 31, 1907. 

S the main result of the first session of The Hague Conference, 
in 1899, there exists an International Tribunal. The judges 
constituting this Tribunal have been appointed. They have been 
given full diplomatic inviolability, immunities and privileges as 
regards their persons, families and belongings. A. permanent 
administrative committee, composed of the representatives of the 
various nations at The Hague, presided over by The Netherlands 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been formed, and this is always 
ready, at a moment's notice, to attend to every sort of preliminary 
detail, including formal invitations to any powers in difficulty 
with each other to submit their differences for adjudication, and 
it may be added that an international palace of justice, with an 
international law library,, has been provided by an honored 
American citizen, and will soon be an outward and visible sign .to 
the whole world that this great court of the Nations exists. 

In addition to all this, there were provided by the conference 
means for delaying, hindering and even preventing war; and 
among these, first, a more practical system of tendering "Good 
Offices"; secondly^a system of "Seconding Powers," under which 
each one of two nations, when drifting into war, is encouraged to 
call in the services of some other nation, there being thus imposed 
upon both nations thus called upon the duty of studying and 
submitting some means for establishing peace, and, in case they 
are unsuccessful, the duty of declaring war which may ensue 
virtually ended so soon as either of the belligerent powers directly 
concerned shall be placed in a condition of absolute inferiority to 
the other; thirdly, provision was made for international "Com- 
missions of Inquiry," the duty of which should be to make 
research into the real causes and nature of any difficulties arising 
between the two nations especially concerned, and to state them, 
with any means available for settling them, thus avoiding the 
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present system of leaving any serious questions arising between 
two nations to the inflammatory influences of the more or less 
yellow presses of the nations concerned, and indeed, of other 
nations. Other things for diminishing the horrors and miseries 
of war were accomplished which are likely to be fruitful in good, 
the whole work constituting a very great and distinct gain to 
the world. 

Taking them up in the order above given, I would say a few 
words first regarding the Plan for Arbitration. 

In that meeting in the spring of 1899, as will doubtless be the 
case in the approaching meeting during this spring of 1907, there 
were no galleries, no visitors, no spectators, no reporters ; there 
were no appeals to passion, and very rarely was there anything 
like applause ; indeed, there was a general feeling that anything 
save earnest, close, careful discussion of the questions involved 
was utterly out of place. Not a harsh word was spoken during 
the entire Conference. It was, in fact, a meeting of men who had 
given long and careful thought to the subjects involved, who 
realized the vast importance of them, and who felt that their 
personal honor was involved in arriving at the best solution 
possible. 

Various suggestions have been made since the adjourment of 
that first Conference in 1899, some thoughtful and pregnant, some 
mainly declamatory, and of one or two of these it would seem 
well to speak at present. 

First, it has been argued that The Hague Tribunal should sit 
steadily and permanently, thus resembling the Supreme Court of 
the United Slates. This idea was embodied in the first American 
proposal made in 1899, ^"^ ^" almost unanimous opinion was soon 
developed against it. It was objected with much force that the 
expense of n>aintaining such a court in permanent session would 
be irksome to all the powers and that upon some of them it would 
bear somewhat heavily. It was also urged that such a court, in 
continuous solemn session, having, certainly, during intervals of 
many months, and perhaps during years, nothing to do, would 
probably become an object of ridicule, and that finally, even 
among the greater powers, a sentiment would probably arise 
which would give opportunities for demagogs to strike out the 
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appropriations for the maintenance of a court apparently accom- 
plishing nothing. These considerations prevailed, and the Tribunal 
was established as we now have it. It is my belief that any effort 
to change the present system during the session of 1907 will be 
met by the same arguments which were urged in 1899, and with 
the same result. 

The next and greatest suggestion as to change is that of 
substituting compulsory arbitration for the voluntary arbitration 
now established. 

During the session of 1899, the Russian delegates presented a 
plan for obligatory arbitration, of which article 10 runs as 
follows : 

" From and after the ratification of the present treaty by all 
the signatory powers, arbitration shall be obligatory in the follow- 
ing cases^ so far as they do not affect vital interests or the national 
honor of the contracting states : — 

" I. In the case of differences or conflicts regarding pecuniary 
damages suffered by a state or its citizens, in consequence of illegal 
or negligent action on the part of any state or the citizens of the 
latter. 

" II. In the case of disagreements or conflicts regarding the 
interpretation or application of treaties or conventions upon the 
following subjects : 

"(i). Treaties concerning postal and telegraphic service and 
railways, as well as those having for their object the protection of 
submarine telegraphic cables ; rules concerning the means of 
preventing collisions on the high seas ; conventions concerning 
the navigation of international rivers and interoceanic canals. 

"(2). Conventions concerning the protection of literary and 
artistic property, as well as industrial and proprietary rights, 
(patents, trade-marks, and commercial names) ; conventions re- 
garding monetary affairs, weights and measures ; conventions 
regarding sanitary affairs, veterinary precautions, and measures 
against the phylloxera. 

"(3)- Conventions regarding inheritances, extraditicns and 
mutual judicial assistance. 

"(4). Boundary conventions or treaties, so far as they concern 
purely technical, and not political, questions." 
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It seems a thin;^ of good omen for the future that the Con- 
ference seemed ready to adopt obligatory arbitration to this extent 
and that it was dropped only when Germany, Austria and Italy 
insisted on its rejection as a condition to their signing the 
arbitration treaty. 

Another encouraging feature is the fact that of these three 
powers, Austria and Italy were evidently in favor of adopting this 
restricted obligatory arbitration, and refrained from doing so only 
on account of their supposed duty to stand by their ally in European 
matters. Still another encouraging feature is that the objections 
of Germany did not appear to be based on any close reasoning or 
invincible prejudice, but rather to be the result of a temporary 
feeling of distrust regarding the aims of some of the European 
powers involved. It should be added, also, that one clause was 
stricken out by the delegates of the United States, namely, that 
concerning the navigation of international rivers and interoceanic 
canals, this fact being due to a fear that the clause might embarass 
our country in its efforts to secure a waterway across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

Remembering the discussions of 1899, and the atmosphere in 
which they were conducted, I feel that this Russian proposal might 
well be taken up again during the approaching session, and 
possibly be made the basis for some better development. Further 
reflection by the powers which formerly opposed it may well lead 
them to consider it, in its main features, as not only admissible 
but as exceeningly useful. 

Under its first section might well be discussed the question of 
putting an end to the use of force — military and naval in the 
collection of debts between nations. 

But in various public meetings and in sundry articles it has 
been proposed to make tlie arbitration exercised by the Hague 
Tribunal entirely compulsory. To this I note the following 
objections : 

First, it subjects the Tribunal either to the reproach of being 
an impotent body, or to the necessity of drawing drafts upon the 
energies of the nations represented in it which would result in a 
condition of affairs worse than that which exists to-day. 

For if compulsory arbitration means anything, it means the 
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establishment of a force which can carry out the decisions of the 
Tribunal, and this means putting into the field far greater stand- 
ing armies than any from which the world is now suffering. 
Think for a moment of some of the questions involving very deep 
political, national, racial and even religious feelings, which might 
be brought before the Tribunal. Among these would quite likely 
be those between France and Germany, relating to Alsace-Lorraine; 
between Russia, Austria and Turkey, regarding the Balkan States; 
between Turkey and Greece ; between Italy and Austria, regard- 
ing the Tridentine territories and the lands bordering upon the 
northeast coast of the Adriatic ; and between the United States 
and one or more of the great European or Asiatic powers ; — say, 
those relating to the rights of Chinese or Japanese throughout our 
republic, or the rights of members of the Italian Mafia or Camorra 
or Black Hand organizations. As to these, suppose that when we 
make answer to the decision of the Tribunal that a vast majority 
of our people are unalterably opposed to the admission of the 
persons concerned, or that under our Constitution we have no 
means of remedying the abuses complained of, and suppose then 
that the Tribunal says that we ought to have some means, and 
must find some, what, in the opinion of any person here present, 
would be the result of such action by the Tribunal upon the 
majority of American citizens? Does anyone suppose that a 
majority of our people could be induced to arbitration compelling 
the universal admission of Chinese coolies or the placing of full 
grown Japanese among little children in our state schools? A 
saying of a good, sensible old medieval Bishop, Ulrich of Augsburg, 
seems to apply. When sundry theologians were urging various 
extreme logical consequences of supposed scriptural dogmas, he 
said : " Draw not upon the breasts of Holy Writ too hard, lest you 
obtain blood rather than milk ;" and so it may be said regarding 
arbitration. Leave much to the civilizing influence of thought 
and time, and do not press doctrines which, in all probability, 
would result in the discredit of all arbitration, or in unlimited 
bloodshed, or in both. 

In my judgment, all work done in behalf of compulsory arbi- 
tration, save within the main limits suggested in 1899 by Russia, 
will not merely be work thrown away, but work which may finally 
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bring to naught the system already adopted, with all its possibili- 
ties of great good to the world. Consider merely the initiatory 
steps. How are the nations to drag the German Empire before 
the Tribunal to discuss questions which may open up the whole 
matter of the title to the Alsace-Lorraine? How is Austria to be 
brought before the Tribunal to discuss her right to territories 
which the irredentist party in Italy insists are Italian? Sup- 
posing that public sentiment in Russia should at last side with 
Armenia ; how is the Turkish Empire to be brought before the 
Tribunal? Is it not clear that the moment the principle of 
obligatory arbitration on a large scale is adopted there will be an 
embittering of questions which, if left to themselves, are, under 
the influence of time and thought, far more likely to work them- 
selves out peacefully ? 

It is said, indeed, that instead of interfering by arms, the vari- 
ous nations could enforce the decrees of the Tribunal by showing 
their disapproval of the nation refusing to submit to compulsory 
arbitration, by a sort of boycott, or, possibly, by the cessation of 
commercial relations. Anyone who has read the history of the 
attempt made by the first Napoleon to enforce non-intercourse 
between the continent of Europe, when he virtually held it in the 
hollow of his hand, and Great Britain, will see at once some 
cogent reasons why such a system must come to naught. So far, 
then, as improvements in arbitration are concerned, there seem to 
me two opportunities : the first is open to the approaching session 
of the Tribunal. It is to take up again the Russian proposal for 
obligatory arbitration in minor matters. The second is that the 
public at large be so educated by discussion that whenever inter- 
national difficulties shall arise we shall all insist that, to the 
utmost limit possible, they be submitted to the Tribunal. In 
this latter case, a public feeling might be created which would 
throw out of power any government which should refuse any 
reasonable resort to arbitration. As to what can be done in this 
way, we have an example in the development of what, in 1895, 
was known as the Venezuela question. The government of the 
United States took decided, and, as I believe, just action in the 
premises, and the people at large public meetings so strongly ex- 
pressed their feeling in favor of arbitration that between the 
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action of our government and of our people, Lord Salisbury was 
at last forced, sorely against his will, to submit the questions at 
issue to an arbitration tribunal. 

Another point in favor of peace which might be strengthened 
has to do with the provisions made in the first conference for 
delaying, hindering and preventing war. It is well known tnat 
at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war these means were not 
resorted to. Neither reminders of the Tribunal nor Commissions 
of Inquiry nor the system of Seconding Powers seem to have been 
thought of. It is evident that if these provisions are to be made 
effective in delaying, hindering or preventing future wars there 
must be a recasting and strengthening of them, and to this the 
approaching session of the Conference may well address itself. 

Yet another question which will undoubtedly arise in the ap- 
proaching session is that of Limitation of Armaments. In the 
former session the attempt to deal with this question failed com- 
pletely. The proposals of the special committee on the subject 
were wrecked as soon as they appeared in the general session. 
The reason is simple. The questions involved require an enor- 
mous amount of technical and, indeed, one may say mathematical 
study and calculation. The powers of the most expert actuary 
would be taxed to the utmost in calculating just what would be 
equivalent reductions, naval and military, between any two of the 
great powers — let alone half a dozen of them. Not one of the 
delegates in 1899 ^^^ come with even an approach to such calcu- 
lations. Reflect upon some of the most obvious difficulties. 
Great Britain has a vast natural advantage, ** the silver streak." 
But she has also a vast economical disadvantage, for in case of 
war, to save her subjects from starvation she must command the 
sea. This has to be taken into the account in balancing naval 
quotas. Russia, protected as she is by mountain ranges or vast 
steppes on all sides but one, from any easy attack, is in a very 
different position from the German Empire, which has no natural 
frontiers on any side. The position of the United States, so re- 
mote from other great nations, is, as any schoolboy can see, very 
different as regards this question from that of the French Repub- 
lic, or the Ottoman Empire, or the Kingdom of Italy, all of 
which have strong rivals close at their doors. The question is of 
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immense diflSculty. I must confess to a belief that, while some 
system of limitation may be reached at a later period, nothing 
very effective will be done at the approaching session of the 
Hague Conference. Germany has already, through Chancellor 
von Bulow, announced her opposition to it, and the other powers 
differ hopelessly regarding it. Itwill come — it must come — but 
not yet. 

Another point which has been dwelt upon by sundry speakers 
and writers has been the advisability of aiding, by all means pos- 
sible, the means of delaying hostilities, on the ground that in this 
♦manner the war feeling in the nations concerned may be allowed 
time to cool ; but while there is force in this, there is force in an 
objection which was especially insisted upon at the former Con- 
ference by one of the most eminent of its members, Count 
Miinster, President of the German delegation, that delays, to any 
great extent, would promote war rather than hinder it ; that they 
would encourage powers which are always notoriously unready 
for belligerent operations, by giving them time to get ready, and 
that this would operate to the disadvantage of sundry peaceful 
nations which keep themselves in readiness to mobilize their 
armies in the shortest time possible. Whether this argument be 
convincing or not, it certainly indicates a line of thought which 
will prevent some of the greater powers from extending the 
period during which approaching hostilities can be delayed far 
beyond the time at present provided for. 

I now come to what seems to me one of the most promising 
fields for the activity of our delegates at the approaching confer- 
ence, and this is the doctrine, which may fairly be called the 
American Doctrine, of the immunity of private property, not 
contraband, from seizure in time of war. I need hardly remind 
an audience like this that the record of our country in regard to 
this doctrine is exceedingly honorable. We have urged it from 
the foundation of our government. We have even favored it 
when our interests seemed to be against it. At the Hague 
session in 1899, we again urged it, but were met by opposition 
from various powers, some of which, if left to themselves, would 
have been in favor of it, but which felt bound to stand by their 
allies in opposition to it. The argument which it was impossible 
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to overcome was that the Conference could not go into the con- 
sideration of any subject outside the purposes for which it was 
called ; that if it did so, there were a multitude of such subjects 
urged upon us which would not only take more time than we had 
at our disposal, but which would usurp the place of the really im- 
portant questions which it was our foremost duty to discuss, and 
might, indeed, lead into a state of feeling in which it would be 
impossible to discuss these greater questions with any hope of 

success. 
Therefore it was that the American delegation made a sort of 

compromise with those opposed to taking up this question, and 
contented itself with the passing of an unanimous declaration by 
the whole body, referring the matter to the next session of the 
Conference. It was the best that could be done, and it is to be 
hoped that the question may now be brought up with better 
hopes of success than in 1899. It is altogether probable that 
France will oppose this principle, and it may be that the alliance 
between France and Russia is still strong enough to lead the 
latter power to go with France in the matter, though if left to 
herself she would stand by the American Doctrine. Germany, 
Austria and Italy may be counted upon in its favor, and so, 
indeed, may very many of the lesser powers. Especially honor- 
able in this respect was the position taken by the Netherlands. 
It was perfectly clear that, in case of war between any of the 
greater powers, the carrying trade of the Netherlands would be 
vastly increased if the old doctrine were to remain, and yet 
the better instincts of the Dutch people asserted themselves 
against their commercial interests, and the American Doctrine 
had no more earnest supporters than they. As to Great Britain, 
her plea in the last Conference was that, having no instructions 
regarding the matter, her delegates did not feel authorized to con- 
sider it. There is no denying the fact that there is a widespread 
feeling in Great Britain against the doctrine, but it is no less 
true that some of her most earnest authorities on international 
law have asserted and, as I think, demonstrated that her real 
interest is in supporting the inviolability of private property, 
not contraband, at sea during time of war, and it would seem 
that recent historical events are likely to strengthen this view.* 



* See especiaUy T. J. Lawrence : Principles of Int Law. 
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Another matter which may well be considered, and which has 
in it valuable germs of good future growths, is, in my opinion, 
the preparation of an International Code in regard to the Rights 
and Duties of Neutrals. It was especially recommended by the 
Hague Conference of 1899, to any future Conference, and it is 
greatly to be desired that thought be aroused on this subject 
among all who make international law a study, and that the 
public at large be enlightened as to the value of a better 
neutrality code in the interest of international justice and peace. 

It has also been urged, and especially by Russia in the docu- 
ments preparatory to calling the Conference in 1899. that means 
should be taken to prevent the invention of new and more terrible 
instruments of war, and to limit changes in armaments. Cer- 
tainly this was a natural suggestion, in view of the enormous 
waste of money involved in constant changes of machines of war 
on land and sea : ammunition, systems of fortifications and the 
the like. But, even granting that it were practicable, is it, after 
all, desirable? May it not be that the constant and terrible addi- 
tions to means of destruction in war are among the most powerful 
deterrents, not only to declarations of war, but to conduct leading 
to war? I remember discussing at St. Petersburg, with a most 
thoughtful old diplomatist, the question as to the probabilities 
and possibilities of war, which many people thought at that time 
imminent. His answer was : **In my dispatches to my govern- 
ment, I constantly avow my disbelief in the approach of a great 
European war. Monarchs and statesmen in the old days used to 
go to war with comparatively a light heart. It was like gambling. 
At the worst, they lost a certain number of subjects, and possibly 
gained a greater number; or they lost a little territory, and pos- 
sibly gained a greater territory. But now every thinking mon- 
arch or statesman sees that the case is very different. Not only 
has war become vastly more terrible than formerly, but it is so 
exhaustive that it is almost sure to set in motion a great mass of 
anti-social forces which may result in fearful social convulsions, 
and even in the loss of crowns by monarchs entering into it. War 
in the old time was like a duel in the open ; a war in these days, 
especially in Europe, is like a contest for life and death with 
poisoned daggers in a dark room." One has only to refer to the 
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Franco-Prussian and the Russo-Japanese wars to see the truth of 
this reasoning. 

The greatest trust, after all, as regards the future peace of 
nations, must be the uplifting of peoples, and in so uplifting them 
that when demagogs are taking a line of conduct likely to end in 
war between any two nations, the people concerned may say : 
" We have a great international court already established to meet 
just such cases as this. The judges are already appointed. The 
international courthouse stands open. A commission is already 
appointed to take all the preliminary measures. Let us try 
arbitration first." 

Let me say here that I speak not at all as a pessimist. As an 
American, I am proud of the record our country has made; first, 
as regards the assertion of the rights and duties of neutrals, as 
far back as the time of Washington and Jefferson, in 1793; 
secondly, of our arguments, steadily, in season and out of season, 
favoring the immunity of private property, not contraband, from 
seizure at sea ; thirdly, of the fact that the United States, more 
than any other power, labored in behalf of arbitration at the 
Hague Conference of 1899 ; that, more frequently than any other 
power, she has resorted to arbitration to settle international diffi- 
culties ; that since the establishment of the Hague Tribunal she 
has so often resorted to it; and finally, that our nation, through 
the present President, intervened so skillfully and effectively to 
put an end to the terrible war in the East, which had become a 
frightful calamity, and was sure, if not stopped, to result speedily 
in the bankruptcy of both combatants. Of all this I am vastly 
proud, but I note the fact that it has been done, not by force or 
threats of force, but by the cultivation of a great public sentiment 
in favor of peace and against war. And I also note that much 
more remains to be done. Our own recent history as regards war 
shows how readily the nation can be wrought upon to favor hos- 
tiHties against any other nation whatever. My hope is that the 
increasing study of international law will act powerfully in favor 
of legal remedies to international difficulties, and that from the 
great number who are now in our universities and colleges giving 
themselves largely to the studies of the relations between states, 
there will filter down through pulpit and press into the midst of 
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the people a sentiment ever growing stronger and stronger, which 
will make arbitration compulsory in a higher sense than any 
which suggests, even remotely, anything in the nature of warlike 
methods. 

In conclusion, let me refer to one matter which ought to en- 
courage us all. In the spring of 1899 there was very little reason 
to believe that the Conference then in session was more than a 
single passing event in the history of the world. There were, in- 
deed, mentions from time to time, of a possible future Conference, 
notably when the American plan for giving immunity to private 
property, not contraband, on the high seas, was referred to the 
next Conference. But there was undoubtedly a sense of unreality 
in the minds of many when this reference was made, and it 
doubtless seemed to not a few like putting the matter over until 
the Greek Kalends. 

But we were building better than we knew. It can now be 
seen that the system of Conferences between the nations has, if 
we properly exert ourselves, come to stay. Here a duty may be 
suggested to us all. A public opinion should be developed which 
will consider such international sessions as natural and normal, as 
a matter of right, of humanity, as a thing or course. 

The lords of the earth, some of them at least, may in the future 
be inclined unfavorably against these sessions. They iiiay dislike 
them as forcing general policies derogatory to local monarchical 
pretensions. But a strong, steady, widespread pressure of the 
peoples, if it have right reason behind it, will prove irresistible. 
A good beginning has been made, and this means much. Here 
and there a nation in the future may decide not to take part in 
this or that session. The answer of the thinking world will be, 
so much the worse for the men who happen to control such a 
recalcitrant nation. 

The steady pressure of the pulpit and press is a vast force. I 
can never forget one example of it at the Conference of 1899. 
Various evidences of it reached The Hague from the United States, 
some, of course, crankish and hysterical, but most of them show- 
ing a feeling of amazing depth and strength against the present 
sacrifices of mankind to the god of war. 

Among these was a pastoral letter from a Protestant Episcopal 
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Bishop in a remote part of Texas. It was simply a request to his 
brethren that they pray for a happy issue of the Conference out 
of the questions with which it had to do. There was a simple, 
most touching faith and fervor in it. 

This letter, at the very crisis of the Conference, when it seemed 
to be certain that Germany and the two powers acting with her 
would give up the whole matter, was shown to the Chancellor of 
the German Empire. He was an old man who had fought long 
and desperately ior German unity, for tolerance, for right reason. 
He was of ancient lineage, of what was a sovereign house, and he 
was now standing next the sovereign of the German Empire as 
his chief counsellor and representative. He was born and bred, . 
and remained faithful, to the older branch of the Christian Church. 
His brother was a cardinal. To him, at the very crisis of the fate 
of the Conference, were shown some of these evidences of deep 
American feeling, and especially this form of prayer issued by the 
head of a little Protestant diocese in the most remote of our 
American states. He read them carefully, was evidently affected 
by them, and, most of all, by the latter. He saw in them evidence 
of a depth and breadth of feeling in a great nation which he had 
hardly before suspected. From that moment, he supported the 
continuance of Germany and her allies in the work of the Con- 
ference. He was a statesman whose vast experience and whose 
habit of treating great questions on their merits led him to see 
what these papers submitted to him indicated. I never realized 
before so fully how, across great abysses of space, occupation, 
religious thought and secular training, the earnest voice of man 
may speak to his brother man. Moie than all else, that incident 
taught me the force which new and better ideas will derive from 
the creation of a general opinion in this republic which will press 
steadily for the establishment of The Hague Conference and The 
Hague Tribunal as essential features in the development of 
mankind. 

My main counsel, then, as regards our duty, is that we steadily 
labor to develop a public feeling which will demand that The 
Hague Conference meet at regular intervals at the call of all the 
Nations concerned, and that it boldly take the highest international 
interests as its province. 



THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

ADDRESS DEUVERED BY UEUT.-COMMANDER JUAN S. ATWELL 
AT THE CORNELL COSMOPOLITAN CLUB, MARCH 2nd, I907. 

'T^HE Argentine Republic has made a new record for itself 
during the year 1906, when its foreign commerce reached the 
unprecedented total of $563,000,000, of which the imports 
amounted to $270,000,000, and the exports to $293,000,000. 
Four years ago the imports and exports only totaled $280,000,000. 
At this phenomenal rate of increase eight years from now the 
foreign commerce of Argentina should pass the $2,000,000,000 
mark. The present record, however, is enough to place Argen- 
tina far in the lead of other countries about which we hear much 
more. The Dominion of Canada, for example, peopled as it is 
by a sturdy race, equal in number to those that toil in the Argen- 
tine Republic, has yet to reach Argentina's total foreign com- 
merce; and Japan, with its aggressiveness, its industrious and 
clever population, eight times larger than that of Argentina, is 
also behind Argentina in matters of foreign commerce, and so is 
China with her 400,000,000 of inhabitants. 

If we turn to other lyatin American countries, we find that 
Mexico, on the border of the United States, and with a popula- 
tion more than double that of Argentina, has a foreign commerce 
nearly three times smaller than Argentina, while the foreign 
commerce of that great empire of wealth, Brazil, with a larger 
population than Mexico, in 1905 was less than two-thirds that of 
the Argentine Republic. 

We all admire the English people who have made Canada 
what it is today. We all admire the push and energy that char- 
acterize the Japanese people, and we are all aware of the great 
progress made by Mexico and Brazil, so it is far from my mind to 
speak in any way disparagingly of these countries, nor have I the 
idea of supposing for an instant that the man reared in Argentina 
is any better than the man reared in any other part of the world. 
It is all due, then, to a condition of soil and of climate which 
permits the raising of diversified crops most needed for the suste- 
nance of man and beast, and moreover, to the fact that there is in 
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Argentina a decided willingness of nature to generously respond 
to the labors of husbandry. 

It is mostly due to this favorable natural condition that while 
in 1888 there were only 6,000,000 acres under cultivation, in 
1905 there were 30,000,000 acres under the plough, an increase 
that was quite out of proportion to the total increase of popula- 
tion during the same period, which was not much over 1,000,000 
inhabitants. 

If we take into consideration the population of different coun- 
tries and sum up their imports and exports, and then calculate the 
proportion of the total foreign commerce that corresponds to each 
inhabitant, we find that each person of Argentina is entitled to 
over $100, each person of the United States is entitled to ^^35, 
each person of Brazil to $20, and each person of Mexico to $15, 
while the Republic of Uruguay, which is only separated from Ar- 
gentina by the River Plate, looms up with $75 per inhabitant. 

When all the arable land of Argentina shall be cultivated, in- 
stead of 30,000,000 we shall have 300,000,000 acres under the 
plough, leaving a balance of nearly 300,000,000 acres more for 
the purpose of raising sheep and cattle, so that you can see that 
the future of Argentina's agricultural and pastoral industries is 
practically boundless. It is estimated that 300,000,000 people 
will be able to live and thrive in the plains of Argentina, where 
at present there are only two persons for each square kilometer, 
while in Germany, for example, the density of population is 104 
persons for each square kilometer. 

Argentina to-day occupies a unique position among the nations 
that are attracting the attention of , mankind as world producing 
countries. Its fine system of rivers, which constitute a magnif- 
icent means of communication between Buenos Ayres and the 
very heart of Sonth America, and which come flowing down 
from the region where the rubber trees grow wild, linking Brazil, 
Paraguay and Bolivia with the capital of Argentina, as well as 
the railroad lines that cross the country in all directions and will 
also join by rail Chile, Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay with the 
mouth of the River Plate, where Buenos Ayres stands, have 
solved the great problem of transportation and nave done more 
than anything else to hasten the era of great prosperity that the 
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country is now enjoying. The rich soil, the beautiful climate, 
the means of transportation are there, and these advantages have 
not been overlooked by the toiling masses of Europe ; and more 
than 2,ocx),ooo foreigners have already gone to Argentina. The 
current of immigration has never been larger than at the present 
time, and last year 260,000 immigrants came into the country 
and it is now surmised that this year this figure will be left far 
behind, since 120,000 immigrants are booked to arrive during 
the first three months of the present year. Outside of the United 
States with its 80,000,000 of inhabitants, its immense resources, 
and situated at a week's distance from Europe, no other country 
in the world is attracting the number of people that are now 
flocking to Argentina, eager to spread themselves over the bound- 
less and fertile plains where land is yet relatively cheap and 
needs no artificial fertilizer, nor artificial irrigation for that 
matter, and where the winters are so mild that vegetable life does 
not perish and shelters are not thought of for our flock of 120,- 
000,000 sheep and our herd of 30,000,000 head of cattle. 

Foreign capital is also pouring into the country at a rapid rate, 
and it is now known that about $1,300,000,000 of English money 
alone is invested in Argentina and enterprises connected with Ar- 
gentina, and more than $500,000,000 from other European coun- 
tries. North America has so far stood aloof from competing 
with other countries in the race for high and sure dividends 
which Argentina has always yielded to the intelligent investor. 
I may say that while the Argentine people bought $39,000,000 
worth of goods and agricultural machinery from the United 
States, last year, the people of the United States only bought 
$13,000,000 worth of hides, quebracho and coarse wool from Ar- 
gentina, and yet we are always hearing at this end of the line 
that the balance of trade between the United States and South 
America is decidedly against the former. It is precisely the con- 
trary in the case of Argentina. As a matter of fact, the United 
States sells nearly as much goods to Argentina alone (and is in- 
creasing its sales at the rate of $10,000,000 per year,) as to all the 
other South American Republics put together, and for this 
reason, if for no other, we believe that we are entitled to a special 
hearing when it comes to a question of adjusting commerce. It 
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is also very little known that American imports into Argentina 
are now second only to those of England, and consequently 
superior to those of Germany, to which country we send a great 
quantity of our wool crop, free of duty, while wool is taxed in 
America at the rate of 11 cents per* pound, and hides are also 
heavily taxed. 

It speaks very well for the excellence of American industry 
that in spite of serious tariff drawbacks at this end, about $200,- 
000,000 have found their way from Argentina to the United 
States during the last decade to pay for American goods, and if 
we take into consideration the rapid increase of American ex- 
ports to Argentina, it is easy to conclude that in the next ten 
years over $500,000,000 more will also find their way from Ar- 
gentina to the American manufacturers, while less than $150,- 
000,000 will leave America to pay for the imports from Argen- 
tina during the same time, therefore leaving a balance in favor of 
the United States of more than $350,000,000. This is not a 
theory, but a condition, and these figures show more than any- 
thing else the necessity of improving the means of communica- 
tion between the two countries and of establishing banks to 
handle the great volume of money that is passing between them, 
without having to pay unnecessary tolls to London banking 
houses and to English ship-owners, as has been done in the past 
and is being done at present and will continue to be done until 
the American people will do something more than merely to sell 
their goods cash down to the persistent Argentine purchaser. 

I shall not enter into a detailed description of the different in- 
dustries of the country which can be obtained from any handbook 
about Argentina, nor shall I dwell on this occasion upon the ad- 
vances we have made in manufactures, because it is impossible to 
conceive a country having reached the stage of development and 
general prosperity that Argentina has reached without granting 
that manufactures must have kept pace with all other pursuits, 
especially when it is remembered that there is no lack of raw 
material for the artisan to transform into a finished product. 

I shall also leave to clever magazine writers the description of 
our capital city, Buenos Ayres, with over 1,100,000 inhabitants, 
larger, therefore, than Baltimore and Boston put together, and 
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which IS the second largest sea town in the Western Hemisphere. 
Buenos Ayres has been called a great city by President Roosevelt 
in his last annual message to Congress, and it called forth the ad- 
miration of the Secretary of State, Mr. Root, who, by the way, 
was received in the harbor of Buenos Ayres by the Argentine stu- 
dents who had graduated in this country, and who came to me, 
headed by the founder of this Club, Mr. Modesto Quiroga, to help 
them obtain a government boat which was decorated with the 
flags of the different American universities, and who took this op- 
portunity to manifest their deep appreciation of the kindness 
shown them in this country. For this reason Mr. Root's first im- 
pressions of Argentina were obtained through the students who 
received him with the hearty college yells peculiar to this 
country. 

As an indication of the business activity of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, it is sufficient to say that the transactions in real estate 
during the year of 1906 amounted to more than $ioo,C)00,cxx). I 
understand these figures have not been exceeded by Greater New 
York during the same period of time. Besides, over $25,000,000 
were devoted to the construction of new private dwelling houses. 

The country at large has awakened to a realizing sense of its 
usefulness and land values have multiplied during the last five 
years, the price of living has increased and labor is scarce from 
the Atlantic to the Andes and from Tierra del F'uego to the bor- 
ders of Bolivia. Our port facilities are not sufficient to accom- 
modate all our shipping, our railroads are in want of more rolling 
stock to carry our crops, booming conditions in this respect being 
similar to those prevailing at present in the United States. 

We have capital, we have labor, and we have enterprising men, 
but we need more capital, we need more labor, and we need more 
enterprising men to help us steer the ship of state through the 
channels of prosperity. More railroads must be built, canals 
must be opened, more ships must be constructed for the naviga- 
tion of our rivers, and new avenues and subways must be cut 
through our congested cities. These are only a few of our press- 
ing needs, and serve to show the possibilities that the country 
offers to large investors seeking immediate returns. The cry of 
progress is always more progress, and we feel that we have just 
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started in the career of producing wealth, possibly because we are 
only now beginning to realize the full meaning of its attending 
responsibilities, which we are, of course, far from wishing to 
shirk and are striving to meet in every way. 

If from works of such importance, which require millions of 
dollars for their completion, we turn to the man of small means 
wishing to make a start in life, I can say from personal experi- 
ence that Argentina offers to such a one opportunities rarely 
found in more thickly populated countries, where competition is 
much greater, and where the existence of powerful trusts is 
every day reducing the field of usefulness of the independent bus- 
iness man. And that we need and want young men who have 
some knowledge to impart to others less fortunate than them- 
selves is amply proved by the fact that the Argentine govern- 
ment is expending big sums of money to educate a large number 
of such young men in Europe and in this country, so that when 
they return they can exchange views with those who are ac- 
quiring the same sort of knowledge at home in our own institu- 
tions of learning, and all can then aid with their advice, their 
energy and their enterprise in the general development of the 
country. For this purpose the doors of the American universi- 
ties have been open to our college boys, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to express on behalf of my government its sincere and ear- 
nest appreciation for this service. 

I only wish to add that Mr. Root in his addresses has pointed 
out with clearness that the leading countries to the south of the 
United States have gone so much ahead already as to warrant a 
continued era of prosperity for them and to preclude the possi- 
bility of their ever turning back to the time when political dis- 
turbances were common among them. In Argentina, at least, 
the wilderness has been vanquished by the steel rail, and the ma- 
rauding politician has been left without a trade. The statesman 
and the husbandman have the country in hand and are doing 
their best to place it and keep it in the lead of those nations 
which are fortunately capable of yielding the products needed to 
feed and clothe a large portion of mankind. 
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The publication of this Annual is the result of a long felt want. 
The members of the Club naturally, upon the completion of their 
work in the University, return to their homes to pursue their 
life-work. It is easy to forget an organization to which one has 
belonged, especially when thousands of miles intervene. The 
true loyalty of the members has been shown by the constant com- 
munications which have come to the Club in the form of letters 
and postal cards, thus fulfilling the statement, " Once a Cosmo- 
politan, always a Cosmopolitan." But these communications are 
irregular. Something has been needed to enable the members in 
all parts of the world to keep in view what the Club is doing. 

A further advantage of the Annual is seen in the opportunity 
offered for keeping a record of the most important matters con- 
nected with the Club, such as the preservation of articles or 
addresses by notable men, important communications of a scien- 
tific character, to the Club by its members, etc. Much will be 
found in the present Annual which is of great interest and the 
Annuals to come must of necessity contain matter of even greater 
interest and concern. 

.. The Annual, lastly, serves as a means of learning where the 
members are and what they are doing and thus furnishes at a 
glance information, which may at times be indispensable. 

Alumni members are cordially invited to keep in touch with 
the Club through the Editor of the Annual. Communications of 
most importance will be published in succeeding numbers. 

The Annual will be sent, free of charge, to the larger libraries 
in the different countries. Members who are desirous of having 
the Annual sent, where it will be consulted, are requested to send 
.'iUch names to the Editor. 



DIRECTORS' REPORT. 



Mr, President^ Gentlemen of the Cosmopolitan Club : 

I have the honor to submit the following report and recom- 
mendations on behalf of the Board of Directors : 

It has been the policy of the Board to practice rigid economy 
with the funds of the Club. While granting all the appropria- 
tions which were deemed essential for the carrying on of the busi- 
ness of the Association, the Board has continually had in mind 
the necessity of keeping within its means and of establishing a 
good name and solid credit among the business people with 
whom it had to deal. At the end of this year all the bills due by 
the Chib are either paid or sufficient provision for their payment 
has been made, so that we can expect to finish up the year with a 
small balance on the right side. 

The problem of greatest importance which has engaged the 
attention of the Board in the last school year was the one provid- 
in^ a new club house for the Association. Various efforts have 
been made to raise sufficient funds for that purpose. The Treas- 
urer's report will inform you as to the amount of money now 
available. The Board has done all in its power toward making 
It possible for this Club to have a house of its own at an early 
date, but the task of providing such house will have to be under- 
taken by our successors, who we trust will be perfectly capable of 
solving the problem satisfactorily. 

The Board, as you know, is the final arbiter on the acceptance- 
or rejection of candidates proposed for membership to the Club. 
It has been the policy of this Board to be guided in the matter by 
the following principles : 

(i) To consider the names of those who proposed the new mem- 
ber and to judge of the desirability of the candidate by what they 
knew of his sponsors. 

(2) To ascertain whether the candidate was sincerely desirous 
of becoming a member of the Club. 
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(3) Whether, from what the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee could find out about him, it appeared that the candidate 
was a straight-forward desirable young man, whose addition to 
the membership of the Club would be a benefit to their 
Association. 

(4) The extent to which the Club was important to the candi- 
date was always considered, 1.^., if the Board thought that the 
candidate was lacking, be it on account of his foreign birth, or a 
lack of means or of habits of sociability, in the opportunities 
ofiFered by this University for social intercourse, the Board was 
likely to be more lenient toward the candidate. But 

(5) The Board never permitted any prejudice, racial, national, 
religious, political or financial, to influence its judgment on the 
matter of the admission of new members. 

In leaving office the Board finds it important to recommend to 
the Club to continue the policy of rigid selection of members, for 
the success of any social organization is primarily dependent on 
the congeniality of its members. Make sure that the men you 
admit are thorough cosmopolitans, and do not doubt their ability 
to live up to the standards of the Club after they are admitted. 
The members of the Club will have to develop a high sense of 
responsibility for the conduct of those who have joined on their 
recommendation. In proposing a candidate, every one of us 
must be ready to have his standing in the Club depend on the 
conduct of his friend. 

The Club has been eminently successful for three years. It has 
firmly established its position as a leading organization in Cornell 
University. We are, therefore, naturally tempted to be proud of 
our achievement, and perhaps we have a right to be. But in 
contemplating our growth in the past we must never forget that 
it has been due primarily to the rigid adherence to the principles 
of democracy and broad-minded cosmopolitanism that this success 
was due. There are many clubs in Cornell University which 
supply the social needs to those who can afford to pay for them. 
The success of this organization was primarily due to the fact that 
it gave social opportunities to those who were deprived of them 
for reasons other than their personal undesirability. As the Club 
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grows old, and three years is a considerable age in these times of 
rapid development, it is in danger of losing sight of this funda- 
mental principle of democracy and of trying to compete with 
other social clubs in the brilliancy of its entertainments, as well 
as in the expense incurred by the members who arrange for them. 
The Club can never maintain its high standard in this competi- 
tion. On the contrary, the great secret of its success has been the 
continuous struggle between the opposite desires of giving the 
members the best of every thing and of charging them the least 
of anybody. We have succeeded as well as we knew how in 
accomplishing this task without sacrificing any important func- 
tions of the Club. May the Club in the future not be deluded by 
the glitter of social prominence, for its function in this commu- 
nity is to serve not "society," but humanity. In leaving our 
office we all feel inclined to say with the Roman poet : 

^^ Feci quod potui ; faciant meltora potentes^ 

We did what we could ; let those who can, do better. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. A. GOLDENWEISER, Chairman. 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 8, 1907. 
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The Cornelliany an illustrated annual published by the Junior 
Class at the close of each university year ; contains extensive sta- 
tistics, covering the university activities, with special reference to 
the Junior Class. Price, $1.50. Postage prepaid, $2.00. 

The Class Book^ an illustrated annual published by the Gradu- 
ating Class ; contains photographs of the university faculty ; a 
write-up and photograph of each senior. Price, $6.00. 

The Cosmopolitan Annual is the official organ of the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, published at the close of each academic year ; 
represents the foreign elements of the University; is indispensa- 
ble to alumni and to persons interested in college life. Price, 50 
cents. Postage prepaid, 60 cents. 

The Cornell Daily Sun, Daily illustrated paper. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.00 per year. 

The Cornell Alumni News. Published weekly during the col- 
lege year and monthly during July and August. Indispensable 
to Alumni. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 

The Cornell Era. A monthly, illustrated, literary magazine. 
$1.00 per year. 

The Widow. Monthly illustrated magazine representing the 
humor of the University. $2.25 per year. 

The Cornell Countryman is published by the students of the 
College of Agriculture. It aims to keep its readers in touch with 
the scientific development of agriculture. $1.00 per year ; foreign, 
$1.50. 

The Sibley Journal 0/ Engineering \s an illustrated monthly, 
representing the interests of the Mechanical, Electrical, Marine 
and Railway Engineering Departments of Sibley College. $2.00 
per year ; foreign, $2.40. 

The Civil Engineering Magazine is a monthly, published by 
the students of the College of Civil Engineering. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CORNELL 
COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Preamble. 

We, as members of Cornell University, being desirous of pro- 
moting an international society known as the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, agree to form a chapter as follows : 

Constitution. 

Article I — Name. 

Section i. The name of this chapter, as incorporated, shall be 
The Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 

§ 2. T'.e official language of the club shall be English. 

§ 3. 1 lie objects of this club shall be to unite for their mutual 
benefit, socially and intellectually, men of all nationalities, and to 
promote the organization of chapters in other universities in the 
United States of America and in other countries. 

Article II — Duty. 

For such purposes the particular duty of the club shall be : 

Section i. To maintain in the City of Ithaca a club room or a 
club house. 

§ 2. To aid foreign students coming to the University. 

§ 3. To maintain a free tribune where lectures may be deliv- 
ered on any subject. 

§ 4. To promote the individual welfare of the members of the 
club in whatever country they may be. 

§ 5. To promote friendly and commercial relations and a 
higher standard of order and justice between different nationalities. 

Article III — Classes of Members. 

There shall be five (5) classes of members : 

(a) Regular members. 

(b) Members in absentia. 

(c) Associate members. 

(d) Affiliated members. 

(e) Honorary members. 
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Article IV — Regular Members. 

Section i. To regular membership are eligible members of 
Cornell University, students and faculty. 

§ 2. Regular members shall be entitled to the privileges of the 

club rooms, to hold office, to vote and to have interest in the club 

property. 

Article V — Members in Absentia. 

Section i. Members in absentia are former regular members 
of the club who have left Ithaca. 

§ 2. They shall be entitled to all the privileges of the club 
except the right of voting or holding office. 

Article VI — Associate Members. 

Section i. Persons living in Ithaca who are not members of 
the University can become associate members. 

§ 2. An associate member shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of the club except those of voting and holding office. 

§ 3. An associate member is elected for a term of four (4) 
years, except those associate members elected before the adoption 
of this Constitution. At the expiration of his term of member- 
ship an associate member may be proposed for reelection in the 
same manner as that provided for new members. 

Article VII — Affiliated Members. 

Section i. Affiliated members are members coming to this 
club from other chapters. They shall have the same classifica- 
tion as to membership in this club as in the chapter from which 
they came. 

Article VIII — Honorary Members. 

Section i. No one eligible to regular membership, except the 
President and ex-Presidents of Cornell University, may be elected 
to the honorary membership. 

§ 2. Honorary members must be proposed by the Board of 
Directors and be elected by a unanimous vote of the club at a 
regular business meeting. 

§ 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of 
dues, but cannot hold office or vote. 
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Article IX — Dues. 

Section i. The dues of the members shall be for the college 
year only and are due and payable on the ist of October of each 
year. 

§ 2. Dues for classes of membership : 

(a) Regular members, $5.00 per annum. 

(b) Members in absentia, no dues or fees. 

(c) Associate members, $5.00 per annum. 

(d) Affiliated members, $5.00 per annum. 

(e) Honorary members, no dues or fees. 

§ 3. All newly-elected members shall pay an initiation fee of 
$1.00. The dues for new members shall be arranged as follows : 
Those admitted during the first term, $5.00. 
Those admitted during the second term, $3.00. 

Article X — Expulsion of Members. 

Section i. A petition, signed by ten members, to the Board of 
Directors, will be sufficient to start an investigation towards 
expelling a member. 

§ 2. The Board of Directors shall have the power to take final 
action upon the completion of the investigation. 

Article XI — Officers. 

Section i. The officers of the club shall be a president, who 
shall be an upperclassman or a graduate student, two vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary and an assistant, a treasurer and an assistant, 
and a board of seven directors, of which the President of the club 
shall be one. 

§ 2. The officers for the coming year shall be elected by bal- 
lot at the annual meeting in May, a majority of all votes cast be- 
ing necessary for an election. 

§ 3. The newly-elected officers shall take charge immediately. 

§ 4. The term of office (except for the Directors) shall be one 
year. 

§ 5. The six Directors elected by the club shall be divided 
into two groups of three each, one group retiring from office 
every year. The term of the Directors, except the President, is 
two years. 
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§ 6. The Board of Directors shall be composed of seven mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be the President of the club, and not 
more than three shall be faculty members. One of its members 
shall be a citizen of the United States of America. 

§ 7. The Board shall elect its chairman from the student 
members directly after the May meeting. The President of the 
club may not act as chairman of the board. 

Article XII — Duties of Officers. 

Section i. The Duties of the President : 

He shall preside at all meetings of the club. 

He shall appoint all committees not otherwise provided for in 
this constitution. 

He shall call for reports on all matters in the hands of members 
and of committees previous to the business meetings of the club. 

He shall see that the officers of the club and members of com- 
mittees perform the duties assigned to them in a creditable and 
economical manner, and in case of dissatisfaction with the work 
of any committee appointed by him, shall have power to dissolve 
it and appoint another. 

§ 2. The duties of the vice-presidents shall be the same as 
those of the President in case of disability of the latter or during 
a vacancy in the Presidential chair. 

§ 3. Duties of the Secretary : 

The duties of the secretary shall be to keep minutes of all club 
meetings and minutes of the meetings of the Board of Directors, 
and make out orders for the authorized expenditures. ' 

He shall conduct all correspondence with the Association, refer- 
ring letters of importance to the Board of Directors. 

He shall send all notices provided for in this constitution. 

He shall send the treasurer the names and addresses and amount 
of dues of new members. 

§ 4. Duties of the Assistant Secretary : 

The duties of the assistant secretary shall be to help the secre- 
tary at all times during the year and to take the place of the latter 
in case of disability or absence from any meeting. 
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§ 5. Duties of the Treasurer : 

The treasurer shall have charge of all the funds of the club and 
in case of poor financial condition shall report at once to the 
Board of Directors for its advice and action. 

He shall pay out money only on written orders properly certi- 
fied to by the Board of Directors. 

He shall be responsible for the collection of all dues and shall 
keep an account of all receipts and disbursements, and on retiring 
shall present a written report of all receipts and disbursements at 
the annual business meeting. This shall be audited by a com- 
mittee of two appointed by the President. 

He shall keep a separate account of all money in his custody 
belonging to the club, and shall deposit it in some banking insti- 
tution in Ithaca in the name of the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club. 

He shall make a statement to the club of the expenditures and 

estimated running expenses of the year about the beginning of 
each term. 

§ 6. Duties of the Assistant Treasurer : 

The assistant treasurer shall help the treasurer at all times dur- 
ing the year, attend meetings and perform duties of the treasurer 
when necessary. 

§ 7. Duties of the Board of Directors : 

The government and management of the club shall be vested 
in the Board of Directors, which shall have general charge of its 
affairs, funds and property. It shall be the duty of the Board to 
pass upon proposed members, to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of the club, subject to this constitution, and to such action 
as the club may take at any regular meeting. 

The Board of Directors shall present at the annual meeting of 
the club statements of the property values, etc., of the corporation. 

Article XIII — Impeachment of Officers. 

Section i. A petition to the club signed by ten members shall 
be sufficient to bring a charge against an officer. 

§ 2. A three-fourths majority of the members present at any 
regular meeting shall be required to dismiss an officer, and those 
voting for the dismissal shall be at least one-third of the members 
of the club. 
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§ 3. Ten days' notice shall be given before the meeting is held. 

Article XIV — Expenditures by the Club. 

Section I. No officer or committee shall contract any indebt- 
"^ess or in any manner render the club liable to any amount for 
^^ purpose unless appropriation of funds therefor has first been 

/5^ by the Board of Directors covering the entire amount. 

* ^, These expenditures, when authorized by the board, shall 
. ^^^>'ered by a written order made out by the secretary and 
^^^^^JV^d by the chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Article XV — Standing Committees. 

Section i. The Executive Committee : 

A representative of each nation to form the executive commit- 
tee shall be chosen by the members of his nationality after the 
annual May meeting and shall hold office for the term of one 
year. 

§ 2. The chairman of the executive committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the club out of the student members 
of the Board of Directors. 

§ 3. The President shall appoint, as soon as possible after his 
accession to oflBce, the following standing committees : 

(a) Entertainment Committe. 

(b) House Committee. 

(c) Library Committee. 

(d) Music Committee. 

Article XVI — Duties of Committees. 

Section i. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to 
recommend new members to the Board of Directors and make 
suggestions as to the general welfare of the club. The committee 
shall also take charge of all matters referred to it from time to 
time by the club and the Board of Directors. 

§ 2. The chairman of each standing committee shall present 
at the annual meeting in May a written report of the work done 
by his committee during the past year. 
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Article XVII — Meetings. 

Section i. Business meetings shall be held on the second 
Wednesday in October and May, and at such other times as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct, the May meeting 
being the regular meeting for the election of officers for the com- 
ing year. 

§ 2. One-third of the regular members shall constitute a 
quorum, Robert's ** Rules of Order " shall be the official guide 
except where it conflicts with this constitution. 

§ 3. Meetings for special purposes may be called at the discre- 
tion of the President, the Board of Directors, the Executive Com- 
mittee or on request of ten members. 

§ 4. The annual May meeting for the election of officers shall 
be called by written notices mailed to members two weeks in ad- 
vance of the date fixed by the constitution. 

Article XVIII — Amendments. 

Section i. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the regular members present at any business meeting pro- 
vided that such an amendment shall have been proposed in writ- 
ing at a previous meeting. 

By-Laws. 
Article I — New Members. 

Section i. Persons eligible to membership shall make out 
applications on approved forms, have them vouched for by two 
members and give them to their national chairman, or in case of 
no representation, to the chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The national chairman shall post the names on the bulletin board 
and then examine the record of the applicant and report to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

§ 2. When posted for two weeks the Executive Committee 
shall act on applications and forward them with either favorable 
or unfavorable recommendation to the Board of Directors. 

§ 3. If passed by the Board of Directors the applicant becomes 
a member. 
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Article II — Dues. 

Section i. The dues and fees of new members arc due and pay- 
able as soon as their names are passed by the Board of Directors. 

§ 2. The secretary shall notify newly-elected members within 
three days of their election that their applications have been 
accepted, giving them a statement of their dues and fees then due 
and inviting them to attend the next meeting of the club, stating 
when it shall be held. 

§ 3. Any newly-elected member who does not respond to this 
notice one month from the date of sending shall be sent a second 
notice. If no response to the latter is received in two weeks from 
the day it was sent, the name of the applicant shall be brought 
before the Board of Directors to be dropped. 

§ 4. The name of any regular, associate or affiliated member 
in arrears for dues on December ist shall be brought before the 
Board of Directors to be erased from the list of the club, provided 
that two notices of his indebtedness, at an interval of at least one 
month, shall have been sent without response ; no such person 
shall be restored without reelection. 

§ 5. Members dropped from the roll shall be so notified and 
denied the privileges of the club from that date. 
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* Alumnus. tHonorary Member. 

*Agcaoili, F. ; Ylocos Norte, P. I Philippines, 

Agcaoili, R.; Ylocos Norte, P. I Philippines, 

Aguirre, J. ; Santa F6, Argentina Arg. Rep. 

Almeida, M. B.; Riode Janeiro, Brazil, i4Rua AlmiranteTamandare. 

Brazil. 

Altamirano, M. ; Santiago, Arturo, Prat St., 234 Chile. 

Ankele, M. A. ; Newark, Ohio U.S.A. 

*Aronovici, C. ; 105 E. 22nd St., New York City Roumania. 

Bailey, Prof. L. H. ; Sage PI., Ithaca, N. Y U. S. A. 

Bailliere, M. V.; EUicott City, Md [/. S. A. 

Baltasar, A. ; Caloocan Rizal, P. I Philippines. 

♦Banning, A. T. ; Mt. Vernon, N. Y [/. S. A. 

Barnes, Prof. F. A. ; 324 Huestis St., Ithaca, N. Y 17. S. A, 

Barrows, A. L. ; Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal U. S. A. 

Bautista, M. H. ; Manila, P. I Philippines. 

Bean, A. M. ; Fargo College, N. Dakota [/. S. A. 

Becker, N. D. ; Jamestown, N. Y U. S. A. 

*Berrini, L. C. ; S. Paulo, 42 Rua Ipiranga, Brazil. 

Beyer, A. H. ; 510 Warwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y U. S. A. 

Bicudo, O. ; San Paulo, Brazil, 18 Rua Helvetia Brazil. 

*vau Bijlevelt, J. S. ; The Hague, Holland Holland. 

Bogert, G. G. ; 211 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y U. S. A. 

*Bonsteel, Prof. J. A. ; Franklin ville. Cat. Co., N. Y U. S. A. 

*Botelho, A. C. ; S. Paulo, 83 Rua Brigadeiro Tobias Brazil. 

Brias, L. (Assoc.) ; Manila Philippines. 

*Brias, A.; Manila Philippines. 

*Brill, G. D. U. S. A. 

Bristol, Prof. G. P. ; 5 Grove PL, Ithaca, N. Y U. S. A. 

Broguet, F. ; Parana, Argentina Arg. Rep. 

Brown, M. J.; Tecumseh, Nebraska U. S. A. 

* Biies, C. R. A. ; care Juan E. Valladares, Apartado 987 Lima, Peru. 

Germany. 

Burgos, J. Xerez- ; Manila, P.I Philippines. 

Burr, Prof. G. L. ; n Central Ave., Ithaca, N. Y U. S. A. 

Burr, H. F.; Oakdale, N. Y U. S. A. 

* Calderon, J.; Lima, Peru Peru. 
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*Canavarro, G. S. ; Honolulu Hawaii, 

Carpenter, Prof. R. C. ; 125 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y U, S, A. 
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In dealing with our advertisers please mention the Cosmopolitan Ci*ub 
Annuai,. It will save you misunderstanding. 
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[Advertisements in the Cosmopolitan Club Annual are accepted from 
only such concerns as the editor considers to be worthy of recommendation.] 



Advertising Rates of The Cosmopolitan Annual. 



One Page, $25.00. Quarter Page, ^.00. 

Half Page, I14.00. Octavo Page, I4.50. 

The Annual of 1907 has an issue of 1,000 copies, which circulate among leading 
men of twenty-five different countries. 

It is to the advertiser's credit to have the editor's recommendation. Send vour 
Advertisement early and it will receive special attention. If desired we formulate it 
for you in any language desired. Ths Business Manager, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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New York State College of Agriculture. 

THE New Vork State College of Agriculture is one of the nine 
co-ordinate departments and colleges of Cornell University al 
Ithaca, New York. Its staff, engaged in college, experimental and 
extension work, consists uf sixty-nine members not including those in 
other colleges giving instruction to students in agriculture iu the pure 
sciences and the arts. 

The work of the college in most of its own branches is now con- 
ducted in the new buildings, some of which appear in the illustration 
above. 

The specific agricultural work is offered under the following divis- 
ions ; Agricultural Chemistry, Entomology and General Invertebrate 
Zoology, Agricultural Botany, Agronomy, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Dairy Industry, Rural Engineering and Architecture, The 
Farm Home, Rural Economy and Sociology, Rural Art and Nature 
Study, the total number of courses being about one hundred. Much 
time is spent in laboratories and fields and on excursions within and 
out of the state. The farm under control of the College has an area 
of almost 250 acres, and is equipped with the necessary barns, forcing 
houses, animals, tools, machinery, etc. 

The total number of students registered during the present academic 
year is 542, composed of 33 graduate students, 145 regular students 
pursuing a partly prescribed course leading to a degree, 123 special 
students not registered for a degree, and 241 students in the Winter 
courses of three months. 

The foreign countries represented this year are : India, Canada. 
Japan, Brazil, Argentina, Nicaraugna. Bulgaria, China, Mexico, 
England, Russia, Peru, Austria and Palestine. The College has been 
for more than thirty years fortunate in its large registration of foreign 
students. 

All correspondence and requests for announcements may be ad- 
dressed to 

Director L. H. BAILEY, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Agricultural and Engineering Books 
or Entomological Supplies 

The Cornell Co-operative Society is the students' store at Cor- 
nell. It is the only store on the Campus and is located in Mor- 
rill Hall. We sell all supplies used by students in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Write to us if you need Agricultural and Engineering books 
or Entomological supplies. 

We are in touch with the members of the Faculty and will 
consult them as to the best book for your purpose. 

We can get any books you want if they are in print. 



ADDRESS 



Cornell Co=operative Society 



Morrill Hall, 



Ithaca^ N. Y. 



LIBROS DE AGRICULTURA E INGENIERIA 
6 EFECTOS DE ENTOMOLOGIA 

La Sociedad Cooperativa de Cornell es la tienda de los estudi- 
^ntes de la Universidad. Es la unica tienda en el " Campus ** y 
^std situado en Morrill Hall. 

Vendemos efectos que usan los estudiantes de la Universidad 
^e Cornell. 

Escriba Ud. d nosotros si necesita algunos libros de Agri- 
^^Uura 6 Ingenieria 6 efectos de entomologia. 

Estamos en relaci6nes con la Facultad y los consultaremos 
*cerca del libro que sea mas a proposito a su necessidad. 

Nosotros podemos conseguir cualquier libro que este impreso. 

Dirigijanse al 
CORNELL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 



MORRILI* HAI.L 



Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Ithaca High School 



•* Cornell's Largest Fitting School." 



** Sends more students to college than any other school in the state." 
— Melvil Dewey J Ex- secretary of State Board of Regeiits. 

** My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of the United States 
leads me to believe that the Ithaca High School stands in the very 
front rank." President f. G. Schurman^ Cornell University. 

President Schurman has had one son graduate from the Ithaca High 
School and now has a second son attending the school. 

'*The equipment, the refined surroundings, the high ideals of 
teachers and scholars, contribute to make the Ithaca High School one 
of the best. As a feeder to the University, the school has attained a 
very high rank." — Dean T. F. Crane ^ Cornell University, 

Dean Crane's daughter attended this school. 

** I believe the Ithaca High School is one of our best preparatory 
schools. Its students have done excellent work in the University and the 
mere record would be sufficient, even if I had no personal knowledge 
of its corps of teachers and its entire system of school management. 
I shall always consider it a pleasure to say a good word for the Ithaca 
High School." — D. F, Hoy, Registrar, Cortiell University, 

The following Cornell professors are now or have been patrons of 
the Ithaca High vSchool : Priesident Schurman, and Professors Crane, 
White, Bennett, Bailey, Creighton, Nichols, Jenks, Jacoby, Thurston, 
McDermott, Craig, Durand, DeGarmo, Stone, Moler, Reed, Gage, 
Fuertes, Fernow, Powers, Church, Carpenter, Atkinson, Dennis, 
Brown, Elmer, Finch, Gutsell, Hewett, Hunn, Pound, Rowlee, Ster- 
rett. Tailby, Tarr, Titchener, Trevor, White, Willcox, Williams, and 
Wing. 

This school is thoroughly equipped with libraries, laboratories, etc., 
and employs only experienced teachers. The work is departmental- 
ized, thus assuring expert instruction in each subject. Our students 
come from nearly every state in the Union and from a large number of 
foreign countries— this year from five. We send from 75 to 100 stu- 
dents to college annually. Tuition, $100. The school owns a 7-acre 
athletic field, a gymnasium, shower baths, etc. 

For catalog address 

F. D. BOYNTON, Superintendent 
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Laboratories of the Sibley College 

MECHANICAL°ENGINEERING, 

CORNKLL UNIVERSITY. 

loit with the work in Courses of Instmction in 

Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical, Marine and Railway, 



Engines, Boilers, Dynamos, etc.. 

Locomotives and Railway Appliances, 

can be iloue al fixeil charges, where the results may be useil for the benefit 
of the Colle(;e. 
For statenieut of facilities, particulars and prices. a(l<lress 

Director of Sillrv Colleoe, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Home Life Insurance Company 

of Meifv York. 

" The searchlight of investiRation into the affairs of the Home Life Insurance 
Company failed to bring out a single questionable 



1. R. STEVENS, General Agent, 

» East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
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The Morse Silent Chain 

A Metal Belt taking the place of Gearit^ and 
all forms of Belting, 



Why It Saves Power. 

The joints of the Morse Silent Chain are of original and 
unique design. They are simple in construction, consisting 
of two pieces of hardened tool steel, so shaped and ar- 
ranged that, as the joint works while passing on and off 
the sprocket, one piece rocks and rolls on the other, thus 
practically eliminating friction. By means of this joint the 
Morse Silent Chain is able to sustain an efficiency of nearly 
99 per cent. 

Send for Catalogue No. 7. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. YmU. S. A. 
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ANDRUS & CHURCH, 

Booksellers, Stationers, 
Printers and Bookbinders* 



143 East State Street, Ithaca^N.Y. 
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Taii^liaiiiiock Falls. 
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IF YOU GET IT FROM US IT'S RIGHT. 



ff 



We understand your wants. If we don't have 
what you ask for, we get it for you. 



SI VOUS IvE PROCUREZ CHEZ NOUS ^A IRA. 



BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, 

ONE PRICE PRECIOS FUOS 

CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 

118 East State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 



Sabemos lo que Ud. necessita. Si no tenemos lo 
que necessita, se lo conseguire mos. 



"SI UD.LO COMPRA AOUl ES COSA BUENA" 
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We have the nobbiest line of 
Suitings, Overcoatings, and 
Trouserings in town. Come 
in and look them over. Our 
prices are belotv competitiofi. 
Our workmanship and fit are 
strictly guaranteed, : 



QOLDENBERQ 



THE 



UNIVERSITY TAILOR 

The Goldenberg Block, Kddy St. 



Ofrece al publico el mejor 
surtido en la ciudad, de gen- 
eros para trajes, sobretodos, 
pantalones, etc. ::::::: 
Sus precios son sin competen- 
cia. El corte, comodidad y 
elegancia son estrictamente 
garantizados. ::::::::: 



ITHACA No. 4 



$100 LIST 



^UR No. 4 $100 litl gun ihown above i> our mod popular medium -priced gun ; 
it! grett popuiarily being evioced by the loi^ number uld and by the many idr- 
ring teMmonialt received. commeDding iu beauty, durability, (hooting quilitiei 
and excepdonal gun value, li ii fined with very fine imported Damaicui oi 
genuine Kru[^ Fluid Steel buteli: nicely figured, handiomely checkered. 6nely 
Gniihed Walnut ilock. made with lull piitol grip unleu olherwite ordered : frame, top-lever, 
(onnd iron and guard nicely engraved by hand ; gold plaled Iriggeri and gold ihield in atock. 
Send for catalog and pcica on IS diaaent gradei. $17.73 net la $300 Un. 

• ITHACA GUN CO., ?2ii!2: ITHACA, N. Y. 
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STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 

A. D. ALCOTT, '0?. D. M. DcBARD, '0? 

Ajcnts for HasUnji Uvndry. 
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When one enters a practical institution like Cornell, one should meet 
all the practical people. About the first you shculd meet is the ** Prac- 
tical Hattist/' 

I make all my own Stiff Hats (that's the first point to note), then 
by means of a special device I shape them to fit the head perfectly ; 
(this is the second point) ; (the last point) hats are the best wear- 
ing hats to be had for almost any price. The price is $3.00. For over 
thirty years hat- making has been my sole business. The experience 
gained in that time is yours to command. 




Per mas de 30 anos, sombrerero ha sido mi unica profesion. La 
experiencia ganada en este largo tiempo esta a su disposicion. 

W. J. REED, 

Practical Hattist, 149 Bast State St. 

ITHACA, NE'W YORK. 
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SUIT-CASES 
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TRAVELING BAGS, 
SACOS DE VIAJE. 
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CORNELL LIBRARY BUILDINO. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $350,000.00. 
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R. A. tieggie & Bro, Co., Jewelers, 

Fraternity Jewelry, Diamond Mountings, etc. 

Dealers In Precious Stones, Watches, etc 

Special attention giveM to Repairing of Fine Watches and Jeweliy. 
Altentiou specials accont^e aun reparation montres ami bijoux, 

"COME & TALK IT OVER WITH l"S." 
" Venez chez nous. & nou: 

m Eut state Street, 
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First Preaidetit of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
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To 

Louis P. Lochnbr, 

First President 

of the 

Association of Cosmopolitan Ci^ubs. 

This Annuai« is gratefully dedicate<1, 

In recognition of his great services 

and unselfish devotion to 

the Association. 



in iirmonam 



(&arsm Aanurl Altamtrana, (CanuU 'OS 

ftinttayo. Illl|)lt 
BuTti. Vrbruarg 15. larB Itth. ««kI| 10. 191IB 



MJi:, the members of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, de- 
**^ sire to express oiir deep sorrow at the sudden and 
uniiniely death of Mantei, Altamikano, of Santiago, 
Chile. During his short stay with us he won the respect 
and admiration of all who knew him. As a reward for bril- 
Hant study his country had sent him here as a student, and 
lie was almost ready to enter upon a life of usefulness in its 
service when death removed him from our midst. We wish 
to extend our sincere sympathy to his family in their be- 
reavement . 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to his memory, the.se 
resolutions be published in the University and local papers 
and in the Cosmopolitan Annuai,, and a copy sent to his 

For the Club, F. Urrutia, 

M. B. Almeida. 
F. D. Mitchell. 
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MINUTES OF CONVENTION, ASSOCIATION OF 

COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS 



THE first meeting of the session of Cosmopolitan and Inter- 
national Clubs, called by the Wisconsin International Club 
for the purpose of definitely organizing the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs, was called to order shortly after 2 P. m., Saturday, 
December 28th, 1907, in Association Hall, 740 Langdon St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. President Cardenas, of the Wisconsin 
Chapter, delivered an address of welcome, after which a temp- 
orary organization was eflFected by the election of F. F. Cardenas, 
of Wisconsin, temporary chairman, and F. D. Mitchell, of Cornell, 
temporary secretary. Reports on the history and progress of the 
different chapters were then called for, in the order of age of the 
clubs represented. Mr. L. P. Lochner reported for the Wisconsin 
International Club. After hearing his report, and before hearing 
the other reports, it was suggested that a committee on credentials 
should examine into the credentials of the delegates. On motion, 
a committee of three, consisting of Mr. Homs, Mr. Kurkjian, and 
Mr. Benitez, was appointed, and after examining the credentials 
the committee reported the following gentlemen as the accredited 
representatives of their respective chapters : 

Wisconsin International Club, Mr. M. Hidalgo, Mr. L. P. Lochner. 

Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. M. B. Almeida, Mr. P. D. Mitchell. 

Michigan Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. A. S. Kurkjian, Mr. A. C. Schmidt. 

Illinois Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. J. M. Homs. 

Purdue Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. J. Rivera, Mr. J. Francia.* 

Ohio State Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. D. Tao.* 

Louisiana State International Club, Mr. R. L. Henry. 

Chicago International Club, Mr. C. Benitez. 



^ Blr. Fxancia had ^po credentials, and did not take part in the first meeting, 
but was duly accredited and allowed to vote in the meeting of Monday, Dec. 30th. 

' Mr. Tao did not arrive in time to take part in the first meeting, but was 
present and voted at the Monday meeting. 
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After the report of the committee on credentials had been ac- 
cepted, the reading of the reports on the history of the different 
chapters was resumed. Mr. Almeida reported on Cornell; Mr. 
Kurkjian, on Michigan ; Mr. Homs, on Illinois ; Mr. Rivera, on 
Purdue ; Mr. Henry, on Louisiana ; Mr. Benitez, on Chicago. 

A resolution was passed instructing the temporary secretary to 
send a telegram to the Ohio State Cosmopolitan Club, and letters 
to the persons in charge of forming clubs at Harvard University, 
Iowa State University, the University of Minnesota, George 
Washington University, Leland Stanford University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. A motion was also passed instruct- 
ing the secretary to answer a letter, which had previously been 
read to the convention, from President Charles R. Van Hise, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

A motion was made and seconded that a constitutional com- 
mittee be appointed, consisting of one delegate from each chapter 
represented, the delegation from each chapter to nominate its own 
representative in case more than one delegate was present. The 
motion was carried, and the Chairman appointed the following 
committee to draft a constitution, and report to the Monday meet- 
ing : Mr. Mitchell, chairman ; Mr. Lochner, Mr. Kurkjian, Mr. 
Homs, Mr. Rivera, Mr. Henry, Mr. Benitez. The Saturday meet- 
ing them adjourned. 

After an " International Night " Saturday evening by the Wis- 
consin International Club, a banquet Sunday afternoon, and an 
informal meeting Sunday night at which the preliminary report 
of the constitutional committee was discussed in a general way, 
the convention held its second meeting Monday morning, 
December 30th, 1907, in the same room in which the Saturday 
meeting had been held. Chairman Cardenas called the meeting 
to order about 9:40, and Mr. Tao, who had arrived Sunday, re- 
ported on the history and progress of the Ohio State Cosmopolitan 
Club. The report of the constitutional committee was then called 
for. The proposed constitution was read as formulated by the 
committee after the informal discussions of the previous evening, 
and the following amendment was added : 

Amendment to be added to Article IX, Section i, at end, con- 
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tinuin^ same paragraph : " Amendments to the constitution 
may also be proposed by the Board of Directors, such amend- 
ments to go' into efiFect when ratified by three-fourths of the 
chapters." 

The constitution with this amendment was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the convention, to go into effect when ratified by three- 
fourths of the chapters. 

The by-laws recommended by the committee were then con- 
sidered, and the following amendments were passed : 

In Article III, on Dues, Section i, the proposed entrance fee of 
$1, for new chapters was raised to $2. 

Article V, Certificates of Membership, was added, as follows : 
"Section i. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 
provide certificates of membership for members of the chapters of 
the Association." 

Article VI, Amendments. " These by-laws may be amended or 
suspended at any convention by a two-thirds vote. The Board of 
Directors shall also have power to amend the by-laws." 

The by-laws as thus amended were then unanimously adopted. 

[The constitution and by-laws will be found in full later in this 
Annual.] 

After the adoption of the constitution and by-laws, the minutes 
of the Saturday meeting were read, corrected, and approved. 
Nominations for the position of Executive Chapter for the year 
1908 were then called for. Wisconsin and Cornell were nominat- 
ed, the former being chosen. For Recording Chapter, Cornell 
and Michigan were nominated, the former being elected. For mem- 
bers of the executive committee were nominated Messrs. Rivera, 
Kurkjian, Homs, Almeida, and Henry. Mr. Henry's name, how- 
ever, was withdrawn before the vote was taken. Messrs. Rivera, 
Homs, and Kurkjian were elected. 

Nominations for the next place of meeting were then called 
for. Cornell offered to entertain the 1908 convention if no more 
centrally located chapter cared to undertake the work, but with- 
drew later in favor of the others when it was seen how many 
chapters were desirous of undertaking the work. Michigan, 
Chicago, Purdue, and Ohio volunteered in rapid succession ; 
Michigan was chosen, by a majority of votes cast. 
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A resolution was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried, ten- 
dering to the officers of the Y. M. C. A. the thanks of the Associ- 
ation for their courtesy and hospitality in placing their building 
at the disposal of the convention. 

It was moved and seconded that the time of the next convention 
be during the Christmas vacation of 1908-9, the exact dates to be 
announced later to suit the convenience of the Michigan Cosmo- 
politan Club. Carried. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report to the convention on a suitable yell for the 
Association. Messrs. Kurkjian, Schmidt, and Tao were appointed. 

Mr. Scholz, a former Rhodes Scholar, now of the University of 
Wisconsin, next delivered a farewell address, after which an ad- 
journment was taken for lunch. The delegates came together 
again about 2:30 P. M., to sign the constitution and finish up the 
remaining business. The committee on the yell reported the 
following, modeled after the " locomotive yell " of the University 
of Michigan, starting slowly, and quickening toward the end : 

"Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! A! C! C! 
Rah! ! Rah! ! Rah! ! Rah! ! A! ! C! ! C! ! 
Rah! ! ! Rah! ! ! Rah! ! ! Rah! ! ! A! ! ! C! ! ! C! ! ! 

Hooray! ! ! ! '» 

This yell was officially adopted. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried, that the con- 
vention extend a vote of thanks to the Wisconsin International 
Club for its hospitality. A similar vote of thanks was extended 
to the Committee of Arrangements of the convention. The 
minutes of the morning and afternoon were then read and ap- 
proved, and the convention adjourned to hear an address on " In- 
ternationalism," by Prof. G. C. Comstock, of the University of 
Wisconsin. This address closed the session. 

PRANK D. MITCHELL, 

Temporary Secretary. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By F. F. Cardenas. 
Delegates and Friends: — 

As President of the Wisconsin Chapter of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, I deem it an honor to welcome you most 
cordially to this first meeting of these clubs : first, because thus I 
have been afforded the honor of meeting you, men from many 
different countries and representing many universities, reverencing 
the words * country ' iand * university ' ; and secondly, because this is 
the happy climax of a cherished idea I have borne in mind ever 
since the beginning of this scholastic year : the propagation and 
development of these clubs, and the uniting of all their members 
to form one powerful national organization, with a definite, well- 
formulated object, to be later transformed into a world-wide asso- 
ciation, which shall be recognized in the world of politics, as a 
powerful factor to be reckoned with in diplomatic disputes, al- 
ways striving for world-peace. Not that it shall enter directly 
into politics as a mere political machine, but that it shall be the 
place where young men of intelligence shall be trained to think, 
learn and analyze the social conditions, diplomatic affairs, com- 
mercial administrations, political government, and characteristics 
of the different countries and their inhabitants, so that if in after 
years they come into contact with members of these nations 
in vital questions concerning national welfare, they may with 
facility and confidence arrange those matters, in a peaceful way, 
knowing well the character and ideals of the representatives of 
both sides. 

This movement was started in 1903, by Mr. Karl Kawakani, a 
Japanese student, who with twelve other members formed the first 
chapter at this University. Though he had an undefined idea as 
to the future of the Club, he saw the necessity for it, and went 
ahead in its formation. Him we must acknowledge as the father 
of this great movement. 

With one weak chapter in 1903, four years later, in 1907, we 
find ourselves in a convention with eight strong chapters represent- 
ed, all with a definite end in view. The spirit of the movement has 
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spread like wildfire, and is still spreading with such strength and 
rapidity through the universities of this country that nothing can 
stop it. Some of its good results we already see. But they must 
not stop here. There are other equally good universities in our 
countries, and clubs of this same nature must be formed and 
affiliated to the general association. It is an international affair^ 
not a local or national one. Some of you return to your countries 
in a year, some in two years, and others later, but we must all 
bear this movement in mind, and be ready to propagate it as soon 
as we return. The ultimate results we are looking for may not 
be obtained in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, but sooner or later 
they will come, beyond a doubt. 

This convention raises us several steps higher on the ladder we 
are climbing, aiid makes our project more realistic. The future 
looks so encouraging that there is no doubt that great results will 
be obtained before this scholastic year closes. 

At first the idea of having this convention seemed a very pre* 
sumptuous one to the pessimists, who passed judgment without 
stopping to analyze the situation. They did not take into con* 
sideration that the members are picked intellectual young men 
from all the civilized countries, and with such men this project 
could not fall through. It has been shown that every chapter to 
a man is behind this movement, and therefore it is bound to 
succeed. The need to place the association on a solid basis was 
well understood, and the response generous. Union makes 
strength, and this is what we need to carry our determinations 
through, and we are getting it. 

A great International Conference at the Hague has recently 
been held which has done more or less good, but which started at 
the top of the ladder. We, gentlemen, are starting at the bottom, 
and must climb to the top, slowly but steadily, leaving behind us 
a concrete basis of well formulated ideas, with lasting friendships 
and intelligent resolutions. 

But there is also a phase of this movement which affects us 
more individually: the social results we obtain from it. We 
learn to respect and admire the good qualities and characteristics of 
people of other nationalities, of whom, perhaps, we previously had 
wrong ideas. As the national day of our country arrives, we tell 
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before the Club of this or that glorious triumph or era in our 
history, thus showing our love and pride and patriotism. We 
show to our fellow members our social customs, by characteristic 
entertainments of our country. These nights have developed a 
friendly rivalry between the difiFerent nations, which, far from 
causing any animosity, has only served to make each entertain- 
ment more pleasant and interesting. Here, far away from our 
homes, and in constant touch with men from other nations, we 
learn to discern and better judge the faults of our country, and 
are ready to try to remedy them as soon as we return. 

One of the discouragements which the young student dreads 
most is to arrive in a strange college town and find no friends. 
Thousands of people may pass him by, and still he feels as lonely 
as if he were a thousand miles away from civilization. The 
passers-by seem cold and unfriendly, and his heart hardens. The 
greater number of failures and disappointments are due to this 
fact, there is no doubt. 

If this is so, then there is a great work for our clubs right here, 
at the universities. Special pains should be taken to make 
things pleasant for the young foreign student as he arrives at a 
college where one of these clubs exists. Permanent committees 
ought to be named by each chapter, to receive and help him and 
get him started in his university work. For what is more 
pleasant than when you think yourself all alone in the world, 
suddenly to feel the grasp of a friendly hand ? When thinking 
yourself friendless, to find scores of -men anxious to be your 
friends, and to help you ? This can be better understood by those 
who have left their homes to study in a foreign country. 

This organization has a great future before it. There are 
many reasons for this, but I will point out only three : First, the 
sound, feasible, well-defined object we all have in view ; secondly, 
the rapid development which we are undergoing, which shows 
the spirit behind the movement ; and third, the rallying under 
our banner of men of mature knowledge, faculty and business men 
in general, thus raising our standard from a mere college organi- 
zation to a solid, substantial movement. 

In closing, I desire again to welcome you in the name of the 
International Club of the University of Wisconsin, and to wish 
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you a pleasant sojourn among us, so that when you leave us, it 
may be with pleasant impressions of this University and Club, and 
that you may bear uppermost in your minds that this Club to a 
man is behind this movement and willing to do all it can to help 
its further development, and to strengthen the ties of friendship 
which already exist between the different chapters. I wish also 
to thank you for the honor you have conferred on us, in allowing 
the first national convention to be held here. My sincere wish 
is that there shall never be any break whatsoever in the per- 
manent annual holding of these conventions, and that I may have 
the honor of seeing you there in the years to come. 



HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER. 

ON the evening of March 12th, 1903, sixteen foreign and two 
American students of the University of Wisconsin, represent- 
ing eleven diflPerent nationalities, gathered in the modest 
little apartments of Karl Kawakani, a Japanese student. An Inter- 
national Club was to be organized, in which all foreigners of the 
University and a limited number of Americans were to meet on 
an equal basis oi mutual friendship and brotherhood. Hovhan 
Hagopian, an Armenian, headed this organization ; a Norwegian 
was the first vice-president ; the offices of secretary, treasurer, 
and censor were filled by a Japanese, a United States and a 
German member respectively. 

Many believed this idea of universal brotherhood a mere 
chimera ; many predicted for the Club an early death ; yet the 
organization has grown until to-day it includes eighty-one mem- 
bers, representing nineteen nationalities. How did the Club 
reach its present flourishing condition ? 

In the beginning the programs were not very pretentious. 
During the first two years the Wisconsin internationalites paid 
little attention to the social side of club life, and limited them- 
selves to serious and often animated discussions of contemporaneous 
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international problems. In the early records I find topics like 
these discussed : " Marquis Ito as Viewed by a Japanese Democrat," 
" International Legislation," " Life and Works of Peter Miiuch," 
" The Macedonian Question," " French Convent Life," " The 
South American Republics," " American Influence in Japan," 
"The Principle Involved in the Russo-Japanese War." In every 
case the representative of the nationality concerned led the dis- 
cussion with a carefully prepared paper. 

But the members soon saw that more ought to be accomplished 
than the preparation and discussions of papers. At the end of 
the first year it was decided that the Club should receive the 
newly-arrived foreigners, and aid and direct them. 

Thus the second year began with a broader scope of work and 
a more extended membership. We find an ever increasing desire 
on the part of Americans to join the society. A provision was 
made, however, that the United States membership should never 
exceed one-third of the total membership. This check was 
thought necessary in order that the Club might at all times re- 
main democratic and cosmopolitan, and no single nationality out- 
number the others too greatly. 

In January, 1905, the precedent was established of interspersing 
a series of social meetings between the meetings for serious dis- 
cussion. It was felt that in this way the members could much 
better promote good fellowship, and at the same time one nationality 
learn the idiosyncrasies of the others much better than in formal 
meetings. Since that time dances, musicales, and sociables have 
been regular features. 

An insight into the spirit which pervaded the Club may be 
gained from the resolution adopted " that the Club express its 
sincere sympathy with the Russian students in their struggle for 
constitutional government." On another occasion a motion was 
made that " in view of the fact that the Japanese students are to- 
day celebrating the birthday of their emperor, we pay our respects 
to the Japanese nation by a rising vote." 

Meanwhile, clubs were being organized in other universities. 
In 1904 the universities of Cornell and Buenos Ayres called into 
life similar organizations, and by October 5th, 1905, we find an 
affiliation of these three Clubs brought about. 
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Shortly after this a new departure was made in the policy of the 
Club. An entire evening was turned over to one nationality. On 
such an evening, the members from one nation describe the his- 
tory and institutions of their country, play music by their na- 
tional composers, throw on the canvas pictures of their mother 
country, decorate the hall with their national colors, yes, even 
serve refreshments peculiar to their native land. Thus the mem- 
bers have an opportunity to gain an insight into the mode of liv- 
ing, the characteristics, and the points of view of difiEerent peoples. 
These national nights are now one of the established features 
of the Club's activities. Every nationality arranges its night as 
close as possible to the date of some national holiday or independ- 
ence day. Thus the Dutch Night comes about December ist, the 
United States Night about February 32nd, the Filipino Night 
about December 30th, the day on which Dr. Jos^ Rizal was shot 
To the Filipinos belongs the credit of having given the first na- 
tional night, December i6th, 1905. During 1906 but two national 
nights were held, the Dutch Night, December ist, and the Filipino 
Night, December 15th, During 1907, however, we had more 
national nights, — the German-Austro-Hungarian Night, April 
20th, 1907 ; the Mexican Night, May 4th ; the United States 
Night, March 9th ; the Norwegian Night, May i8th ; and the 
International Night, June ist. The national nights for the present 
college year will begin directly after New Year's, and we expect 
to be entertained by the Filipinos, the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Germans, the Austrians, the Bohemians, the Hungarians, the 
Mexicans, the United States members, the British, and the 
Norwegians. 

But to return to the past history of the Club. At the end of 
the last college year still another feature was added to the activi- 
ties of the Club. The year was closed with an anniversary ban- 
quet unique among the banquets held at the University. Not 
only was the banquet hall beautifully decorated with the flags and 
emblems of every nationality represented, but the list of toasts 
included a short response of three minutes by every nation pres- 
ent, the speech being made first in the vernacular, and then fol- 
lowed by an English translation. 

The most recent feature that has been added is an annual recep- 
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tion at the beginning of the year to the new foreigners who have 
just matriculated. This reception is made as democratic and 
social as possible. The various nationalities call on their newly 
arrived countrymen and bring them to the Club. President C. 
R. Van Hise of our University welcomes them in an address, the 
president of our club gives them information in regard to our 
work, aims, and activities, and every effort is put forth to make 
the foreigner feel at home. 

We did not, like our brothers from Cornell, publish an Annual 
last year. We are, however, keeping a scrap-book for newspaper 
clippings, a book which is very interesting indeed. The Club 
also endeavors to get a regular reporter on the staff of the ** Daily 
Cardinal," the student daily of the University of Wisconsin, who 
has access to the columns of this paper, and can there do much 
toward advertising and '* boosting *' the organization. 

We are not so fortunate as to possess club rooms or a club 
house. We have had to content ourselves with holding our meet- 
ings in one of the ill-suited rooms of Library Hall. Whenever 
the members want to use the hall, they must decorate it and 
make preparations in the greatest haste on the afternoon preced- 
ing the entertainment, and remove all signs of their presence on 
the same evening after the meeting. This means that many are 
kept at work till after midnight. The members are now, how- 
ever, actively at work for a club house of their own. As an inter- 
mediate step toward the realization of our hopes, we are just now 
considering a plan of renting several adjacent houses in the Latin 
quarter, where we shall all room together, and there become more 
intimately acquainted with each other. 

The present membership is made up as follows : 14 Filipinos, 
5 Norwegians, 4 Germans, i Jamaican, 8 Japanese, i Swede, 20 
Americans, 4 Canadians, 4 Mexicans, 3 Chinese, i Hungarian, i 
Bohemian, i Romanian, i Brazilian, 2 Russians, 2 Englishmen, 
I Cuban, 2 Nova Scotians, i Argentine. 

Such, in broad outlines, is the history of the Wisconsin Inter- 
national Club. At first an obscure, unknown feature in the life 
of a large university, the Club is now acknowledged to be one of 
the most successful organizations in the institution. The faculty 
are beginning to take an active and sincere interest in us. We 
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have no warmer friend than President Van Hise. Time and time 
again he has given us encouragement in word and deed. He has 
aptly pointed out the analogy of the International Club move^ 
ment to the attempt made by Cecil Rhodes to promote the world 
peace by the establishment of scholarships, to the endeavor 
of the German emperor to promote better relations between the 
nations by the creation of exchange professorships, and to the im- 
portant influence which the mere contact of nationalities in the 
Hague Conference has had on universal peace. President Van Hise 
regularly invites the Club to his house once a year. Of all under- 
graduate clubs, the International Club is the only one upon which 
he confers this honor. 

In conclusion, a word about the correspondence with other 
chapters and other universities. At first too little attention was 
paid to this broader aspect of the Cosmopolitan Club idea, though 
from the very first the constitution stated as one of the chief 
objects of the Club *^ to induce the organization of similar clubs in 
other universities in the United States," Only once in a great while 
were programs exchanged with Cornell, Michigan, and Illinois. 
This fall, however, the secretary was instructed to write to the 
presidents or deans of some twenty universities in which it was 
said that there were many foreigners, and to ask them to bring 
about the organization of similar chapters. Accordingly, letters 
were sent to the following twenty-one universities, either through 
the secretary or through individual members who had friends at 
other institutions : Oxford, England ; Berlin, Germany ; Lehigh, 
Princeton, Vanderbilt, Louisiana, Johns Hopkins, California 
State, Yale, Columbia, George Washington, Nebraska, Harvard, 
Leland Stanford, Washington State, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Iowa State University, Iowa State College, Indiana, and Chicago. 
Of these, Berlin, Vanderbilt, California State, Yale, and Columbia 
have not replied : Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, and Indiana were forced to decline the proposition, inasmuch 
as these universities have too small a proportion of foreigners to 
warrant the establishment of chapters ; Lehigh declined because 
of the flourishing condition of a Spanish- American fraternity, 
which I hope, however, can be afiiliated with the Association ; 
Oxford, George Washington, Harvard, Leland Stanford, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Iowa University, and Iowa College are just now trying to 
organize chapters ; Minnesota sent two men to Wisconsin lately 
to inspect our work ; and Chicago and Louisiana have since or- 
ganized, and are represented to-day by delegates. In addition, it 
was my good fortune a few days ago to visit Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and we have secured the cooperation of President Harris 
and Dean Grant to start a chapter there. In conclusion,' let me 
express the hope that soon the day may come when this move- 
ment shall have extended over the universities of the world, and 
every foreign student in every country shall find an international 
club where he will encounter catholicity of sympathies, where he 
will meet men filled with like ideals of patriotism and world 
peace. 



HISTORY OF THE CORNELL COSMOPOLITAN CLUB.' 

BY M. B. ALMEIDA AND F. D. MITCHELL. 

In October, 1904, a group of Latin- American students, assem- 
bled in the rooms of one of their number, were discussing the 
affairs of. their different countries, when Mr. Adalberto Pagundes 
suggested the idea of organizing a Cosmopolitan Club. Mr. 
Modesto Quiroga, with his broad philosophical point of view and 
true Lfftin-American enthusiasm, at once took hold of the idea, 
and after several conferences a meeting was called at the residence 
of Professor Thomas F. Hunt, November 7th, 1904, to discuss the 
following preliminary proposition, drawn up by Mr. Quiroga : 

'*We, all members of Cornell University, being desirous of 
forming ourselves into a Society for social purposes, hereby agree 
as follows : 

" I. The name of the Society into which we desire to form our- 
selves, shall be known as Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 

" II. The Club shall promote the mutual aid and benefit, ma- 
terial, moral, intellectual and social of its members. 



^ A more detailed account of the early history of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club 
win be found in Mr. A. A. Freedlander's ** Retrospect '* in the 1907 Annuai,, 

pp. 5ff. 
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" III. To stand in every circumstance, with a progressive view, 
for the spirit of our motto. 

" IV. To promote the interest and extend the influence of Cor^ 
nell University at home and abroad, and 

"V. For such purpose, the particular business and earnest duty 
of the Club shall be : 

" I. To maintain in the City of Ithaca the head office of the 
Club and a Club room or a Club house whenever possible. 

" 2. To aid and protect foreign students coming to the Univer- 
sity, and to promote social intercourse between them and American 
students. 

" 3. For the immediate benefit of foreign students to organize 
special classes for the practical study and conversation in English 
and also for the benefit of American students to organize classes 
in foreign languages. 

" 4. To maintain ever open a free tribune, where lectures can 
be delivered on moral, practical, speculative and cultural subjects. 

" 5. To promote the individual welfare of the members of the 
Club in their several countries through business relations. 

** 6. To promote friendly and commercial relations between the 
several countries, and a higher standard of order, justice and 
living. 

" 7. To promote the organization of societies with similar aims 
in other Universities, and in those countries actually sending their 
youth to the United States. • 

"VI. The official language of the Club shall be the English." 

The motto referred to above was as follows : " Economic Inter- 
dependence and Order as Base ; Freedom and Love in the Species 
as Principle ; Truth, Tolerance, Justice and Socialized Labor as 
Means ; Progress in Life as Aim." 

This Preliminary Proposition was discussed and adopted, after 
certain amendments had been made, and a public meeting was 
called in Barnes Hall, November loth, 1904, to discuss the Revised 
Proposition. About 60 persons were present, and much enthusi- 
asm was shown. Another meeting was called in Boardman Hall, 
November 30th, at which officers were elected, and a constitution 
was adopted, the general features of which are no doubt familiar 
to all the members of the Association, and need not be dwelt on 
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here.^ Certain features of the program were dropped, but all the 
essentials were retained ; and, in particular, the plan of a world- 
wide Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, of which the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club was to be only a single chapter, was adopted 
right at the start, and made explicit in our first constitution. 

From the very beginning, then, the idea of the founders was 
not limited to a single Club at Cornell, but included an Associa- 
tion of Clubs in all the principal colleges and universities of the 
United States, and ultimately of all the world. Cornell was not 
the first university to have a club of an international character. 
Numerous Latin-American, British Empire, and similar clubs were 
in existence long before ours, and even some cosmopolitan or in- 
ternational clubs ; but the idea of a world-wide federation of such 
clubs, including both Americans and foreigners, with a broad and 
well-defined international purpose, first took definite shape, we be- 
lieve, at Cornell. 

The first work of the newly elected oflScers was to find and equip 
suitable rooms. By January nth, 1905, the Founder's Day of 
Cornell University, this had been accomplished, and the Club held 
its houpe-warming in its new quarters,— a main room seating 
150-180 persons, and a smaller back room for committees, etc. 
At this time the club numbered 99 members, representing nine- 
teen different countries, 42 of them being from the United States. 

Meetings of various kinds were held at intervals during the re- 
mainder of the college year, but at a very early stage the plan of 
" national nights " was adopted, by which certain entertainments 
were placed in charge of the members from some one country. 
This plan was a success from the start. The members learned 
much about each other's countries, and the friendly rivalry be- 
tween the different colonies kept the programs up to a high 
standard. But lectures on topics of international interest, by 
prominent men from different countries, have always remained 
an important feature of the Club's programs, and occasional de- 
bates on social and political subjects have provided amusement 
as well as instruction. Nor have talented musicians among our 
members failed to add their part to the enjoyment of the meetings. 

Owing to the growth of the Club, it has seldom been possible 

^The Constitution at present in force will be fonnd in full elsewhere in this 

AlVKUAI*. 
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to have our meetings open to the public during the college year; 
but members have been free to invite a few friends, and occasional 
public entertainments have been given outside the Club rooms. 
During the summers, when fewer members are present, the Club 
has frequently kept open house to its friends of both genders, and 
these summer meetings have been among the most enthusiastic 
and successful the Club has given. We have also, from time to 
time, held various social functions, formal and informal, such as 
dances, receptions, picnics, musicales, smokers, banquets, and the 
like, at which our members have shown clearly that the social 
graces are not monopolized by any one nation. Last summer we 
invoked the dramatic Muse with a *' Mock Hague Peace Confer- 
ence," whose results were highly satisfactory both financially and 

artistically. 

Last year, for the first time, the Club published an " Annual," 

containing, among other features of interest, speeches before the 
Club by the Hon. Andrew D. White, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
and others, the music of the Cosmopolitan Club March, by one 
of our prominent Filipino members, and photographs of some of 
the larger colonies. It is hoped that at an early date this publica- 
tion may be converted into a quarterly or monthly magazine, as 
the organ of the entire Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

At present (December, 1907) the Club has 147 members, repre- 
senting 23 countries, as follows : Argentina, 8 ; Armenia, 2 ; Aus- 
tralia, I ; Brazil, 5 ; Canada, i ; Cape Colony, i ; Chile, i ; China, 
16; England, 2 ; France, i ; Greece, i ; Holland, i ; Iceland, i ; 
India, 4 ;• Japan, i ; Mexico, i ; Peru, i ; Philippine Islands, 13 ; 
Roumania, i ; Russia, 3 ; Sweden, i ; United States of America, 
80 (student members 42, faculty members 32, associate members 

6) ; Uruguay, i. 

It has never been the policy of the Club to discriminate against 

any nationality ; and while in practice the number of American 
student members has sometimes been nearly equal to the total 
number of foreign students, and the total American representation, 
student and faculty, more than half the Club, we have never 
placed any formal restriction on the size of the American colony, 
recognizing that we can learn much from the American mem- 
bers, as they can from us. 

We have never followed the example of the Wisconsin chapter 
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in admitting women members, owing to the practical diflBculties 
of maintaining club rooms with a mixed membership ; but on 
such occasions as our limited space allowed we have welcomed 
the ladies to our meetings. Where the opening of club rooms is 
not contemplated, we can see no objection to admitting women 
members ; and chapters with separate club rooms for women at 
co-educational and women's colleges offer a simple solution of the 
practical difficulties just referred to. 

Prom the start the Club has succeeded beyond the fondest hopes 
even of its founders. So far from proving a visionary scheme and 
ending in early discord, it has always been harmonious. Strong 
international friendships have grown up on all sides. The Club 
rooms are open to members at all times, and numerous magazines 
and newspapers, games, music, and informal discussions have 
been the means of drawing together all the members. Tourna- 
ments in caroms, ping-pong, and other games have been held from 
time to time, for a silver trophy donated by Mr. N. M. McLeod, 
'07, of Philadelphia, and have never failed to arouse the liveliest 
interest. It may be noted, also, that the cricket and association 
football teams of Cornell University draw the majority of their 
members from our Club. 

A year and a half ago we began to collect funds for a Club- 
house ; and while as yet only moderate progress has been made, 
owing to the small number of our alumni and the limited giving 
power of students who have not begun even to support them- 
selves, the work is going steadily forward, and we hope before 
long to have a house of our own which shall be a suitable center 
of Cosmopolitanism. 

As for propaganda work, we were already laying our plans for 
a more active campaign this winter and spring, and for a conven- 
tion next summer, when, through the enterprise of the Wisconsin 
Club, the present convention was called. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 
We believe we have to a large extent realized the dreams of our 
founders. As for the future of the movement, now that this con- 
vention has been called to organize definitely the entire Associa- 
tion, there is no doubt that greater progress than ever will be 
made all along the line. Rash indeed would be the prophet who 
should try to limit our future. 



HISTORY OF THE MICHIGAN COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

BY A. S. KURKJIAN. 

THB Michigan Cosmopolitan Club was first conceived by Kio Sue 
Inui, better known as "the little Jap orator" of the University 
of Michigan. The possibilities of such an organization were then 
suggested by Mr. Inui to Armen S. Kurkjian, an Armenian, and 
soon a German, Conrad Raps, was initiated into the project, thus 
completing the trio which might be called the nucleus of the 
Michigan Cosmopolitan Club. So far the work was independent ; 
but soon Mr. Inui heard that an organization similar to the one 
we were promoting had been organized at Cornell. He at once 
secured a copy of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club's constitution, 
and with the aid of the other two men mentioned drew up a 
similar constitution for our use. Arrangements for a general 
meeting in Room C, University Hall, having been made, on Jan. 
13th, 1906, almost two years ago, in a meeting of about thirty 
foreign students, the constitution proposed by the trio was adopted 
in full, and the following officers were elected to carry on the 
Club's business : — 

President, K. S. Inui, from Japan ; 

Vice-President, A. S. Kurkjian, from Armenia ; 

Secretary, E. Schmitz, from Germany ; 

Assistant Secretary, C. Raps, from Germany ; 

Treasurer, H. J. Wambold, from Canada ; 

Assistant Treasurer, J, Sifre, from Porto Rico. 

The Michigan Cosmopolitan Club was now a fact, and among 
its eighteen members the following nine countries were repre- 
sented : Armenia, Canada, Germany, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Poland, and Porto Rico. Thus the organization was com- 
pleted, and its activities began. 

The house committee secured McMillan Hall, the Y. M. C. A. 
building, as our meeting place, where we met once every two 
weeks to listen to interesting programs given by the different 
nationalities represented. These meetings were at times thrown 
open to the general public, and soon became a source of knowledge 
about the geography, history, education, and civilization of the 
different countries represented. 
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The success of the Club so far had made the men ambitious, 
and the idea of a house for the following year became very popu- 
lar, especially among the new members. Mr. Jalata, from East 
India, and Mr. Raps were appointed as a committee to promote 
the house proposition. These men, with the assistance of Mr. 
Badhuar, of Punjab, India, received donations from each member, 
and invested the money raised in furnishing a house, which was 
rented in the name of the Club for $40 a month. This was a 
good beginning; but when school opened, September, 1906, some 
of the members who had promised to live in the house did not 
return, and enough new men could not be found to take their 
places. A house had been secured before we were ready for it, 
and now the proposition was not self-supporting. For a while 
trouble stared us in the face ; but the active members came to the 
rescue, and by reaching deep into their pockets kept the house in 
good running condition. 

Before passing this subject, permit me to make the following 
suggestion to clubs which are planning for a house : Don't get a 
house until you are actually ready for it, and don't get one then 
until you can assure its financial success. 

On May 8th, 1906, the following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected : 

President, K. S. Inui, from Japan ; 

Vice-President, S. D. Jalata, from East India ; 

Secretary, C. Raps, from Germany ; 

Assistant Secretary, Geo. H. Ross, from Canada ; 

Treasurer, H. J. Wambold, from United States ; 

Assistant Treasurer, Pedro Llamas, from the Philippines. 

And now, as provided by our constitution, the first annual 
banquet of the Club was held, at which the following members of 
the faculty of the University of Michigan attended : Professor 
M. L/. D'Ooge, Professor E. C. Goddard, Dr. Chas. Wagner, and 
Mr. J. P. Bird. Mr. S. D. Jalata acted as toastmaster, and the 
following toasts were responded to : 

** The Club, " Mr. K. S. Inui, from Japan ; 

** The Foreign Student," Mr. A. S. Kurkjian, from Armenia ; 

" Our Contracting World," Prof. E. C. Goddard, of U. of M.; 

" The Club House," Mr. Conrad Raps, from Germany ; 

•* The Other Fellow," Dr. Chas. Wagner, of U. of M. ; 

** Michigan," Mr. Prank Luza, from Peru ; 

** How We Feel When Away 

from Home," Mr. J. P. Bird, of U. of M.; 

" Our Duty," Mr. J. Sifre, from Porto Rico. 
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This banquet did a vast deal toward strengthening our Club. I 
would recommend that all the clubs hold some similar event each 
year, in order that the members may come into close contact with 
men of prominence of the faculty and of the outside world. 

The last meeting before vacation took the form of a farewell 
meeting for the senior members who expected to graduate. Here 
speeches were made and parting wishes expressed, after which ice 
cream and cake were served,' thus closing the activities for that 
school year. 

In September, 1906, the Michigan Cosmopolitan Club was com- 
fortably housed in its club house. Everything was cozy and 
inviting. All it needed now was new members. The efforts of 
the membership committee were well repaid. Soon we had forty- 
six active members, representing fifteen different countries, and 
the following nine hononary members from the faculty of the 
University of Michigan : Pres. James B. Angell ; Prof. Martin L. 
D'Ooge; Prof. Alexander Ziwet; Prof. Edwold Boucke; Dr. 
J. A. C. Hildner ; Dr. Warren W. Florer ; Dr. Chas. P. Wagner ; 
Dr. A. W. Smith ; Mr. J. P. Bird. 

The activities for the collegiate year 1 906-1 907 consisted of a 
house-warming, an initiation, the regular program meetings, 
socials, an entertainment, and the second annual banquet. The 
house-warming was held in the Club house, Oct. 6th, 1906, and 
served the double purpose of introducing the Club house to our 
friends and of entertaining candidates for membership. The 
initiation meeting was carried on by representatives of six dif- 
ferent nations, and proved to be an excellent entertainment for 
the members, as well as a memorable affair for the initiates. The 
regular programs, held every three weeks, were carried on by the 
different nationalities, as described before, and were always in- 
structive as well as entertaining. Two socials were held. They 
were little informal evenings at the Club house, to which each 
member invited a young lady friend, and the Club as a whole 
invited professors and their wives. Card games, music, tricks by 
the Hindoo members, and dancing, together with refreshments, 
made these evenings very enjoyable. The expenses for such 
affairs were paid entirely by the members participating in them. 
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The entertainment which was given at Ann Arbor, Mich., the 
last part of February, 1907, and at Ypsilanti, Mich., in May of the 
same year, was got up for the purpose of advertising the Club. 
The nominal sum of 25 cents was charged for admission to pay the 
expenses of the entertainment, which took the form of sidelights 
on the home life of diflEerent countries. Costumes were secured 
from Detroit, and a long time was given for rehearsals, which 
tended to make this event a success. 

The second annual banquet was held on May 23d, 1907. Presi- 
dent Angell and several of the professors attended the banquet, 
adding much to the enjoyment of the evening. Professor Martin 
L. D'Ooge acted as toastmaster, and the following toasts were re- 
sponded to : 

**The Open Door," President James B. Angell ; 

"Our Prime Movers,** Mr. Frederic M. Unson; 

"Students from Afar,** Dr. Warren W. Florer; 

"Cosmopolitans Abroad,** Mr. Conrad Raps; 

" Is It Worth While ? '* Dr. J. A. C. Hildner ; 

"TheABCof A.C. C.,** Mr. Kio Sui Inui. 

The above will give you an idea of what was done during the 
year in the way of activities ; but I must tell you of a few things 
which happened during the business meetings, namely, the deci- 
sion on the amount of dues during the year ; the decision barring 
young ladies from membership and its results ; the election of 
members for the ensuing year ; and the house proposition for the 
present collegiate year. . 

Early in the year it was voted to keep the initiation fee one 
dollar, the same as during the previous year, and in addition, to 
levy house dues of 25 cents a month. The decision was all right the- 
oretically, but in practice it became almost impossible to collect 
the 25 cents. Therefore the Michigan Club has now given up the 
monthly payment system, and charges instead the higher annual 
fee of three dollars. A still higher annual fee is not desired by 
the Club, because a large portion of its members are self-support- 
ing students and really cannot afford to pay more. 

About the middle of this year, the question of admitting young 
ladies as active members was brought before the Club. Certain 
members were enthusiastic over admitting them, and others fought 
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against it, on the ground that, since we had a club house and held 
meetings therein, admitting young ladies as members would neces- 
sitate supporting a matron, which the Club was not then finan- 
cially able to do. As a result of this discussion, an amendment to 
the constitution was passed to bar for the present young ladies 
from active membership, and as a result of this action six members 
resigned from the Club. But on the whole, this decision has 
proved beneficial rather than detrimental to the Club. 

In May, 1907, the following officers were elected for the present 
college year : 

President, A. S. Kurkjian, from Armenia ; 

Vice-President, E. J. Prebis, from United States ; 

Secretary, F. Lnza, from Peru ; 

Assistant Secretary, P. Mayhood, from Canada ; 
Treasurer, A. P. Pelides, from Turkey. 

Immediately upon election these officers started on an active 
campaign for a new club house, and by the end of last July, due 
chiefly to the efforts of our present treasurer, Mr. Pelides, enough 
money was raised from the active members to warrant the rental 
of a new house, which is the present home of the Michigan Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 

Now, I will tell you of the present condition of our Club. We 
have nine honorary members, eighteen alumni, and thirty-two 
active members, representing in all seventeen countries. We are 
comfortably located in our new home, the doors of which are 
always opened with welcome to any cosmopolitan member, no mat- 
ter from where he may hail. We have lately inaugurated a new 
system of initiation, and adopted the Christmas-tree custom, which 
has brought much cheer to all of us. In short, we are prospering, 
and the Club to-day is much stronger and more able to carry on 
its work than ever before. We also have certain definite things 
for which we are working. These are : (i) to put the club house 
on a better financial basis ; (2) to keep in touch with our alumni, 
and to establish similar clubs in the different countries to which 
they have returned ; (3) to start a fund to help foreign needy stu- 
dents ; and (4) to do all we can to organize and maintain an Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, so as to be better able to carry on 
the work so well begun. 
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. And now in closing I wish to thank the Wisconsin International 
Club for the active part it has taken to bring about a union 
of all the Cosmopolitan Clubs, and for the invitation so kindly ex- 
tended to the Michigan Club. May its efforts be crowned with 
success, and may we have an Association before we part from 
Madison ! 



HISTORY OF THE ILUNOIS COSMOPOUTAN CLUB. 

BY JOS6 M. HOMS. 

IT is a great pleasure for me to have this opportunity of talking 
to you in regard to the Cosmopolitan Club of the University 
of Illinois, not because of any surprising progress made by that 
organization since it was founded, but simply because I firmly 
believe that out of these club histories in which success and fail- 
ure are faithfully recounted, a strong light will be derived which 
will invigorate our Club to the point of assuming or taking its 
proper place in the first ranks among the intellectual and social 
student clubs in Illinois. 

More than two years ago the idea occurred almost simul- 
taneously in Mr. Se villa's mind and in my own, of organizing the 
foreign students at our University, so that we might establish a 
sound and strong social and intellectual intercourse, which would 
not only make our stay in a foreign university more pleasant, but 
would also bring to us large benefits in later years by the culture 
acquired with the first-hand knowledge of other countries. We 
were then thinking only of a purely local organization, and of 
admitting to it only those students born in foreign nations. Later 
on we learned that similar organizations existed already in Wis- 
consin, Cornell, and Michigan ; and at the beginning of the 1906- 
1907 term Mr. Sevilla, a Filipino, displayed great activity in 
bringing about the formation of the Club at Illinois. He entered 
into correspondence with the presidents of the Clubs already 
named, all of whom gave him hearty encouragement to proceed in 
his work. Especially is this true of Mr. Hardenberg of Wiscon- 
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sin, to whom I wish to ofiPer right here my modest tribute of 
thanks for his valuable cooperation in the establishment of our 
Club. 

The preliminary meetings were held in a student's room at 911 
West Illinois St., Urbana. On the 28th of October, 1906, the 
meeting was called to order by acting chairman Sevilla, who ap- 
pointed me to act as Secretary. If I remember well, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, India, Argentina, and Spain were represented at 
that meeting, by a total of 24 students. A very encouraging 
letter was read from Mr. Hardenberg of Wisconsin, in which 
there was much valuable advice regarding the conducting of the 
affairs of the proposed Club, which letter drew forth great applause 
from all present. Sevilla also read a circular issued by Cornell 
stating the aims of the proposed international society to be known 
as the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, for whose final organiza- 
tion we meet now at this convention. After that the Constitution 
proposed by a committee previously appointed was read, discussed, 
and approved with some few amendments. This constitution 
was very similar to Cornell's, of which we had a copy ; the only 
two important changes that I can now recall being, that the 
United States membership is unrestricted at Illinois *, and that the 
Club dues are much lower than at Cornell. The last difference 
has had, in my opinion, an important bearing on the life of the 
Club which is the subject of this report, especially during this 
semester, because we have not been able, owing to lack of 
resources, to give due importance to the social part of the 
Club's program. 

After the adoption of the Constitution the election of officers for 
that semester took place, resulting as follows: President, H. 
Sevilla, P. I. ; Vice-president, P. Coronel, Argentina ; Secretary, 
S. Bose, India; Treasurer, O. Sumay, Argentina. 

The organization of the Illinois Cosmopolitan Club was then 
completed October 28th, 1906. At once the program and 
membership committees were set to work, and finally the arrange- 
ments were made for the Inauguration program, which was 

' [Mr. Horns here evidently has Wisconsin in mind ; ComeU has never placed 
any restriction on the size of the United States representation. — Ed.] 
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given the 14th of December, in the Hall of the Adelphic Literary 
Society, one of the prettiest, if not the prettiest hall for such 
purposes. The enthusiasm displayed in the preparation was 
great. The hall was adorned with the flags of many different 
nations and the University pennants, with flowers, and with 
. Japanese lanterns. We secured the president of the University, 
Dr. Edmund J. James, honorary member, to give us an address 
on that occasion, a privilege which until now has only been 
shared by very few of the student organizations in our University. 
At that inaugural meeting we heard also an address by Mr. 
Sevilla, after which an informal reception was held and soft drinks 
and cakes were served. At this reception much enthusiasm was 
shown not only by the foreign students present but also by the 
Americans who had been invited. We might well say that the 
success of that meeting was the foundation stone of our Club. In 
every one of the meetings held after that, during the last year, 
the membership of the Club was increased by the addition of 
both American and foreign students, until at the closing meeting 
there were twelve nations, represented by 42 students. On 
December 20th, 1906, Mrs. Hix of Urbana gave a reception to 
the Cosmopolitan Club. 

The intellectual activities of our Club from then on followed 
very much the lines of those of the three older Clubs. Almost 
every month we had a program, which was delivered by the 
members of a single nation, or of two nations when the member- 
ship of a single nation was not strong enough to give the enter- 
tainment alone. Thus we had a Hindoo Night, a Filipino Night, 
a Spanish-Argentine Night, and a Japanese Night, all of which 
were very successful. The general plan was to play some music, 
national whenever possible, to deliver an address on the history, 
politics, or customs of the entertaining nation, and to showstereop- 
ticon views to give an idea of its architecture and industry. 

The oflScers for the second semester of last year were chosen on 
Feb. 1st, 1907, as follows : President, ly. C. Powers, U. S. A.; 
Vice-president, J. M. Homs, Spain ; Secretary, H. Sevilla, P. I.; 
Treasurer, O. Sumay, Argentina. 

Besides the activities already mentioned the Cosmopolitan Club, 
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when spring came, decided to try its good fortune in the most 
American of American sports, and consequently organized a base- 
ball nine, which reaped three victories and only suffered as many 
defeats. Mention should be made here of the entertainment given 
by the Club at the begining of May, to which about two hundred 
persons were invited. The beautiful Adelphic Hall was divided 
into several booths, — Argentine, Japanese, Spanish, American, 
and Filipino, — ^in which members dressed in their national cos- 
tumes served some typically national drink, such as Japanese tea, 
genuine Spanish chocolate, or Argentine mate. Cakes in plenty 
of varieties were also served. Music, popular airs mostly, played 
an important part in the entertainment ; and the Japanese magic 
performed by Mr. Sato, a most genial Japanese entertainer, was a 
revelation to all present. Curios of several countries were also 
shown, the Orient being well represented in magnificent silk 
tapestries. The affair remains yet as the most successful we have 
had, and it will be long remembered by the Illinois membets. 

On May 22nd the election of officers for this semester took 
place, and the result was : President, J. M. Homs, Spain ; Vice- 
president, R. N. Tagore, India ; Secretary, L. D. Hinman, U. S. A.; 
Treasurer, J. Hilario, P. I. 

On May 25th the Club was royally entertained by the family of 
Professor Baldwin, who is one of our most valuable members, and 
with this function ended the first year of existence of our Club, a 
very successful year indeed, which gave promise of still better 
things in the future. 

On September 20th of this year we had our first meeting for 
this semester, and the Club decided to have fortnightly pro- 
grams of a private nature, and besides a public meeting and a 
reception during this semester. These fortnightly meetings have 
not had so far all the success anticipated by our Club, and I 
attribute this to the fact that not as much preparation is given to 
the papers presented, and some of the members therefore are not 
so anxious to come to the meetings, and a lack of interest is the 
consequence. On September 20th, it was voted that the Club 
should adopt the national pin. On December 19th, the proposed 
meeting for the public was held, and was very successful, more 
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than 150 persons attending. Speeches were made on the Political 
Situation of India, by R. N. Tagore ; on the Filipino Problem, 
^y J- G. Sanvictores; and on the Cosmopolitan Club, by Professor 
Baldwin. In addition a good many Mexican musical numbers 
were rendered by the Club quintet. 

In conclusion, I must say that while the Club spirit does not 
seem to be now as strong as it was at some periods last year, there 
are times when flashes of that same spirit come back strongly, 
and show that there is abundant life in the Illinois Club, life 
enough to retain her place easily among her sister clubs. This 
was exemplified by the action taken on October 9th, asking the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs which you represent to cooperate in the 
establishment of a central Board of Control, out of which action, 
and with the cooperation sought, has sprung this memorable con- 
vention, which I feel sure will strongly tend to the improvement 
of all the Cosmopolitan Clubs and to the fraternization of all the 
Cosmopolitan students in the world. 

I shall not finish without delivering to you the message I am 
instructed to bring here by the Illinois cosmopolites, — a message 
of good will and brotherhood to the cosmopolites here represented 
by you, to which I add my heartiest thanks to the Wisconsin 
Club for the royal hospitality and care with which the delegates 
have been treated, and my sincerest congratulations for the suc- 
cessful and smooth course of this convention, which will ever 
stand as a patent proof of the power of organization of the 
Wisconsin International Club. 



HISTORY OF THE PURDUE COSMOPOUTAN CLUB. 

BY JOSfi RIVERA. 

THE Purdue Cosmopolitan Club was first organized September 
20th, 1907. Mr. J. Rivera called a secret meeting which 
was held on this date, six nationalities taking part in it : 
China, Argentina, Porto Rico, Spain, the Philippines, and Cuba. 
The Club took its definite form on October 15th, 1907, and on 
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November 26th, 1907, made its d6but before the University in an 
open meeting. This was soon followed by a smoker, which was 
given on the i8th of December. 

By this time the Club has grown considerably both in popularity 
and in number of members, as well as in number of difiFerent nation- 
alities. Australia, Bermuda, Canada, France, Germany, U. S., 
Mexico, and Switzerland are represented. At present the Club 
has 50 members, classified as follows : Regular, 45 ; Associate, 3 ; 
AflSilated, i ; Honorary, i. 

The program for 1908 is as follows : 

Jan. 8. — ^The Tribulations of a Frenchman in America, Madame Davies. 
Jan. 22. — ^The Present State of Civilization and Culture in Germany, 

Prof. Fluegel. 
Feb. 12. — American Night 
Feb. — Open. 

Mar. 4. — Australian-Bermudan-Canadian Night. 
Mar. — Latin-American Night 
April — Annual Hop. 
April — Philippine Night 
May — Annual Banquet 
May 30. — Annual Picnic. 



HISTORY OF THE OHIO STATE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

BY ALFONSO E. PONCE. 

THE Ohio State University opened its fall term of the year 
1907-8 on September 17th, 1907. As there were then enrolled 
in the University about forty students of different foreign 
nationalities, the idea came to many of us to form an international 
club. The idea seems to have come to many of the students 
simultaneously. I had heard of a Cosmopolitan Club at Illinois, 
the president of which was a personal friend of • mine, Mr. Paz was 
an old member of the Cosmopolitan Club at Cornell, and Mr. 
Barsamian had already sought advice from Michigan and Cornell 
as to the formation of a Cosmopolitan Club at our University. 
Credit must be given to these three men for the organization of 
the local chapter. 
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A number of preliminary meetings were held by the foreign 
students at the Acacia fraternity house, which was kindly oflEered 
us as temporary headquarters. At one of these meetings the 
officers of the club for the current year were elected. They are : 
Mr. Dicran B. Barsamian, of Armenia, president ; Mr. Alberto J. 
Paz, of the Argentine Republic, first vice-president ; Mr. Harry 
G. Carpenter, of Australia, second vice-president ; Mr. Alfonso E. 
Ponce, of the Philippine Islands, secretary ; Mr. Lorenzo Onrubia, 
treasurer ; Mr. Daqueen Tao, of China, assistant treasurer. The 
board of directors is composed of Mr. Dicran B. Barsamian, presi- 
dent, and Messers Alberto J. Paz, Desiderio Segovia, Julio Ortega 
(now absent), Daqueen Tao, Harry G. Carpenter, and Lorenzo P. 
Garrahan. 

The first social event of the Club was a banquet given at the 
Southern Hotel in Columbus, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of officers, November i6th, 1907. It was marked with great success 
and brought about favorable comment from the local press. The 
guest of honor was the Hon. Walter A. Mahoney, representative 
of the local board of trade to the recent Peace Conference at Lake 
Mohonk. 

We also have several members in the faculty : Prof. Josiah 
Renick Smith, Professor of Greek Language and Literature ; Dr. 
Benjamin Lester Bowen, head of the Department of Romance 
Languages ; Prof. Wilbur Henry Siebert, head of the Department 
of History ; Dr. Lewis Anderson Rhodes, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature ; Prof. Thomas Ewing French, Professor 
of Architecture and Drawing ; Dr. Edgar Shugert Ingraham, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages ; Dr. George Burridge Viles, Profes- 
sor of German Language and Literature. These men are all 
very enthusiastic about the club, specially Prof. Viles, who is a 
regular attendant at the meetings. He was lately elected Presi- 
dent of the International Esperanto Society, and we feel that we 
are sharers of the honors bestowed upon him. 

The Cosmopolitan Club gave its first international evening on 
March 4th, 1906, and it was very successful. Our guests num- 
bered about one hundred, including the best in college circles. 

So far we have no Club rooms, but we expect to have a house 
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next year. The Club is progressing rapidly. We are now hard 
at work upon a Spanish play, to be given at the University some 
time in the spring, which we hope will be successful. 

There are four of our members who will graduate next June. 
They are Messers Alberto J. Paz and Lorenzo P. Garrahan, in 
veterinary medicine, and Messrs. Dicran B. Barsamian and Alfonso 
K. Ponce in law. 



HISTORY OF THE LOUISIANA STATE 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

BY R. L. HENRY, JR. 

IN November, 1907, at an assembly, R. L. Henry, Jr., a member 
of the faculty and an ex-Rhodes Scholar, put before the student 
body the idea of establishing an International Club. The 
suggestion came from Professor R. F. Scholz, of the University 

« 

of Wisconsin, and the secretary of the International Club of that 
institution, Mr. Louis P. Lochner. The idea met with favor, and 
a meeting of those interested was called, at which Dr. Alexander 
B. CoflFey, Professor of Philosophy and Education, who had been 
a member of the International Club of the University of Wisconsin, 
spoke of the success of that Club. 

It was deemed advisable that the Club be started by Americans, 
and that after that the foreign students should be asked to join. 
A committee of five was elected to select the charter members of 
the Club. They drew up a list of twenty representative American 
students, and with the assistance of Professor Antonio Guell, a 
Costa Rican, who is taking an active interest in the Club, and of 
several of the foreigners, they selected about thirty of the foreign 
students. Of the fifty students thus selected those who responded 
to the invitation are to constitute the charter membership of the 
Club. The meetings before the Christmas holidays were taken 
up largely with questions of organization and the adoption of a 
constitution. Dr. Henry was elected to represent the Club at the 
first national convention of Cosmopolitan Clubs, as it was found 
that he could conveniently be present. The successful launching 
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of our club is due in great part to the eflScient management of our 
first president, Mr. J, T. Tanner. 

There are some fifty foreign students at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, a large proportion of them attracted by the excellent 
course in sugar engineering ; so the field should be a good one for 
an International Club. The largest delegations of foreigners are 
from Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Costa Rica. There are also 
representatives from the Hawaiian Islands, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 



HISTORY OF THE CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

BY CONRADO BENITEZ. 

THE movement to organize an International Club in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was started by S. Bose, a Hindu, who 
called a meeting of all the foreign students for Nov. 9th, 
1907. On that day ten students, representing India, China, Japan, 
the United States, Persia, and the Philippines, met together and 
decided to organize a club for the foreign students of the Univer- 
sity. A committee of three was elected to draft the constitution. 

On November 29th, 1907, at the second meeting of the club 
the constitution committee made its report. The constitution, as 
reported by the committee and adopted by the members, is like 
that of Wisconsin, with only slight exceptions in the way of fees, 
elections, and frequency of meetings. 

These two meetings, with the special meeting called to elect a 
delegate for the convention of all Cosmopolitan Clubs, are the 
only meetings the Club has had so far. The Club has fifteen 
members at present, who come from nine different countries : 
Japan, China, Germany, Russia, India, Persia, Norway, the United 
States, and the Philippines. 

In the comingwinter quarter the International Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago hopes to have more members and make its first 
public appearance. The faculty and students of the university, 
both Americans and foreigners, are interested in the movement. 
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The members of my Club sent me here to profit by your experi- 
ence, and to show you that all of us in Chicago are with you in 
this world-wide movement. 

OflScers : President, Yiko Hu, China ; Vice-President, O. Fortuu, 
Norway; Corresponding Secretary, S. Bose, India; Recording 
Secretary, C. Benitez, Philippines ; Treasurer, Mirza Sinora M. 
RaflSe, Persia. 



HISTORY OF THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE COSMOPOLITAN 

CLUB.^ 

THE idea of forming a Cosmopolitan Club in the State College 
of Iowa originated with Mr. K. A. Kirkpatrick, who was 
enthusiastically supported by Mr. M. M. Cruz. These men, 
assisted by Mr. F. Horcasitas, diffused this idea among the foreign 
element, so that when a meeting was called for the organization 
of the Club every one was prepared for the movement. 

The organization of this Club did not, of course, meet with any 
diflSculties worth mentioning, since it had already a precedent. 
Every one knew it would be a success, hence things shaped them- 
selves smoothly. When on December 9th, 1907, a meeting was 
assembled for the purpose of organizing a Cosmopolitan Club, the 
foreigners and Americans who were invited generously responded 
to the call of the organizing committee. After a short but pithy 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of such an or- 
ganization by Professor F. W. Bouska, a temporary organization 
was adopted until a constitution could be drawn up, and nothing 
further was done until after the Christmas recess. 

On January 27th, 1908, the committee on the constitution re- 
ported, and the constitution was adopted with very slight changes. 
On the 30th of the same month a meeting was held for the 
election of oflScers. The result was the election of the following 
men : President, K. A. Kirkpatrick ; Vice-President, E. J. Creel ; 
Secretary, J. L. Shannon ; Asst. Secretary, M. M. Cruz ; Treasurer, 



i[This Club did not take part in the convention, but its history is here inserted 
for convenience of reference. — Ed.] 
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F. Horcasitas ; Board of Directors, Mr. K. A. Kirkpatrick, Chair- 
man, Mr. I. Elayda, Mr. E. J. Creel, Mr. J. L. Shannon, Prof. H. 
C. Pierce, Prof. F. W. Bouska, Mr. M. M. Cruz. 

A series of business meetings was held after this, and among 
the important business carried was the negotiation with the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs for admission to it. As a 
consequence of these negotiations, the Iowa State College Cosmo- 
politan Club became formally the tenth chapter of the Association. 

So far no social gatherings have been held. The first one will 
be held some time in the near future. 

At present this Club counts 38 members, representing twelve 
difiPerent countries, as follows : United States, Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland, Japan, Canada, Philippine Islands, Mexico, Argentine 
Republic, Barbados, B. W. I., England, Porto Rico. 



ADDRESS OF THE HON. JOHN BARRETT. 

[After some delightful reminiscences of his experiences in the Orient, both in 
the United States diplomatic service and as Commissioner-General of the Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition of 1904, Mr. Barrett spoke mote particularly of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club movement and of the Ivatin-Ainerican countries. His remarks 
were in part as follows :] 

FROM my experience, I have seen that Americans have only 
begun to appreciate the gigantic strides which other nations 
are making. We are altogether too much inclined to think 
we are the only people who have made progress. It is high time 
that we overcame this selfish tendency, and learned from students 
who are familiar with other countries. If we expect the United 
States to be loved by other nations, we must respect the men they 
send here. We must love the foreigners, and seek to bring our- 
selves closer to them. In our dealings with them, we must apply 
the principle of the Golden Rule. After all, nations are but in- 
dividuals. Now there is no better trait in an individual than to 
be a good host. Similarly with a nation. In our wonderful self- 
complacency we must remember that we owe certain obligations 
to the representatives of other nationalities who are dwelling 
among us. We must respect them, and act the part of a good 
host toward them. 

The students of the American universities have no better 
opportunity to show their respect to other nations than by giving 
their hearty support to the International Club movement. It is 
my sincere hope that soon every university in this country will 
have an International Club. In this way there will be developed 
the greatest missionary corps ever sent abroad. 

There is no character in all history more worthy of praise 
than President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. Had it not been for the 
help of Mexico, the Central American Peace Conference, which 
is even now coming to an end at Washington, would never have 
succeeded. I am perfectly confident that soon we shall see to the 
south of us another great republic like our own, comprising all 
the Central American States. 

While I would like to speak more fully of Mexico's wonderful 
progress under the administration of President Diaz, of Central 
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America and its possibilities, now that the Central American 
Peace Conference has successfully concluded its efforts, and of 
Cuba, Haiti, and San Domingo, which are so close to the United 
States, I want to call your attention briefly to the conditions of 
development now prevailing in South America proper — a field 
which has heretofore been too remote, and has not been appreciat- 
ed by the Government and people of the United States. 

In Colombia we find a new era being inaugurated under the 
leadership of President Rafael Reyes. This country, which com- 
prises an area almost as large as Germany and France put to- 
gether, is at its nearest point only gcx) miles from the southern- 
most point of the United States. It should therefore be brought 
into close touch with our people. 

Venezuela is almost an unknown land to the average North 
American, and yet it possesses an area and possibilities not unlike 
those of Colombia. 

When we come to Brazil, however, we can use extraordinary 
terms. We should not forget that the entire connected area of 
the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific could be placed 
inside of Brazil ; that out of the Amazon River every morning 
flows four or five times as much water as put of the Mississippi ; 
that Rio de Janeiro, its capital, has a population of 900,000, and 
is rapidly becoming one of the most beautiful cities in the world ; 
that great harbor works and public improvements are being made 
along the whole Brazilian coast, and railroads extended into the 
interior ; that the whole nation is full of hope and ambition, and 
is becoming one of the principal powers of the world. Brazil now 
holds 20,000,000 people, and conducts a foreign trade valued at 
$450,000,000. 

Of little Uruguay, and Paraguay, which are between Brazil and 
Argentina, much might be said. Both are rich in agricultural 
potentialities, and are entering upon a period of exceptional 
prosperity. Uruguay possesses a beautiful capital in Montevideo, 
which has a population of approximately 300,000, and has one 
of the finest harbors on the Atlantic coast of South America. It 
is also a great educational and intellectual center. 

Argentina is another wonderland of the world. With an area 
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as large as all that section of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River ; with an annual foreign trade amounting to 
$600,000,000 ; with a capital city, Buenos Aires, boasting of a 
population of i,i20o,ooo, which is growing as rapidly as any city 
in the United States, excepting New York and Chicago; and 
with all those conditions of climate and resource which are destined 
to make it one of the most progressive lands of the world, — it is a 
splendid example of the new national development of the southern 
hemisphere. 

Across the Andes, in the south temperate zone, extending along 
the Pacific coast for 2,600 miles, is up-to-date Chile. Its capital 
city, Santiago, has a population of over 400,000 ; and at Valparaiso, 
the principal port, the Chilean government is preparing to spend 
over $10,000,000 in providing harbor facilities unsurpassed upon 
the Pacific seas. 

Just northeast of Chile is Bolivia, into which could be placed 
the State of Texas twice over, and where North American capital 
amounting to over $1,000,000 is being expended in the con- 
struction of railroads. 

Then comes Peru, a land famous for both its resources and its 
people. Into this country could be placed all the Atlantic coast 
States from Massachusetts to Georgia. Its capital, Lima, boasts 
of a university which was a hundred years old before Harvard 
was established. 

To the north is Ecuador, into which could be placed the State 
of Michigan many times over. Its famous old capital, Quito, 
located on a high plateau, will soon be connected with the sea by 
a railroad which is being built up over the mountains to 
Guayaquil. 

And so I might go on speaking of other features of South 
America which indicate that all that part of the world is soon to 
be the scene of events and developments which will interest 
North Americans as they never before have been attracted by for- 
eign countries. The two great things that are needed to get 
into closer touch with South America are the building of the 
Panama Canal and the improvement of steamship facilities. 
When these are accomplished we shall see an advance in our 
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commerce and intercourse, and a cementing of friendship, never 
before expected. 

Before closing, I want to say a word about the International 
Bureau of the American Republics. This is a unique institution 
supported by all of the republics of the Western Hemisphere, 
and controlled by a Governing Board made up of the diplomatic 
representatives at Washington of these countries, and presided 
over by the Secretary of State of the United States. This Board 
in turn elects the Director, who is the chief executive oflScer. 
The general object of the International Bureau is, first, to develop 
commerce and trade and, second, to promote better relations, 
closer acquaintance, and more intimate association along in- 
tellectual, educational, and social as well as material lines, among 
the American Republics. It was organized nearly seventeen years 
ago ; but it was not until Mr. Elihu Root became Secretary of State, 
and devoted his efforts to placing the United States in closer 
touch with her sister nations, that it began a new life, and was 
reorganized to accomplish the purposes for which it was originally 
established. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the Cosmopolitan Clubs upon the 
good work they are doing, and I hope they may'always use their 
influence to educate the peoples of North and South America to 
know each other better. 



THE SCHOLAR'S PART IN THE SPREAD OF 

COSMOPOUTANISM. 

BY PROFESSOR FRANK A. FETTER. 

WHEN Cornell University was about to open its doors to 
students, its broad and liberal plan of study attracted a pro- 
fessor of history in Oxford University ; and, resigning his chair in 
the oldest university in England, he came to give his labors to the 
youngest university in America. Nor was this his only service to 
the cause of cosmopolitan scholarship. Among the souvenirs of 
his stay among us, he left upon the campus a stone bench, on 
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which he caused to be carved by the hands of English workmen 
the motto: "above all nations is humanity." Goldwin 
Smith, the genial historian and great master of English, still lives 
to champion the cause of honorable diplomacy and of interna- 
tional comity. May not the motto he chose be our motto, as we 
meet here to-day and in the yeais to come ? 

It is our fortune to be present at a conference unique in the 
history of education. But three or four years ago the first of the 
Cosmopolitan Clubs in our universities was organized. Now we 
are gathered from eight different institutions, to realize the ideal 
of an association which will spread the Cosmopolitan Clubs and 
their ideal throughout the world. 

Our immediate task is but a means to the end of a broadening 
humanity. The work is at once difficult and of high purpose. 
It is difficult, for it runs counter in many respects to age-long ideas 
among the masses of men. We court disappointment if we vainly 
hope to alter at once the deep-seated prejudices of races and 
nations. From the beginning of human experience the stranger 
has been repulsed and mistreated. The savage tribesman had no 
sympathy or kindliness outside of the narrow limits of his own 
little group. In all times men have looked with ignorant intol- 
erance on the strange features of other races, and on the strange 
dress and manners of other nations. Men have always ridiculed 
what they did not understand. The very words applied to the 
stranger have reflected the intolerance and contempt in which he 
was held. The Greeks counted others as barbarians in name and 
in culture ; the Romans had a single term for foreigner and for 
enemy ; and in the English tongue, as in others, " outlandish," 
which is literally " foreign," is a synonym for absurd and ridiculous. 
The courtly Spanish have delighted to call the Americans "pigs," 
and the polished Orientals describe all intruding Europeans as 
" foreign devils." The masses in every land to-day are still in this 
intolerant state of mind — a stubborn fact which must be reck- 
oned with. 

The development of the cosmopolitan spirit must be largely 
the work of scholars. Truth is not the monopoly of any race ; 
genuine scholarship knows no national boundaries. Three years 
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ago the World's Congress of Arts and Sciences was held at the 
Exposition in St.. Louis. Scholarly delegates from all the nations 
met to confer on the problems of learning. Day by day, as the 
sessions continued, the magnitude and the significance of the 
meeting were more vividly realized. At the last great gathering 
in the banqueting hall, there met upon the same platform speak- 
ers from many nations but lately in war, — French and German, 
Italian and Austrian, Russian and Japanese. Forgetting old ani- 
mosities and traditional prejudices, they pledged allegiance to the 
one high duty of the search for truth. Those who were there 
were swept along by the eloquent appeals of the scholarly orators, 
and felt borne upward on the waves of a rising humanism. Never 
before in the world had such a meeting been held, and never be- 
fore had the sense of the world-wide brotherhood of scholarship 
so thrilled and unified the representatives of many nations. 

At this moment, we who are here in this little gathering feel 
something of that same appeal of the nobler world-ideal. The 
work of fostering a better understanding and a closer sympathy 
among the peoples of the earth is one of the highest tasks of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and this Association promises 
to be one of the important agencies working toward international 
peace. The members of the Cosmopolitan Clubs in America are 
the elect of many nations, — the few whose privilege it has been 
to become in a greater measure sharers in the higher education and 
in the heritage of scholarship. These opportunities, if they are 
rightly improved, should lead up to outlooks from which human- 
ity can be viewed with a larger horizon. The petty rivalries of 
nations and the petty prejudices of races dwindle and are lost to 
sight. The nobler destiny of a united world rises clearer before 
us. So far as students enter into the best in literature and wis- 
dom, they become common sharers in the genius of Dante and of 
Milton, of Moli^re and of Cervantes, of Goethe and of Shake- 
speare, of Confucius and of Solomon. So far as they possess the 
modern arts and sciences, they become brothers in the bond with 
the great scientific thinkers and inventors of all times and all 
countries. When we come together from many lands and meet 
as students here, we are already united by a common intellectual 
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training and common purpose, by like habits of thought and by 
like scholarly ideals. In minds and spirits thus prepared the 
seeds of mutual understanding and good fellowship spring up and 
yield a hundred fold. 

Already the graduates of our Cosmopolitan Clubs have become 
missionaries of the cause throughout the world. In China, Japan, 
and India our members are testifying to the growing humanitari- 
anism of the best minds in the western world, and to its growing 
sentiments of justice toward the Orient, — ^sentiments, alas, not 
always shown as yet in political action. In every country of 
Europe we now have representatives filled with the cosmopolitan 
spirit. In the far northern lands of Scandinavia and of Canada, 
cosmopolitanism is being fostered ; and from the high Andes of 
tropical America, as well as from far south in the Argentine Re- 
public, come messages from our founders and our friends. Can 
we imagine how these influences of international friendship and 
understanding will have grown by the end of a quarter of a 
century? Truly we are sharers in a wonderful quickening of 
the human spirit, and it is at once our privilege and our duty to 
contribute toward the progress of this spirit throughout the 
world. We are a part of a movement greater and nobler than 
any one of us. We shall attain to the highest and best in us as 
scholars in the measure that we cherish and are true to the senti- 
ment of Goldwin Smith. As he carved upon the bench in letters 
of stone, so let us, ere we part to go to the four quarters of the 
globe, write upon our hearts in the indelible characters of the 
spirit, the cosmopolitan motto : " Above all nations is humanity." 



COSMOPOLITES ABROAD. 



BY R. L. HENRY, JR. 

CLOSE personal contact between people of different nationali- 
ties is a necessity in order that they may understand each 
other. Every nation is more or less provincial in its ideas. 
The foreigner and things foreign are not understood or appreciated. 
Travel has done much to further such a personal acquaintance, 
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but the trips of necessity are in most cases hurried, and the 
traveller does not come into contact with the best people of the 
countries which he visits. His impression is superficial and too 
frequently incorrect. It takes time to form an accurate judgment. 

The desired result could be accomplished if great numbers 
could go to foreign lands and live there some length of time. 
Some of us American Rhodes Scholars have had opportunities of 
that kind, and have found them very enjoyable and instructive. 
We were particularly impressed with the cordiality with which 
we were received. We could not help getting to like the people 
whom we learned to know. 

I shall speak of my experience in one only of the countries in 
which I spent some time. I choose Spain, because we were re- 
cently at war with that country, and I was told before I went that 
I would not be pleasantly treated. I found no hostility whatever, 
but instead great cordiality. I had no hesitation in telling every- 
one that I was an American. I found the kindly feeling towards 
us so great that one of the soldiers who had been in the Spanish- 
American War nearly embraced me when I told him from what 
land I was. He had been captured, and instead of being tortured 
to death as he had been told he would be, he had been happy in 
his captivity, as he had received better food and clothing than 
from his own government, and besides had been supplied with 
plenty of tobacco. 

But most of us cannot spend months or years in .foreign 
countries. How are we to get to know the strangers in strange 
lands ? Have we in the past made use of our opportunities ? Are 
not the strangers at our very doors, within our gates ? We have 
many picked students from the best families from many countries 
within our universities. By becoming . personally acquainted 
with them we can learn' more about the peoples they represent 
than by rapid tours through their couAtries. And have we done 
our duty toward them ? Unless we make friends with them and 
take them to our homes, we do not give them the opportunity to 
form a correct estimate of us. If we do not, they are apt to go 
back to their own homes with a false impression, and a little dis- 
like for us in their hearts because of our lack of interest, warmth. 
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and cordiality. The greatly to be desired results, of foreign travel 
on our part, and a mutual understanding between us and the 
foreigners that visit our shores, and also an understanding among 
themselves, will be greatly furthered by our Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
The idea that lies behind them is a big one, and they are sure to 
be great influences for good. 



INTERNATIONALISM. AN ADDRESS. 

BY PROFESSOR GEORGE C. COMSTOCK. 

[Professor Comatock's address was not written, but was delivered from rough 
notes, which have served as a basis for the foUowing abstract, prepared at the 
request of the Committee of Arrangements. Mr. Comstock said in part :] 

HOSTILITY to his neighbor is the primitive relationship of 
man ; the stranger is an enemy, to be attacked before he be- 
comes the aggressor. The history of mankind marks a slow 
amelioration of this condition through the relationships of family, 
tribe, city, nation, in which the circle of toleration and amity is 
successively enlarged. The development of civilization, the 
growth of law and social order have consisted largely in the 
acquisition of methods whereby men might live in at least quasi 
friendly relations with their human environment. Loyalty and 
patriotism are virtues engendered by this development, and they 
mark a stage of growth in which there is extended to a clan, a 
nation, or a race of men a warmth of sympathy and friendship 
that is denied to those without it. The smaller the measure of 
advance that has been made from primitive barbarism, the smaller 
is the group to which friendship is accorded and the narrower and 
more bitter is the hostility to the foreigner without. Even the 
most enlightened nations ^ include within their lower and less 
educated classes a strong survival of spontaneous distrust and 
instinctive hate for everything without the pale. The rude 
Chinaman hoots the foreign devil ; and the undeveloped American 
murdeis the Chinaman, where he may, and contents himself with 
sneering at the Jew or maltreating the Dago, where he must. 
The nineteenth century was an epoch of abnormally rapid 
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development with respect to the size of states and nations, the 
number of men to be brought under the aegis of a common 
patriotism^ and the bond of a common loyalty to be thrown over 
large groups of men. Germany, the United States, and the 
British Empire are in their great development only conspicuous 
instances of a world-wide process of seeking after the power given 
by increased numbers ; and the contrast between the feeling for 
those inside and those outside the bonds of a common allegiance 
and patriotism, between the * we ' and the ' you,' is clearly reflected 
in the spirit of such popular songs as ^^ Rule, Brittania '' and 
" Deutschland iiber Alles." 

But even in the midst of this overweening nationalism the 
nineteenth century witnessed the steady growth of a broader 
humanitarian spirit, a wider sweep of sympathies, that is learning 
to look upon mankind as of one blood, if not of one speech, 
inheritors of the earth by common lineage, and entitled through 
that lineage to live in bonds of common amity and mutual assist- 
ance. Tennyson's familiar lines, 

• * Till the battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world," 

give eloquent voice to an ideal not held by the poet alone, but 
shared by an ever increasing number of his fellows, who, not satis- 
fied with idle contemplation, seek by conscious endeavor to bring 
into reality that milennium of which he dreamed. 

It is the purpose of this address to bring before you something 
of the progress that has already been made toward that end, — to 
view briefly the world state in its beginnings, and to point out 
that its actual achievment has progressed far beyond what is 
commonly supposed. 

Naturally, for this purpose one turns first to the International 
Conferences at the Hague, two of which have been held within a 
decade for the avowed end of furthering peace upon earth and good 
will toward men. But their actual contributions toward that end 
must be acknowledged inferior to the hopes that they inspired. 
A few measures for the mitigation of warfare, a tentative tribunal 
for the adjustment of a small minority of international contro- 
versies, and a conspicuous failure to agree upon the constitution 
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of a real Supreme Court of the world, too strongly suggest the 
lines of the old-time satirist, parturiuni tnontes^ nasceiur ridiculus 
mus. Spectacular and impressive as were these conferences, im- 
portant, too, as solemn governmental recognition of the need for 
and possibility of concerted and organized good will, we are con- 
strained to turn from them to seek elsewhere the record of more 
substantial progress springing from the humanitarian sentiments 
and daily needs of common men. 

Out of the bloody battle of Solferino, June, 1859, and the bold 
demand of Henri Dunant, a " volunteer ambulance driver," for 
the release of certain captured military surgeons, in order that 
they might minister aid to the wounded, regardless of nationality 
or aflSliation, has grown the Red Cross Society, for the world-wide 
alleviation of suffering both in war and in peace. Its develop- 
ment, its. extent, and present-day functions can here be sketched 
but briefly ; but I may not leave unnoticed its mode of organiza- 
tion, since that has served as prototype for many another inter- 
national union. A national permanent committeee in each of 
more than thirty sovereign states, from Sweden to Australia, from 
Japan to Mexico, is inspired and guided by a central inter- 
national committee, which from its seat in Switzerland dispenses 
influence without authority, and leadership without power. A 
triennial Congress of all the national committees furnishes the 
necessary medium for conference, legislation, and, if need be, 
appeal to the powers of the earth, most if not all of which have 
by formal enactment recognized the Red Cross as an international 
organ of benevolence, whose neutrality is to be recognized on 
every battle field, and whose ministrations are sought in every 
army : the first fruits of internationalism. 

The rising tide of traffic and travel that followed the intro- 
duction of the railway and the telegraph into Europe in the ' 
middle of the nineteenth century brought bane as well as blessing, 
and out of its quota of new comi)lications, of new sources of 
friction, sprang almost of necessity new international organizations, 
—the Railway Freight Union, limited to Continental Europe, and 
the Telegraph Union, whose periodical congresses are held at 
Berne, but whose daily activities embrace the major part of the 
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globe with the exception of our own land. Within the recollection 
of the youngest person here present the invention of wireless 
telegraphy has produced a series of problems and relationships 
far transcending all national boundaries, alike calling for and re- 
ceiving such international consideration as must speedily result 
in a new cosmopolitan bureau, to serve the newest common need 
of civilized man, — a type and illustration of the manner in which 
the gfrowth of pure science, by reducing to man's use new fields 
within the realm of nature, is daily imposing upon him new 
obligations of harmony and cooperation beyond the boundaries 
that race and speech and faith set for more primitive times and 
peoples. 

More closely intertwined than any of the above with our daily 
lives and interests is the International Postal Union, whose seat 
is also in Switzerland, Mother of Internationalism, but which 
serves every civilized state upon the earth, and includes within 
that service a greater number of people than were ever gathered 
under any other organization from the beginning of human 
history. Its triennial Congress must soon urge upon the feder- 
ated powers the issuance of an international postage stamp, which 
shall supplement its humbler duties by serving as the current 
symbol of human organization stretched to its widest limit. 

A reasonable regard of proper limits of time and space pre- 
cludes description or even recital of the many lines of quasi 
governmental union exemplified above, but I may not refain from 
illustrating the wide range of interests and activities embraced in 
such cooperation as the Latin and Scandinavian Monetary Unions, 
the Bureau of American Republics, and other organizations to 
control trade, to regulate navigation of the high seas, to establish 
and regulate the use of standard time, to prohibit recourse to 
cruel and inhuman modes of warfare, to further maritime ex- 
ploration, to dredge navigable rivers neglected by the states 
through which they run, to maintain light-houses upon a bar- 
barous coast, and, most recent of acquisitions, an International 
Institute of Agriculture, to serve that fundamental industry by 
world-wide cooperation. 

These are functions of a world state upon its industrial side ; 
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and their number, the efficiency with which they are discharged, 
in some degree measure the progress already made toward its 
achievement. Different in kind, but no less essential to the 
character of such a state, is its criminal jurisprudence, its ma- 
chinery for the maintenance of order and the repression of those 
forms of crime that in the past have found immunity at the 
borders of national jurisdiction. Extradition of criminals for the 
most commonly recognized forms of wrong, although of com- 
paratively recent growth, has become so common and is so readily 
accorded even without specific treaty obligation, that in the main 
it is accepted like air and water, as a part of the order of nature, 
calling for no special remark. 

For half a century the traffic in slaves by sea and land has been 
recognized as an offense under the criminal jurisprudence of the 
world ; and more recently a peculiarly odious form of that traffic, 
commonly known as the white slave trade, the fraudulent de- 
portation of young women for prostitution in a foreign land, has 
been brought under the ban of treaty law, by which extensive 
provision is made for the protection and restoration of its innocent 
victims to their homes. 

Other aspects of existing international measures for the repres- 
sion of crime, accompanied in many cases by pecuniary subvention, 
are found in connection with the counterfeiting of foreign monies; 
the regulation of the liquor traffic upon the high seas ; the pro- 
tection of property rights in literary and artistic productions ; the 
exercise of police and judicial functions in disordered or semi- 
civilized communities, extending even to the complete assumption 
of all administrative powers where a local government has shown 
its inability to maintain a proper measure of order and security, 
— e. g., the mandate of the powers that France and Spain shall 
take charge of Morocco, and the right assumed by the United 
States to control Cuba and to administer the finances of San 
Domingo. Of especial interest to the student of political institu- 
tions is the international organization for policing the Danube 
River, which maintains its own armed water craft, flying its own 
flag, making arrests and administering justice without recourse 
to the jurisdiction of any sovereign state. 
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But the current aspects of internationalism are far from being 
limited to governmental cooperation. Some of its most important 
features are of purely private initiative, such as the great medical 
congresses, in which the science of the world is assembled to 
devise means for the control of contagious disease. The bubonic 
plague has no regard for national boundaries, and can be effective- 
ly controlled or eradicated from the face of the earth only by 
measures that follow it to its remotest lair. The anthrax of China 
or the Russian steppes is distributed by hides and rags to the 
tanneries and shoddy mills of America, England, or Germany 
beyond all possibility of adequate control save through inter- 
national concert. For generations Cuba and Panama have 
harbored yellow fever, to be distributed with fatal eflFect along the 
routes of commerce, until by an exercise of internationalism their 
purlieus have been cleansed, their insect bearers of the disease 
destroyed, and the earth in part relieved from a plague no. longer 
called a scourge of God. The periodical Congresses of Hygiene 
and Demography, of the Public Health Association, etc., seek a 
similar alleviation of other ills through cooperation that must be 
widespread to be effective ; while the international Tuberculosis 
Congress triennally summons into conclave the science of the 
world, seeking a control for that dread disease, — the peculiar foe 
of the white race, — whose ravages in America alone, if not more 
eflSciently controlled in the future, will sweep out of life eight 
million souls now dwelling with us. 

The International Congress of Applied Chemistry has rendered 
large service to many lands in connection with the demand for 
pure food and the regulation of traffic in food-stuffs ; while the 
Congresses of pure science, geology, zoology, and seismology, the 
International Geodetic Association, the international unions for a 
uniform code of maritime signals, for the protection of big game 
in Africa, for a world-wide supervision and care of foundlings, 
etc., are noteworthy indices of a rapidly growing internationalism. 
The recent movement toward an international exchange of uni- 
versity professors, supposedly initiated by Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
must be placed in the same category with the above ; and 
additional illustration may be found, even to weariness of 
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enumeration, in the organized pilgrimages of editors, city coun- 
cils, members of parliament, etc., that within a decade have be- 
come so striking a feature of European life. 

While the impulse to these varied phases of internationalism is 
of old-time origin, by far the larger part of their visible develop- 
ment has fallen within your own lifetimes, and is to-day advancing 
with more rapid pace than ever before. Do you doubt its con- 
tinuance ? Can you fix its limits, or bound the scope within 
which its future activities must fall ? The sanitation of the 
world is to be accomplished through it, and the protection of 
mankind from the reckless ignorance of its uncultivated masses. 
The barriers of speech are to be broken down through the intro- 
duction of a universal language, that shall play toward every 
modern tongue the part of Latin toward the speech of medieval 
Europe, — the sole auxiliary language, that, once acquired, shall 
make every man at home throughout the world. 

Without seeking to conjecture in detail the future of inter- 
nationalism, I desire to use its present status and impending de- 
velopment as a background against which to project the activi- 
ties of a Cosmopolitan Club, placed at a. center of learning, and 
recruited from the youth of many nations who resort thereto for 
intellectual training and moral stimulus. What shall be the 
relation of such a club to the larger cosmoplitanism whose broad 
outlines I have sought to sketch above ? Is an international club 
a part of the flood tide of internationalism, or shall it be regarded 
mainly as a social organization, based, indeed, upon diversity of 
lineage, and dividing among many lands a measure of interest 
something more than common, but fundamentally and chiefly 
concerned with the personal pleasure and personal profit of its 
members ? The question is yours, not mine, to answer ; but I 
may suggest that the federation of clubs achieved by your present 
convention seems without adequate motive or purpose upon the 
latter alternative. 

May I not rather interpret this federation as your recognition 
of the impulse toward internationalism, and your desire and 
interest to play a part in its accomplishment : to join in rearing 
upon foundations already laid the superstructure of a world state 
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in which the intelligence and civic virtue of every race shall be 
associated for the common weal of man ? 

The end to be sought is more obvious than the means to be 
employed. These, indeed, must depend in large measure upon 
the wise improvement of fleeting opportunities ; but it should 
ever be borne in mind by you gentlemen, who are temporarily 
students in a foreign land, that in a very real and important sense 
you are ambassadors and representatives of your race. Your 
character and bearing make or mar its repute in your temporary 
place of abode, and your collective reputation determines in large 
measure the community's esteem for the foreigner and its desire 
for relations with him. As far as in you lies, cultivate acquaint- 
ance with your environment. lycarn not only its speech, but its 
people, — their temper and their modes of thought, — that you may 
the better impress upon them respect for you and yours, and that 
you may help to eliminate from the popular mind that abiding 
distrust of the alien stranger that in every land is still a frightful 
barrier to better things. Let your local club stand as a center 
and exponent of internationalism, spreading abroad its aspirations 
and the tidings of its progress. Seek publicity, and win for your 
organization widespread esteem, based upon intelligent appre- 
ciation of its purpose as well as of its personnel. Let me commend 
to your attention the noble words in which purposes not unlike 
your own have been set forth by a foreign society that includes 
within its administration the foremost leaders of contemporary 
public life in France :* 

"We seek to educate opinion, counting especially upon the aid 
of heads of educational institutions of every rank, and sending 
our members as missionaries to every land. We seek to multiply 
personal relations among men of diverse race ; to bring them 
together, singly and en masse. We encourage international visita- 
tions and the acquisition of foreign tongues. We encourage and 
assist the interchange between foreign countries of young persons, 
students, professors, artists, and artizans. We hope to establish 
at Paris a Strangers' Club which shall serve as a center of re- 
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unions, congresses, expositions,and as a rendez-vous of iniatives of 
every kind looking toward internationalism." 

Every land needs a larger endowment of the spirit manifest in 
these lines ; and while your federation may not aspire to do that 
work alone, it may well be one of the agencies of its wide dis- 
semination. If your organization shall choose to be the apostle 
of internationalism in the spirit voiced above, the work is ready 
to its hand, and may God bless the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs ! 
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THE CONVENTION. 

THE 1907 Convention has passed into history, but it will live long 
in the memory of all who took part in it. The dream of an 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, vaguely present in the 
minds of the founders of the Wisconsin International Club, and 
definitely formulated by Modesto Quiroga and his colleagues at Cor- 
nell a year and a half later, has now become a reality. The Associa- 
tion is organized, and is here to stay. Other conventions, doubtless, 
we shall have, with important business to transact. But no later one 
can excel the Madison convention in earnestness and enthusiasm, in 
the hospitality of the hosts and the excellence and inspiration of the 
speeches. No other can mark the step from promise to performance, 
from hope to realization. 

We are able to print the minutes, and extracts from most of the 
speeches ; and these will give some idea of the work of the convention to 
those of our readers who were not fortunate enough to be present. But 
the debates, the entertainments, the good fellowship, — these cannot be 
put in type. The energetic and musical Lochner, — our future presi- 
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dent, though we knew it not ; GraflF, ever solicitous for our comfort 
and welfare ; the songs and recitations of the " International Night " ; 
the eloquent address of the Honorable John Barrett ; the luncheon 
Sunday ; the toasts ; the all too hurried inspection of the University 
buildings, JL la ** rubber-neck wagon." with Austin as ** barker" ; 
the weighty deliberations while the constitution was struggling to be 
bom ; and the meetings of Monday ; with Cardenas, serene and lofty- 
browed, presiding over all : — these are some of the unfading memories 
that only the delegates, alas, can share. 



OUR PRESIDENT. 

TO Louis P. Lochner more, perhaps, that to any other one man is 
due the great success of the Madison convention and the early 
organization of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. A mem- 
ber of the oldest club in the Association, and one of the most energetic, 
he embodies in concentrated form the western enterprise and initiative 
of that club. As its corresponding secretary last fall he bore the full 
burden of correspondence incident to the founding of several new 
chapters and the arranging of the convention. In the twofold 
capacity of delegate and of member of the committee of arrangements, 
he worked unceasingly from the arrival of the first delegates until 
after the departure of the last. As secretary of the constitution com- 
mittee, he had no small part in the drawing up of that document. 
As press agent he has constantly looked after the interests of the 
Association, both during the convention and after, gaining for it the 
encouragement and support of men of wide influence and reputation, 
whose good will may hereafter be of incalculable value to us. His 
piano playing was by no means the least enjoyable feature of the con- 
vention. As President of the Association during the past few months he 
has acquitted himself most creditably, working quietly yet eflFectively, 
keeping ever foremost the interests of the whole Association, not his 
own or those of the local chapter. The Wisconsin International Club 
and the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs are to be congratulated 
upon the possession of such a man, and upon his elevation to the 
highest office within their gift ; and in dedicating this Annuai, to 
him, as a partial recognition of his services, our only regret is that it 
is not a more worthy tribute. 
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HISTORICAL. 

WE shall not here attempt a lengthy history of the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs. Up to the end of 1907, the Associa- 
• tion has no history save that of its separate chapters, which 
is fully given elsewhere ; and events since then are recorded in Mr. 
Graff's article below. Further material for the reader who is his- 
torically inclined may be found in the 1907 Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Annual, and in Mr. Lochner's article in the Review of Reyiews for 
March, 1908. There are, however, a few facts to which we wish to 
call attention, which do not come out as clearly as might be desired 
in any of these accounts, but which are nevertheless of interest and 
importance in any attempt to estimate the significance of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club movement. 

The first point is the independent origin of the idea of a Cosmopoli- 
tan or International Club in at least five different places between 1903 
and 1906. Not only did Wisconsin and Cornell start independently, 
but the histories of Michigan and Illinois show that they, too, at first 
conceived the idea without outside aid, and only later learned of the 
existence of the other chapters, though in each case in time to receive 
some aid from the older chapters in organizing. Furthermore, at 
Oberlin College early in 1904, between the founding of the Wisconsin 
and the Cornell chapters, an International Club was independently 
started ; and while it did not last long, its existence should at least be 
noted in any account of the development of the Association. 

The significance of these facts is clear. They show that the move- 
ment was no isolated one, but a natural result of the spirit of the 
time. Among the forces — so well enumerated by Professor Com- 
stock — ^at work in this age of Internationalism, the interest of students 
and scholars of one land in the universities of other lands could not 
long be overlooked. Picked men from all quarters of the globe, quali- 
fied by education and foreign travel to play a leading part in the later 
affairs of their respective countries, and thrown into daily contact at 
large universities, were bound sooner or later to discover each other, 
and to wish to know more of each other. The Cosmopolitan Clubs 
had to come ; and they have come at a time fully ripe for them. 
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THE first of these Clubs in America, so far as we have any means 
of knowing, was the Wisconsin International Club. Of this 
fact there can be little doubt. Other clubs of a partly interna- 
tional character, to be sure, had long been in existence at universities 
and in large and cosmopolitan cities, — Latin-American clubs, British 
Empire clubs, clubs for American college men in the Orient, and the 
like. But the Wisconsin International Club seems to have been the 
first club of a strictly international character founded at any American 
university. The importance of the common bond furnished by asso- 
ciation at a single university is very great. Mere difference is not 
such a bond ; a group of foreigners selected promiscuously in a large 
city, just because they were not natives of the country, would offer 
small promise of a successful club. But men of education, brought 
together by the common interests of their alma mater and by daily 
association in class-rooms and laboratories, speaking at least one 
language in common, do offer a promising field for organization ; and 
this is, and for a long time to come must remain, we believe, the ex- 
clusive field of our Association. The time when Cosmopolitanism 
as such, without a more definite common bond, can conquer the earth, 
is not yet here. 

THE activity of the Wisconsin chapter in propaganda work last 
autumn deserves high praise. It is true, of course, that at this 
time Cornell was not wholly inactive. The 1907 Annual, with 
its concrete and vivid illustrations of the work of the movement, was 
doing its work quietly but effectively, and in the clubs formed at 
Purdue, Ohio State, and Harvard Universities, and to a slighter ex- 
tent in some of the others, the Cornell influence can be distinctly 
traced. But while Cornell was working slowly, and only planning a 
a wider campaign, Wisconsin acted ; and the work thus done led at 
once to the establishment of two new International Clubs, and laid 
the foundations of many others, some of which have already been 
formally admitted into the Association, while others, no doubt, will 
soon fall into line. The greatest credit is due to Wisconsin for this 
work. 



MICHIGAN'S chief contribution to the movement is the plan of 
a combination club-room and dormitory for a part of the mem- 
bers. Not being familiar with the work of the Michigan Club, 
we are unable to state whether this plan can be said to have passed 
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fully out of the experimental stage ; but so far as known, it has been 
very successful. The theoretical disadvantages, of course, are ob- 
vious ; constant daily intercourse of men of widely divergent customs, 
where they cannot get away from each other in case of friction, oflFers 
excellent opportunities for international complications, and the danger 
of following too closely some of the less desirable practices of the 
Greek letter societies must also be recognized. But experience is 
better than theory ; and if experience shows, as it perhaps already 
has shown at Michigan, that these dangers arp unreal, and that the 
intimate daily association has advantages that far outweigh the dis- 
advantages, then no doubt this plan will receive wide favor. Not the 
least of its advantages is that the income from the rooms can be made 
to lighten very materially the tax on the members for other purposes. 
The experience of Michigan here will be watched with much interest 
by the other chapters. 



WHAT, now, has Cornell done for the success of the movement ? 
First and foremost, Cornell has contributed a definite plan of 
organization, suitable for a national and international federa- 
tion. In the vigorous discussions of the preliminary meetings, in the 
clash of widely difiFerent nationalities and ideals, a plan was evolved 
which has been tested and not found wanting. All the essential 
features were worked out at the very start, — an Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs with chapters at universities all over the world, the 
limitation to university men with common interests, the opening of 
club rooms or club houses for social and intellectual intercourse, the 
aiding of foreign students, the promotion of world-peace, — in sub- 
stantially their present form. The Wisconsin chapter, it is true, had 
also from the first planned a federation of clubs in American univer- 
sities ; but the Cornell plan was worked out confidently and op- 
timistically in detail, on a world-wide basis, while the Wisconsin plan 
was simply being tested at a single university to make sure of its 
feasibility. 

A second Cornell contribution to be noted here is the plan of 
' ' national night ' ' entertainments. The first program of this character 
at Cornell was given April 14th, 1905, or within about three months 
of the opening of the Club rooms and the institution of regular 
programs in January, 1905. The first national night at Wisconsin 
was not given until near the end of 1905, after the aflBliation of the 
two clubs. 
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Essays and discussions on ''questions of international interest'' 
afford in themselves little that is distinctive. The subjects are apt to 
be complicated and difficult, requiring elaborate preparation, and there 
are so many conflicting opinions, each apparently supported by good 
evidence, that discussions by college students can seldom yield 
valuable tesults. Take ** Disarmament,'* for instance, or "Immigra- 
tion," or **The Achievements of the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference." A long and unbroken succession of such programs would 
hardly lift the club above the level of the ordinary literary or debating 
society. The national night, however, lends itself to almost in- 
definite variety. Music, novel refreshments from abroad, stereopticon 
lectures, talks on all manner of subjects, costume exhibitions and 
dances, dialogues, debates on such subjects as the Chinese boycott or 
the relations between Norway and Sweden at the time of the recent 
separation, — these are only a few of the possibilities. The friendly 
rivalry of the different colonies tends ever to maintain and to raise 
the standard of the entertainments. Each speaker talks on a subject 
about which he has first-hand knowledge, but about which most of 
the other members are ignorant ; hence with relatively little pre- 
paratory study an interesting program is assured. Furthermore, the 
patriotic desire of each nationality to make the best possible showing 
for its own country is a powerful incentive to good work. A true 
cosmopolitanism never displaces patriotism, but rather enhances it. 
The true patriot is the man who, without being blind to his country's 
faults or his neighbor's virtues, is justly proud of his country's past 
and present, its institutions, its literature and art, its contributions to 
the civilization of the past and its promise for the civilization of the 
future. 

Of course even the national night, if used exclusively without 
sufficient variation, may fail to arouse interest. But with proper 
management, and varied by banquets, smokers, and other entertain- 
ments which the ingenuity of all the nations devises, it has, in Cor- 
nell's experience at any rate, completely solved the problem of keep- 
ing up enthusiasm and attendance,' without the aid of fines, penalties, 
or other interest than that inherent in the programs themselves. 

The last Cornell contribution which we shall mention is the publi- 
cation last year of the Annual, about which, however, enough has 
already been said. If, as we hope, the support given it shall permit 
its transformation at an early date into a quarterly or monthly organ 
of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, its influence will be 
enormously increased. This matter, however, rests entirely with the 
members of the various chapters of the Association. 
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AMERICANS AND THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 

SINCE the question of the desirability of restricting the size of the 
American representation at the various chapters was touched up- 
on at the convention, but not fully discussed, and since the 
practice of the two oldest clubs now in the Association differs widely 
on this point, it has seemed worth while to examine the question here, 
and see if some definite conclusion cannot be reached. At first sight 
there is a dilemma, threatening the strict cosmopolitanism of the club 
whichever course is chosen. If the American ** colony '* is restricted 
in size, then there is an uncosmopolitan discrimination against a single 
nationality ; while if, on the other hand, any one nation is allowed to 
attain a majority in the club, cosmopolitanism is again endangered. 

It is evident at once, of course, that there are certain considerable 
advantages in admitting Americans without restriction, short of com- 
plete Americanization of the club. The foreigner who while studying 
in the United States meets only other foreigners, and sees only the 
superficial side — the bad side — of American life, is, as Mr. Henry has 
well pointed out, losing one of the best opportunities afforded by 
residence abroad. But in order really to enter into the social and 
political life of the country, free association with many Americans is 
indispensable ; the more and the freer, the better. Again, in running 
a club in the United States, and dealing with American business men 
by American methods and subject to American laws, the time must 
often come when an American, with fuller knowledge of the language 
and of the problems to be met, can do much more effective work for 
the club than the foreigner. 

The question might even be raised, whether the Americans do not 
need the benefits of a Cosmopolitan Club far more than the foreigners 
do. The foreigner is usually a man of broad outlook. He knows 
well one or more languages besides his own ; he recognizes the exist- 
ence and at least some of the good points of other countries, and is 
willing to admit that his own grand and glorious old home town is 
not the center of the whole solar system. For the American, unfor- 
tunately, as much cannot always be said. Living in a vast and 
relatively homogeneous country, one in language and in customs, of 
great wealth and enormous undeveloped resources, he is apt to 
imagine, despite his cosmopolitan ancestry, that the rest of the world, 
with the possible exception of the more highly civilized portions of 
Europe from which his immediate ancestors came, is a howling wilder- 
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ness of half-naked savages, and that the U. S. A. is distinctly **it/' 
To such a man a few months in a Cosmopolitan Club, in contact with 
the best minds from the East and the West, are a startling revelation. 
A year of ordinary foreign travel, or even several years of residence 
in a single foreign country, cannot be compared for a moment in 
broadening effect to a Cosmopolitan Club, where the whole world 
actually comes and lives at your very door. And the enthusiasm which 
a growing realization of this fact brings to a cosmopolitanized Ameri- 
can member may count for much in the success of the club. The 
chapter that neglects to do as much as possible of this * * missionary 
work " in ' * uncivilized America ' ' is certainly losing a valuable 
opportunity. 

On the other hand, the objection at once arises that if a single 
nation is allowed to approach or reach a majority in the club, its cos- 
mopolitan character will be seriously endangered, and especially that 
the Americans will seek to control the club, thus reducing it to the 
level of the dozens of other university activities controlled by them. 
In point of fact, however, experience does not bear out these objec- 
tions, at any rate in the case of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. The 
cosmopolitanized American, we find, after a few months in the Club, 
no longer wishes to run the whole universe ^ la U. S. A. We have 
not found any danger here strong enough to warrant erecting barriers 
against any nation, even the Americans. 

As for Americans attempting to control the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
Club, a few definite figures here are worth whole pages of theoretical 
arguments. Our treasurer and half our board of directors have always 
been faculty members, usually Americans ; but it will hardly be held 
that American faculty members, in office or out, are a menace to the 
cosmopolitanism of the Club. Of the remaining offices, eight or nine 
in number, held by students, the maximum number of Americans at 
any one time has been three, during the first year of the Club's exist- 
ence. A year ago one student officer out of a possible nine was an 
American. At the election last May, two Americans were elected, 
one of whom was replaced by a foreigner when he failed to return this 
fall. Yet our American representation has never been far short of 
half the student membership of the Club. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

The fact is, national lines have never been drawn in our elections 
on any appreciable scale, and least of all by Americans, or for or against 
Americans. A sincere effort has always been made, after full and 
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free discussion, to find the best man ; and where an American has 
been elected, — or defeated, — it has been because he was — or was not — 
believed by the majority to be the right man for the position. No 
factional alignment of Americans against foreigners has ever occurred 
in the Club, over any man or any measure. Where opinions have 
differed on any question, the merit of the argument, not the nation- 
ality of the advocates, has been the sole guiding principle on both 
sides. In short, the truly cosmopolitan attitude has actually prevailed 
in practice. 

So far as ComelPs experience goes, then, the advantages of a large 
American membership not only far outweigh the obvious theoretical 
disadvantages, but the latter in practice do not exist at all. Perhaps 
an advocate of the other side would see objections which we have en- 
tirely overlooked. But to us, at any rate, the case seems clear. 
Certainly the Club has had many American members whom it could 
ill have afforded to lose, but who would certainly have been excluded 
by the restrictions which some of the other chapters have thought 
necessary in order to keep down the number of American representa- 
tives. 

F. D. M. 



A RfeSUMfi OF THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB MOVEMENT 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

SINCE 1903 there have sprung up in some of the colleges of the 
United States international or cosmopolitan clubs whose mem- 
bership comprises principally the foreign-born students at these 
colleges, — students coming from the countries of America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia. In every case the purpose of these inter- 
national clubs has been to bring closer together men from different 
countries, to learn the customs, viewpoints, and characteristics of 
other nationalities, 'to remove national prejudices, and to establish in- 
ternational friendships. 

The first club of the kind was organized at the University of Wis- 
consin, March 12th, 1903, when eighteen foreign students founded the 
International Club. The first president of this Club was an Armenian, 
the vice-president a Norwegian, the secretary a Japanese, and the 
treasurer a United States member. Since that time the Club has 
grown until now, with a membership of eighty, it is the most flour- 
ishing and influential club at the University of Wisconsin. Similarly a 
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Cosmopolitan Club was formed at Cornell University, November 30th, 
1904, with a New Zealander as president, a United States member as 
first vice-president, a Chinese as second vice-president, a German as 
secretary, and a United States member as treasurer. The University 
of Michigan followed in January, 1906, the University of Illinois in 
October, 1906, Purdue in September, 1907, Louisiana in October, 1907, 
Ohio State in October, 1907, and Chicago in November, 1907. The 
necessity and desirability of a closer association of these clubs was 
soon felt, and in 1905 a mutual interchange of ideas by correspondence 
was commenced between the various clubs, and has since been main- 
tained. 

More than this was felt desirable, however, and in the fall of 1907 
the International Club of the University of Wisconsin, through its 
corresponding secretary, Louis P. Lochner, entered into correspond- 
ence with over twenty large colleges of the United States which had 
foreign students enough to warrant the organization of such clubs. 
As a result, the majority of these colleges are about to organize inter- 
national or cosmopolitan clubs. 

The words ' international ' and * cosmopolitan ' are used interchange- 
ably. Some of the clubs organized have adopted the name Inter- 
national Club, others the name Cosmopolitan Club. 

Delegates of all existing cosmopolitan clubs were invited to meet 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Dec. 28th-30th, 1907, to 
organize an Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, since it was felt de- 
sirable that all the clubs be affiliated into one common association, with 
one purpose in view : the promotion of international friendships. This 
invitation was so cordially responded to that all the eight existing 
cosmopolitan clubs were represented. At the convention a permanent 
organization of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs was effected, and 
a constitution and by-laws were adopted. A delegate from each club 
gave a history of his club and a report of its activities since its organ- 
ization. At informal meetings ideas and opinions were exchanged, 
which led to most instructive discussions on matters of general propa- 
ganda. The inspiration of the convention was manifested by the 
enthusiasm with which the delegates expressed themselves as ready to 
push the work of their clubs. The University of Wisconsin Inter- 
national Club was elected the Executive Chapter, and the Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club the Recording Chapter. 

This organization of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs marks 
the beginning of a movement to organize cosmopoHtan clubs in 
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all colleges of all countries where there are foreign students to form 
the nucleus of such clubs, and to affiliate with the Association clubs 
of cosmopolitan character already organized. By this union of all 
such college cosmopolitan clubs a closer relationship can be established 
between clubs in all countries, with a useful correspondence and an 
exchange of publications. In this way, also, the student going, say, 
from the University of Louisiana to study at the University of Berlin, 
may feel that there is one club, at least, of which he is a member 
when he arrives at Berlin, and which will welcome him there, — the 
Berlin Cosmopolitan Club. There are cosmopolitan clubs in existence 
now in Europe and South America, the affiliation of which with the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs would give a great impetus to the 
cause of international amity. Such a movement would perhaps result 
in the holding of continental conventions, one in Europe, one in North 
America, and one in South America, and a world convention, say, 
once in four years. 

The purpose of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs is best set 
forth in Article II of its constitution : '* The objects of the Association 
shall be to unite and strengthen existing chapters, to promote the or- 
ganization of chapters in other colleges and universities, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and to establish strong international friendships." 
Certainly the foundation for ** strong international friendships'* can 
nowhere be more firmly laid than in the institutions of learning of the 
world, for the foreign students sent to these universities will for the 
most part occupy important positions in their respective governments. 
Article IV of the By-laws of the Association says : ** Any club de- 
siring to become a chapter of this Association shall make written 
application to the Secretary- Treasurer, giving full information concern- 
ing its constitution and by-laws, location, number of members, nation- 
alities represented, and such other information as the Board of Direc- 
tors may require. The Secretary shall lay this information before the 
Board of Directors, whose decision in the matter shall be final.'* 

Article III of the Association's By-laws is as follows : ' ' The dues of 
this Association shall be five dollars per annum for each chapter, pay- 
able in 1907-08 as soon as this constitution goes into effect, and there- 
after in advance at the annual conventions. New chapters shall pay 
an entrance fee of two dollars, and shall be exempt from annual dues 
until the next convention." 

The activities of a cosmopolitan club are many and varied. They 
were well classed by Prof. G. C. Comstock, of the University of Wis- 
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consin, in his address to the first annual convention : '' Your relation 
to internationalism is twofold : to organize clubs for mutual enjoy- 
ment and profit, and, far more important, to play a role in inter- 
nationalism. Cultivate acquaintances ; learn men and modes of 
thought and temper, as well as books and things ; let the club stand 
as a center and exponent of internationalism.'' 

Programs are arranged in which the different nationalities rep- 
resented take part. The practice has developed of giving a series of 
national nights, in which the representatives of one nationality (or 
perhaps of two or three nationalities, where but one or two members 
come from one country) are the hosts of the club, and have charge of 
the program, giving something typical of their country. Invitations 
to these meetings are sent to friends of the club, and the public is 
thus given an opportunity to see what the Cosmopolitan Clubs stand 
for. During the course of national nights at Wisconsin, for instance, 
the members have learned about student life in Holland, life on a 
Mexican ranch, the position of the Austrian woman, Grieg's influence 
in music, Hungarian folk-lore, German ** Gemuethlichkeit," the 
Macedonian question, and French convent life, to mention but a few 
topics. To those interested in music an unlimited field of fantastic 
Dutch gavottes, graceful Mexican waltzes, and sentimental Norwegian 
peasant songs has been offered. At times the nationalities have 
treated the Club to an exhibition of their national dances, accompanied 
by characteristic strains. By means of illustrated lantern slide 
lectures, the members have been transported into the most remote 
parts of the globe. They have partaken of German, Chinese, and 
Mexican refreshments. At the anniversary of the founding of the 
Club a banquet is given, at which every nationality responds with a 
toast, which is first given in the foreign language and then translated 
into the vernacular. Again, once a year an international program is 
rendered, each nationality contributing some number. One of the 
most important activities of the Club is the reception tendered at the 
beginning of the college year to the newly enrolled foreign students, 
at which every effort is made to welcome the stranger and make him 
feel at home. Finally, the year is not complete without an outing or 
a picnic. 

Such are some of the possibilities of the Cosmopolitan Club move- 
ment. Prominent men recognize its importance. Several quotations 
are here appended. Says Dr. Lyman Abbott in the Outlook^ Nov. 
24th, 1906, referring to the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club : 
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'* The Cosmopolitan Club now has a firm standing in the community, 
and is acknowledged to be one of the most successful social organiza- 
tions in the university.*' 

President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, in the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club Annual ^ 1907, page 31, says : 

' * The organization has met a distinct need and discharged a special 

and most valuable function It has provided a meeting place 

for foreign and American students. And it has especially pro- 
moted acquaintance, intercourse, and good-fellowship among foreign 
students. Our foreign students in the Cosmopolitan Club have laid 
before our American students accounts of the contributions which 
their respective countries have made to the civilization of the world, 
and compel]^ from them a respectful and even sympathetic consider- 
ation." 

Hon. John Barrett, Director of the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, said in his address to the first annual convention : 

** The students of the American universities have no better oppor- 
tunity to show their respect to other nations than by giving their 
hearty support to the International Club movement. It is my sincere 
hope that soon every university in this country will have an Inter- 
national Club. In this way there will be developed the greatest 
missionary corps ever sent abroad.'' 

President C. R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, in a letter 
to the delegates assembled at Madison, writes : 

' * No other student organization is likely to accomplish more for 
the universities of the nation and for education in general than the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. It brings together in each uni- 
versity the students of different nations, and thus each man has the 
advantage of having a wider group of acquaintances than is afforded 
by membership in any other organization. Such association must in- 
crease the breadth of the sympathy of every man. Each student has 
the opportunity of absorbing the high ideals of the representatives of 
many nations. In the future the influence of the cosmopolitan clubs 
can hardly fail to be a factor in promoting the peace of the world. 
May the clubs increase in number, until the Association of Cosmoplitan 
Clubs is represented in every important institution of the country." 

Prof. R. F. Scholz, of the University of Wisconsin, President of the 
Alumni Association of Rhodes Scholars, in the Rhodes Alumni 
Magazine, December, 1907, page 11, says: 

**The International Club movement is merely an extension of the 
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Rhodes scheme and, like it, is intended to promote a better under- 
standing between the nations of the world. It is evident that, in large 
part, national antipathies or prejudices rest on mutual ignorance and 
that education is one of the most potent forces in this ' Entente Cor- 
diale.* So lend a hand. Help to organize an international club at 
your home university and at Oxford.*' 

Prof. Paul Clemen, German Exchange Professor at Harvard, writes 
in a letter to the Secretary-Treasurer : 

*' The movement for the organization of Cosmopolitan Clubs is not 
a new one to me. I have had the opportunity to visit some of the 
foremost of them. I see in them an important attempt to bring the 
different nations together and to dispel misunderstandings. In Ger- 
many there is no similar organization which I could compare with 
yours. It does not seem impossible to me that something similar could 
be done by us by following the American example.'* 

There have already been formed several new Cosmopolitan Clubs 
during the few months since the organization of the Association. The 
first club, the Leland Stanford Jr. chapter, was afl&liated with the As- 
sociation during the first week of March. There were eleven countries 
represented in the Stanford Club at the time of its formation. This 
chapter is to be congratulated on the energy and enthusiasm displayed 
by its members in its organization. Mr. Soo-Hoo, the first corre- 
sponding secretary of the Stanford chapter, by his able correspond- 
ence has given a striking example of the progressiveness of 
the Chinese of to-day. The Stanford Club was the first Club 
on the Pacific Coast, and completed a chain of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Iowa State College Cosmopolitan Club was affiliated with the 
Association during the second week of March, and it also has shown 
great energy in its organization and in at once taking steps towards 
affiliation with the Association. It is thoroughly cosmopolitan in its 
membership ; twelve countries are represented. A history of this 
chapter will be found elsewhere in this Annuai.. 

The Harvard Cosmopolitan Club was affiliated with the Association 
during the last week of March, when most of the Annuai. had already 
been printed. It is to be regretted that a fuller report of the Harvard 
Club by its organizers could not be included here. A brief report of 
the new chapter follows. 

The Harvard Cosmopolitan Club was organized Feb. 12th, 1908. 
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Some of the best men in the university took a strong interest in the 
organization of the Club, and it gave promise from its very formation 
of becoming a flourishing organization. Harvard University granted 
it the use of very convenient and comfortable club rooms in Holyoke 
House, where it will remain during the next collegiate year. The 
Harvard chapter is to be congratulated on having at once secured club 
rooms, as they are a very important factor in strengthening interna- 
tional friendships. 

The chapter is gradually increasing its membership. At the time 
of its affiliation there were eighty-nine members, sixty-six of whom 
are student members, twenty-two faculty members, and one associate 
member. Of these fifty-four are foreign-born. The nationalities 
represented and the numbers in each are as follows : America (U. S.), 
forty ; China, eighteen ; Germany, five ; Great Britain, nine ; Japan, 
four ; Cuba, two ; Hawaii, two ; Porto Rico, one ; India, one ; 
France, two ; Siam, one ; Korea, one ; South America, two ; Philip- 
pines, one. Including the British Colonies there are eighteen countries 
represented in the Harvard Club. The officers of the Chapter are as 
follows : President, Gordon G. Glass, of Spokane, Washington ; Vice- 
Presidents, E. F. Haufstaengl, Munich, Germany, and F. C. Yeh, 
Sunkiang, China ; Secretary-Treasurer, F. S. Montgomery, Brooklyn, 
New York ; Councillors, W. B. Munro, Ontario, Canada ; E. H. 
Wells, Boston, Massachusetts ; and S. Fujioka, Tokyo, Japan. The 
first honorary member of the Harvard Chapter was the well-known 
educator, President Eliot, who more than any other man has made 
Harvard University the cosmopolitan institution that it is to-day. 

All the members, both graduate and undergraduate, are taking an 
active interest in the Club. Meetings are held at least every two 
weeks. Addresses are arranged that are given to the University at 
large by men prominent in cosmopolitan affairs. An interesting and 
attractive feature of the Harvard Club is the afternoon tea, which is 
served every Monday and Thursday. This custom brings the Club 
members together ofteaer in a social way, and hence does much to 
promote the formation of lasting friendships. These social gatherings 
thus fill a need that the large public meetings cannot satisfy. The 
Harvard idea is worth trying by those Chapters who have nothing of 
this kind. 

On March nth an International Club was formed at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, which is the second Club to be organized on 
the Pacific Coast. There were twenty charter members in the Wash- 

5 
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ington Club, and with some forty foreigners in the University the new 
organization is fast increasing its membership. The officers of the 
Washington International Club are as follows : President Philip Ablan 
of Egypt ; Vice-president, Gom Datta Kuml, Hindustan ; Secretary, 
Harold Goddard, United States ; Treasurer, Sew Kay, China. The 
new Club will no doubt be affiliated with the Association in April. 

A Cosmopolitan Club was started at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, in the beginning of March, and its organization will no doubt be 
completed when this goes to press. At a meeting of the foreign stu- 
dents they unanimously decided in favor of the organization of the 
club. The foreign students of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, representing twenty countries, held a meeting on 
March 26th, for the formation of a Cosmopolitan Club. The foreign 
students of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
have also united for the formation of a Cosmopolitan Club. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Columbia are also taking up the 
matter, and it is hoped that both these cosmopolitan institutions will 
soon form Cosmopolitan Clubs. 

The University of 'Southern California, Los Angeles, CaL, will 
probably have the third chapter on the Pacific Coast. Active interest 
has been shown at this university, and the foreign students are busy 
with organization and the adoption of a constitution. 

Perhaps the first chapter outside the U. S. to unite with the Associa- 
tion will be one at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada. 
Here the many students from the United States, England, Germany, 
Holland, India, Australia, the Transvaal, and South America have 
taken up the matter with great interest. 

In fulfillment of the duty prescribed by the constitution of the 
national Association, the writer is corresponding with many universities 
and colleges in the United States, besides those mentioned in the 
above, where there are foreign students enough to form the nucleus 
of a Cosmopolitan Club. Correspondence is also carried on with the 
universities of other countries in Europe and the Americas. As yet 
no new clubs have been reported as formed in the European univer- 
sities, though there are somewhat similar organizations already in 
existence at the University of Paris. The universities with which 
the writer is corresponding are in England, the University of Oxford ; 
in Germany, the Universities of Berlin, Leipzig, and Bonn ; in 
Switzerland, the University of Zurich ; and in Denmark, the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 
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The most effective and the usual method adopted by the clubs 
which have so far been organized seems to be as follows. Some one 
of the foreign students interested in the Cosmopolitan Club presents 
the matter to a number of the foreigners informally. This is followed 
by a descriptive article in the college paper, in which a meeting of the 
foreign students is called. In this article the experiences of other 
clubs are given, and the activities and usefulness of such a club 
described at some length. At the meeting articles about existing 
clubs are read, and the matter is fully discussed. The result is the 
formation of a Cosmopolitan Club, with the election of a constitution 
committee and temporary oflBcers, while at a subsequent meeting the 
organization is finally completed. 

The movement for Cosmopolitan Clubs has in it great possibilities, 
p>erhaps best measured by the results attained by the Rhodes scholar- 
ship foundation, to which the movement is somewhat analogous. And 
it is a notable fact that the Rhodes scholars are most ardent in support 
of the Cosmopolitan Clubs. As Rhodes scholars are now to be found 
in most of the university centers of this and other countries, so in the 
large universities here and abroad there will be in the future Cosmo- 
politan or International Clubs to welcome, aid, and entertain the 
foreign student on his arrival. But even more important is the fact, 
that they bring the foreign student into personal contact with the best 
scholars from a dozen or more other countries besides the one to 
which he goes, and he has the opportunity of conversing with them 
in their own language and of learning their national traits and tempera- 
ments. There is thus established an international cooperation in this 
movement for international amity. The founding of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs will doubtless result in a greater interchange of students between 
the different countries, with the consequent forming of strong inter- 
national friendships. 

BjARNE H. Graff. 



SUMMER ACTIVITIES AT CORNELL 

The activities of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club never cease. Year 
in and year out the club- rooms are open. Week after week through 
winter and summer entertainments are given in rapid succession. No 
other Cornell organization has so many spheres of activity. The 
Cosmopolitans indulge in all phases of undergraduate life, — athletic, 
social, and intellectual. 
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But perhaps the unique thing about the club is that it maintains 
its esprit de corps during the summer. Most other university organi- 
zations shut up shop at the close of the regular college year. But to 
many Cosmopolitans the club means home, and is used as such. Few 
of the foreigners are near enough to any other home to go thither dur- 
ing the vacation. Thus the club becomes a natural headquarters of 
the foreigners. Members come and go during the summer months ; 
but at any time a member can drop back to Ithaca from a trip to New 
York and other parts of the country and confidently expect to find 
some of his international associates reading, smoking, and making 
merry at the club rooms on Eddy street. Those members who have 
the opportunity to spend some portion of the vacation in Ithaca sel- 
dom fail to bind the ties of many a lasting friendship. The rush of 
work during the winter limits the time men can give to the club. But 
during the leisure of the summer months, Cosmopolitanism grows 
apace. A most genial spirit exists. 

It is because the activities of the summer contribute so much to the 
potential strength of the Cornell aggregation of Cosmopolitans, that 
we have felt called upon to record the work of our summer session 
organization. 

This work is carried on by an independent set of ofiicers, appointed 
at the end of the college year from among those members who signify 
their intention of remaining in Ithaca during the six weeks' session of 
the Cornell Summer School. The new organization is entirely inde- 
pendent and responsible. It is not bound by the rules and regulations 
of the permanent organization. It manages all its a£Fairs, and may 
admit as members whomever it pleases. The membership is swelled 
by foreign students coming to Cornell from other institutions simply 
for the Summer School, and by those who come to prepare for the 
work of the coming year, as well as by many additional American 
members. This new life adds much to the vitality and strength of the 
organization. 

The work of this organization has always been a success in every 
way. Not only does it aid the regular work by promoting cosmopoli- 
tan friendships, but it also aids substanially in a financial way. It 
pays for the rent and care of the club's quarters during the summer, 
and it has always ended the season with a balance to its credit. This 
is turned into the general fund of the Club. 

Last summer George G. Bogert, the president of the Club, wrote a 
burlesque, entitled the Mock Hague Peace Conference, This play was 
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given by some forty members for the benefit of the house fund of the 
Club, in Sibley Dome, the largest auditorium on the campus. It met 
with exceptional success. In spite of the violent thunder storm which 
raged during the early part of the evening, the house was crowded. 

At the appointed hour, an awe-inspiring procession formed in the 
dressing rooms of the hall. The representatives of a dozen great 
nations marched in line. Ministers and ambassadors there were, fear- 
fully and wonderfully arrayed in the most gorgeous of native cos- 
tumes. At the heels of this brilliant throng of plenipotentiaries were 
an equal number of clerks and secretaries carrying ponderous books, 
huge portfolios, and refreshments for their respective superiors. 

Amid the noise of the thunder of the storm which was raging out- 
of-doors, this spectacular procession sauntered into the Hall of Peace 
for a session pacific. In this hall bedecked with flags, the members 
took their places before long desks to the right and left, while the 
Filipino orchestra played a medley of national airs. As the music of 
each nation was played, its representative came forward and bowed to 
the audience in a most profound manner. 

President Bogert, as chairman, then called the assembly to order, 
and with a few witty remarks, uttered in a most solemn and uncon- 
scious manner, he introduced Louis W. Fehr, the representative of 
the '* greatest nation on earth." Ambassador Fehr proceeded to ex- 
pound, in the fashion of the old style Fourth-of-July orator, why the 
U. S. A. was, as he said, *'the greatest nation that ever lived, 
or ever will live." He proudly recounted the entire history of our 
gloriously grand and gigantically great country, from its discovery 
by Christopher Columbus, several years before the Revolution, to the 
days of Teddy Roosevelt. In doing this he made thrusts at all the 
other nations. The object of the meeting was to decide upon the 
location of the international capital. He sought to show why it 
should be located in ** Washington, D. C, U. S. A." As the name 
of each other country was mentioned, the ambassabors and secretaries 
of those countries in turn went through an agitated pantomine, am- 
bassadors giving orders and secretaries taking notes. 

When the distinguished representative of the United States took 
his seat, an angry array of faces scowled upon him from the ministerial 
benches. One after another, the angry ambassadors expressed their 
disapproval. The representative of the United States was subjected 
to much abuse. Each ambassador showed why his country was the 
most favorable location for the capital, and replied with exaggerated 
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warmth to the accusations brought against it by the ambassador of 
Uncle Sam. Berlin was not too deadly dull ; Paris was not too gay 
and wicked ; and so on through the list. 

While these speeches in the accents of many tongues were being 
delivered, a lively pantomine was taking place on the stage. The 
cheeks of the Chinese representative, red with rage, were being cooled 
by the gentle breezes of a huge Oriental fan. The big Hollander 
and his clerk were puffing clouds of smoke into the air from their 
long clay pipes. The bearded Russian was in the land of nod. The 
German was drinking beer. The Argentine was eating nuts. But 
all joined in expressing disapproval of holding future conferences at 
any other place than their own respective capitals. 

In the foreground were busy reporters and stenogfraphers. A 
telegraph operator was receiving and sending messages. Some 
characteristic and amusing messages from crowned heads and million- 
aires were read to the delegates. 

As the discussion drew to a conclusion, it was evident much anger 
had been aroused. There seemed little in prospect for the future of 
international peace. The voting resulted in a deadlock — one vote for 
each capital represented. Suddenly the perplexed and worried coun- 
tenance of the chairman cleared. He rose to his feet. All the envoys 
extraordinary and ambassadors plenipotentiary were suddenly aware 
that his majestic physiognomy bore a smile. A silence fell upon the 
assembly. The chairman described his vision, — 3. site for the location 
of the peace capital which would meet with the approval of all. He 
described a certain place where all nationalities shared life together, 
where all were united under que organization, the most cosmopolitan 
in the whole world. 

Then there was a pause, broken by a mighty shout of all the 
assembled throng. ** Cornell ! Cornell ! Cornell !*' echoed through 
the hall. The orchestra struck up the tune of " Alma Mater." The 
air was taken up by the voices of many nations, and swelled by the 
audience at large, — and thus ended a merry evening. 

There were numerous other activities during the summer, but a 
description of them would carry this article beyond its due propor- 
tion. It must suffice that mention merely be made of the Scandina- 
vian, Philippine, and Oriental nights, of the lecture by Prof. Schmidt, 
and of the boat ride and dance at Glenwood on Cayuga Lake. These 
functions were similar in nature to those held during the year. 
Besides these regular entertainments, there were canoe trips down the 
lake, a camping party, and just before the regular college year began 
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an international banquet was indulged in at the club at which mys- 
terious dishes of unknown origin were cooked and eaten. Several 
matches of association football were played among the members^ 
besides tournaments at chess, checkers, and ping-pong. In more 
respects than one, the summer of 1907 was a memorable one in the 
annals of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 

. Robert J. Spencer. 



AN ERA OF UNIVERSAL GOOD WILL. 

EVERY age has its key-note in some central idea. The idea upper- 
most in the mind of the primitive man was self-preservation. As 
a means of protecting his own life he banded together with his 
fellows to form the tribe, the clan, and the nation. Those peoples who 
formed efiFective organizations realized in time a feeling of their own 
security. The thoughts of men then turned to other ideas. The con- 
trolling idea of the Jews was religion ; of the Greeks, art ; and of the 
Romans, government and conquest. The Jews gave us our great relig- 
ious leaders ; the Greeks, an aesthetic standard ; and the Romans, the 
basis of our modern law and government. During the Middle Ages 
the minds of men were dominated by the idea of another world. But 
with the revival of learning after the fall of Constantinople and the 
emigration of scholars into the countries of western Europe, men's 
minds quickened to a new interest in the world about them. For a 
hundred years after 1450 the idea of discovery played a leading r61e in 
the minds of those who held the destiny of the nations of Europe in 
their hands. Then came the age of the colonial expansion of Eu- 
rope, marked by the most rapid growth of population which the world 
has ever seen. The idea of the rights of man resulted in the liberaliz- 
ing of all forms of government. The tremendous energy resulting from 
all these changes was soon dominated by the idea of industry. Man 
set himself to the task of winning the new land from a state of nature. 
There were countless mountains to be mined, great forests to be cut 
down, boundless tracts of virgin soil to be plowed, and unlimited agri- 
cultural opportunities to be realized. In the wake of this pioneer 
movement there came an age of invention. Machines were made to 
assist in the conquest of the soil and in the utilization of the crops. 
The great railways, canals, and ship lines organized a system of com- 
munication which connected all parts of the world, and placed the prod- 
ucts of one land before the people of every other. Then came the 
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telephone, the telegraph, and countless other inventions which have 
resulted in drawing the interests of all the world together. The idea 
of industry is still potent, as is demonstrated forcibly by the number of 
students preparing for technical work in our American universities. 
But industry has already won its way to the products of the world. 
Man has learned how to produce an abundance of food, clothing, and 
other necessary and unnecessary things. The age of deficiency has 
passed ; we are living in an age of surplus. Now that the material 
needs of man are being well taken care of, man may turn to new fields 
for conquest. 

Amid the rush of the busy life of to-day there is a constantly increas- 
ing number of persons who are impressed by the growing unity of the 
world. Day by day all the world forces are coming into closer and 
closer harmony. Our material needs are supplied not by the tribe, the 
clan, or the nation, but by the world at large. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment to reflect how much our daily happiness depends on the coopera- 
tion of all mankind. 

We crawl out of bed from between Irish linen sheets in the morning, 
pull on a shirt made of Australian wool, dress, shave with an English 
razor, pull on some rubbers made of African gum and a hat made of 
Canadian furs. At breakfast we season our Chinese rice with Cuban 
sugar, our eggs with Java pepper. We pull out a Spanish cork from 
a bottle of English sauce to add flavor to our fish, still fresh, though 
caught thousands of miles away. After drinking a cup of Indian or 
Brazilian coffee, we saunter forth, lighting a Turkish cigarette with a 
Swedish match. Meanwhile we discuss with our neighbor the morn- 
ing's news from Egypt, England, Peru, or Japan. The day's work has 
not begun, yet we have drawn upon the resources of all continents to 
supply our wants. It is conceded that the material interests of men 
are universal. Nations too are rapidly learning that their political in- 
terests can be best preserved by maintaining peace and adjusting fric- 
tion by arbitration. Through newspapers, better means of travel, and 
broader systems of education the many peoples of this earth are learn- 
ing to know one another. The old antipathy between races, caused by 
ignorance, is giving way to sympathy and fellowship in the light of a 
better understanding. The walls of racial prejudices and bigoted 
national patriotism are slowly but surely crumbling. When the man 
of one land meets a stranger to-day, they greet not as enemies, not as 
political adversaries, but as fellow human beings. Thus commercially, 
politically, and socially the races and nations are drawing together. 
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An era of universal good will is at hand, in which the idea of coop- 
eration and sympathetic action will predominate. There will be a place 
in the future for all men who act in harmony with the spirit of prog- 
ress. Those races and peoples which resist progress and refuse to co- 
operate with it will perish before the power of the rising tide which 
they resist. The nations of to-day may be compared to the instru- 
ments of a great orchestra. Each individual nation is striving to per- 
fect its own instrument's harmony. Some have their instruments well 
in tune, but in other quarters we are disturbed by frequent discords. 
Some of the members of the company are impatient at the backward- 
ness of the others, and many are anxious for the concert to begin. All 
are striving to get in harmony with one another. In a little while they 
will be in tune with one another, and then we shall see the world 
united in harmony of action as it never has been before in the history 
of mankind. 

Geographical boundaries, such as mountains, rivers, deserts, and 
oceans no longer effectively separate one race from another, for men have 
tunneled mountains and rivers, and have organized railway and steam- 
ship lines to cross the great expanses of land and sea. It is difficult to 
see why the artificial boundaries between one nation and another should 
long continue to be regarded as important and significant. Cosmopol- 
itanism is a force which is at work leveling down political distinctions. 
The cosmopolitanism of our clubs is but the spray of the oncoming 
tide of a universal good will. It has been long in coming, but its ad- 
vent is as certain as the operation of nature's laws. It is something 
that we can do little to hinder and nothing to prevent, but for which 
we can do much. The man who stands forth against the tide is doomed 
to destruction ; but the man who seeks to get into the closest possible 
sympathy with the forces which are at work will be carried on by the 
tide. The degree of his success and advancement will depend upon 
his ability to see where the current runs strongest. 

Cosmopolitanism points to an era of boundless opportunity. Man- 
kind is about to do something which it has never done before, — unite 
in sympathy and good will. The great men of the immediate future 
will be the leaders in this movement. The great causes of the past 
have produced our great men of history. Let us have faith in this Cos- 
mopolitan movement, for such faith will be a stimulus to our action. 
Let us be leaders in this movement. Let us do our mite, by whatever 
means we can, to further the spirit of a universal good will. 

R. J. S. 
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NOTE. 

MR. A. G. HAMMAR, Coraell '07, has offered a prize of $5 for 
the best design of a flag for the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. Designs may be submitted by any member of any chap- 
ter of the Association, and must be in the hands of the Secretary- 
Treasurer not later than November ist, 1908. The designs will then 
be examined by the Board of Directors, or by a committee of judges 
appointed by them, and designs approved by them will be submitted to 
the 1908 convention for the final choice. The right is reserved, how. 
ever, to reject all designs, if in the opinion of the Board none are suit- 
able. Correspondence about this matter shouM be addressed to the 
Secretary- Treasurer at Madison, Wis. Should any other member or 
chapter care to add to this prize fund, further donations will be wel- 
come, and will be promptly acknowledged and announced to the vari- 
ous chapters of the Association. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



President, Louis P. Lochner, Wisconsin. Armen S. Kurkjian, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Bjame H. Graff, Wisconsin. Jos^ M. Horns, Illinois. 
Recording Secretary, Prank D. Mitchell, Cornell. Jos^ Rivera, Purdue. 

Executive Chapter, Wisconsin International Club. 
Recording Chapter, Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. 

Address all communications about the organization of new clubs, applications 
for membership, requests for information about the work of the Association, 
suggestions for propaganda work, etc., to Bjame H. Graff, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Association Hall, Madison, Wis. 

For information about the publications of the Association, lists of members of 
the different chapters, and permanent records, address Frank D. Mitchell, Record- 
ing Secretary, 313 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

In writing for information, kindly enclose stamped and addressed envelope, for 
the convenience of the secretaries. 

CHAPTERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Wisconsin International Club, March, 1903. 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, November, 1904. 
Michigan Cosmopolitan Club, January, 1906. 
Illinois Cosmopolitan Club, October, 1906. 
Purdue Cosmopolitan Club, September, 1907. 
Louisiana State International Club, October, 1907. 
Ohio State Cosmopolitan Club, October, 1907. 
Chicago International Club, November, 1907. 
Leland Stanford Jr. Cosmopolitan Club, March, 1908. 
Iowa State College Cosmopolitan Club, March, 1908. 
Harvard Cosmopolitan Club, March, 1908. 

The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs was organized in December, 1907, when 
the Constitution and By-Laws printed below were adopted by delegates of the eight 
charter chapters assembled in convention at Madison, Wisconsin. By February, 
1908, the Constitution and By-Laws had been unanimously ratified by these eight 
chapters. An informal organization, however, along the lines planned by the 
founders of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, was effected between the Wisconsin 
International Club and the Cornell Cosmpolitan Club as early as October, I905,and 
the clubs founded between that date and the Madison Convention may be said to 
have joined this tentative organization to the extent of adopting the designation of 
chapters of an Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, co-operating to some extent in 
propaganda work, and exchanging occasional letters. As we go to press, March, 
1908, a number of chapters are actually in process of formation (see detailed 
account elsewhere), and will no doubt shortly be formally affiliated with the 
Association. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 
Adopted Dbcbmbbr 30TH, 1907. 

PRBAMBLB. 

We, the Cosmopolitan Clubs of the Universities of Wisconsin, Cornell, Michigan, 
Illinois, Purdue, Ohio State, Louisana State, and Chicago, through our delegates 
assembled in convention at Madison, Wisconsin, appreciating the advantages to 
be derived from a closer association of Cosmopolitan and International Clubs, do 
hereby organize an Association as follows : 

ARTICI«B I — NAMB. 

Section i. The name of this organization shall be the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs. 

ARTICLE II — OBJECT. 

Section i. The objects of the Association shall be to tmite and strengthen the 
existing chapters, to promote the organization of chapters in other colleges and 
universities, to cultivate the arts of peace, and to establish strong international 
friendships. 

ARTICLE III— MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. To membeiship in the Association are eligible all college or university 
clubs of a cosmopolitan character. 

ARTICLE IV — OFFICERS. 

Section i. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, and a Board of Directors consisting of these 
three officers and three other members. 

S 2. Their term of office shall be one year, or until their successors shall have 
been elected. 

I 3. Only active members of some chapter of the Association shall be eligible 
to office. 

ARTICLB V— METHOD OF ELECTION. 

Section i. At the annual convention an Executive Chapter shall be designated 
for the following year, which chapter shall within three weeks after the convention 
elect the President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

§ 2. There shall also be designated at the annual convention a Recording 
Chapter, which shall have complete charge of the publications of the Association 
for the following year. This chapter shall within three weeks after its designation 
elect the Recording Secretary, who shall also be editor-in-chief bf the publications 
of the Association. 

f 3. The other three members of the Board of Directors shall be elected at the 
annual convention. 

ARTICLE VI — VACANCIES. 

Section i. Vacancies in the offices of President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Re- 
cording Secretary shall be filled by the chapter to which the retiring officer be- 
longed. Other vacancies shall be filled by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE VII— DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Section i. The duties of the President shall be such as usually pertain to this 
office. He shall act as chairman of the Board of Directors, but shall have no vote 
except in case of a tie. He shall have general supervision of the arrangements 
for the annual convention. 
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i 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the duties usually incident to the 
offices of Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, and shall act as temporary 
president in case of absence or disability of the latter. He shall be the secretary 
of the Board of Directors. He shall pay out money of the Association only upon 
the written order of the President. 

§ 3. The Recording Secretary shall have charge of the records of the Associa- 
tion, and shall be editor-in-chief of its publications. He shall keep a card-index 
record of the names and addresses of all the members of all the chapters of the As- 
sociation, and shall furnish on the request of any member of any chapter all 
information in his possession concerning the Association. 

I 4. The Board of Directors shall have charge of the granting of charters in the 
Association, and shall pass upon the claims of new organizations applying for 
membership. It shall have the power, by a two-thirds vote, to remove any officer 
who in its opinion is not properly performing his duties. It shall have general 
charge of the business of the Association between the conventions, and shall attend 
to all matters referred to it from time to time, subject to the action of the Associa- 
tion at any convention. 

i 5. The Executive Chapter shall do all in its power to unite and strengthen 
the existing chapters, and to further the organization of new chapters. 

§ 6. The Recording Chapter shall have complete charge of the publications of 
the Association, and shall be financially responsible for the same. 

ARTICI*E VIII — MEBTINGS. 

Section i. There shall be an annual convention of the Association. Each con- 
vention shall decide upon the time and place of the next convention. 

§ 2. Each chapter shall be entitled to send two delegates, and to cast two votes. 
Proxy voting shall be allowed ; but no chapter shall hold the proxy of more than 
one other chapter. 

i 3. At each convention each officer shall submit a detailed report of such work 
of the Association as has been in his charge during the previous year. 

§ 4. At the first meeting of each convention the President shall appoint an 
auditing committee of three, to audit the reports of any officers or committees 
who handle funds belonging to the Association. 

ARTICI^B IX — AMENDMENTS. 

Section i. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any con- 
vention of the Association, such amendment to go into effect when ratified by 
three-fourths of the chapters of the Association. Amendments to the Constitution 
may also be proposed by the Board of Directors, such amendments to go into 
effect when ratified by three-fourths of the chapters. 

ARTICI^E X — ENACTING CAUSE. 

This Constitution shall go into effect as soon as it has been ratified by three- 
fourths of the chapters of the Association. It shall be binding on all chapters of 
the Association, conflicting local regulations notwithstanding. 

[Signed,] 

Louis P. Lochner, Wisconsin. Jos6 Rivera, Purdue. 

Marceliano Hidalgo, Wisconsin. Julio Prancia, Purdue. 

M. Buarcjue de Almeida, Cornell. Daqueen Tao, Ohio State. 

F. D. Mitchell, Cornell. Jose M. Homs, Illinois. 

Armen Stepan Kurkjian, Michigan. Conrado Benitez, Chicago. 

Alfred C. Schmidt, Michigan. Prederico F. Cardenas (chairman), 
R. L. Henry, Jr., Louisiana. Wis. 
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BY-LAWS. 

A&TICLB I — ^TRANSFBR OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. Active members of one chapter who become connected with a college 
or university where another chapter is located shall on showing their credentials 
become active members of the second chapter, without a new election or initiation 
fee, provided they are also eligible to active membership in the second chapter. 

ARTICI«E II — RUI«ES OP ORDER. 

Section i. Robert's Rules of Order shall be the authority on all questions of 
parliamentary usage, except in so far as it conflicts with this Constitution. 

ARTICI^E III — DUES. 

Section i. The dues of this Association shall be five dollars per annum for each 
chapter, payable in 1907-8 as soon as this Constitution goes into effect, and there- 
after in advance at the annual conventions. New chapters shall pay an entrance 
fee of two dollars, and shall be exempt from annual dues until the next con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE IV — APPUCATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. Any club desiring to become a chapter of this Association shall make 
written application to the Secretary -Treasurer, giving full information concerning 
its constitution and by-laws, location, number of members, nationalities repre- 
sented, and «uch other information as the Board of Directors may require. The 
Secretary shall lay this information before the Board of Directors, whose decision 
in the matter shall be final. 

ARTICLE V— CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to provide certificates of 
membership for members of the chapters of the Association. 

ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENT. 

Section i. These By-Laws may be amended or suspended at any convention by 
a two-thirds vote. The Board of Directors shall also have power to amend the By- 
Laws. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

ARTICLE I— NAME. 

The name of this society shall be the International Club of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

ARTICLE II — OBJECT. 

The object and purpose of this association shall be the following : 

To promote a better understanding of the political, economic, and literary prob- 
lems of different countries ; 

To cultivate social intercourse among the students of different nationalities at 
the University, and thereby to foster the spirit of universal brotherhood ; 

To aid and assist the national Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs in its object as 
expressed in Article II of its constitution. 
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ARTICI^K III — OFFICKRS. 

Section i. The officers of this club shall be a President, Vice-President, Record- 
ing Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Sergeant-at-arms, and Repre- 
sentative to the Students' Conference Committee. 

§ 2. Officers of this society shall hold office one year. They shall be elected at 
the last regular meeting in the year, and shall continue to hold office until their 
successors are inaugurated. 

I 3. In case of a vacancy occurring in any office, the society shall, at the meet- 
ing at which it is made known, elect an officer to fill the vacancy. 

ARTICI^B IV — DUTIKS OF OFFICERS. 

Section i. The President shall preside at all meetings of the society, enforce a 
due observance of the Constitution, By-laws, and Rules of Order of the society, 
and shall perform all duties required of him by the Constitution and By-laws. 

§ 2. The Vice-President shall perform all the duties of the President in the ab- 
sence of that officer, and shall serve as chairman of the program committee. 

§ 3. The duty of the Recording Secretary shall be to take the minutes of all the 
meetings of the society, to call the roll, and to perform such other duties as may 
be hereinafter named or required of him by the society. 

I 4. The duty of the Corresponding Secretary shall be to attend to all the corre- 
spondence of the society, and he shall be a member of the Committee on Member- 
ship. 

§ 5. The duty of the Treasurer shall be to take charge of all funds of the society, 
to collect fines and taxes imposed by the society, to pay out money on the warrant 
of the Auditing Committee, to keep an accurate ficcount of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the society, and to make each month a full report of the state of the 
treasury and the amount owed by each member. He shall make an itemized list 
of all property of the club, and shall check such property once a month. 

ARTICI*E V — IMPEACHMENT. 

Any officer who shall be guilty of neglect of duty or of misconduct in office may 
at any regular meeting of the club be censured or removed from office. A charge 
against an officer or a motion for removal from office must be submitted in writ- 
ing, signed by at least ten members. Such a charge or motion shall lie upon the 
table until the next regular meeting succeeding that in which it has been intro- 
duced. A two-thirds majority shall be necessary for the passing of a vote of cen- 
sure or dismissal from office. 

ARTICI^E VI — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. There shall be five (5 ) classes of members : 

( 1 ) Active members. 

(2) Associate members. 

(3) Affiliated members. 

(4) Members in absentia. 

(5) Honorary members. 

§ 2. Active Members. All foreign-born members of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, students and faculty, and a certain number of American born, not to exceed 
one- third (>^ ) of the entire membership, shall be eligible to active menbership. 
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§ 3. Associate Members, Persons living in Madison, not connected with the 
University, may become associate members, and shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of active membership except the rights of voting and of holding office. 

{ 4. Affiliated Members. Members coming from other chapters of the Associa- 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs shall be enrolled as affiliated members of this club, 
enjoying the same classification as to membership as that which they enjoyed in 
the chapter from which they come. 

§ 5. Members in Absentia. Former regular members who have left the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin shall become members in absentia and shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of this club except the rights of voting and of holding office. 

} 6. Honorary Members. The names of any persons may be proposed for 
honorary membership at any regular meeting. A unanimous vote shall be neces- 
sary for election. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues, 
shall have no vote, and shall be ineligible for office. 

{ 7. Proposals for membership shall be submitted in writing to the committee 
on membership. Names approved by such committee shall be proposed to the 
club at the next regular meeting. A t vo-thirds vote shall be necessary for election 
to active or associate membership. 

§ 8. The Corresponding Secretar>' shall notify new members of their election 
within three days after such election. 

$ 9. Any member may for sufficient cause be suspended or expelled at the dis- 
cretion of the club. Charges or complaints against any members must be submit- 
ted in writing signed by at least five members to the Committee on Membership. If 
approved by this committee, they shall be submitted to the club at the next regu- 
lar meeting of the club. A motion to suspend or expel a member shall lie on the 
table until the next regular meeting of the club. 

ARTICI«B VII— COMMITTEBS. 

Section i. Immediately upon his inauguration the President shall appoint two 
members who with the Vice-President as chairman shall constitute a program and 
social committee which shall have charge of the programs and social arrangements 
of the club. Programs shall be subject to change by the club. 

§ 2. There shall be a committee on membership consisting of the President, 
Corresponding Secretary, and one member of each nationality represented in the 
club. The duty of this committee shall be : 

(a) To pass upon applications for membership. 

(b) To ascertain the arrival of new foreign-born students in the University. 

§ 3. There shall be an excuse committee consisting of three members appointed 
by the President, to whom all excuses for absence from regular meetings shall be 
made in writing before the next regular meeting after such absence has occurred. 

§ 4. There shall be an Audit and Finance ccmmittee consisting of the President 
and two members (who shall not be lower classmen). The duties of the commit- 
tee shall be to examine the accounts of the Treasurer at the end of each semester 
and report on the same. 

ARTICLB VIII— DUES AND FINES. 

Section i. The dues of this club shall be for active, associate, and affiliated 
members one dollar per semester, to be paid within four weeks of the firs^Monday 
in the semester. 
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{ 2. Newly elected members, except honorary members, shall pay an initiation 
fee of one dollar. This initiation fee together with the regular semester dues shall 
be paid within four weeks of notification of election. 

{ 3. Members not paying initiation fees or dues within the time specified shall 
be fined at the rate of twenty-five cents per week on either or both counts, begin- 
ning with the expiration of that time, and accumulating until such dues and fines 
shall have been paid. 

J 4. If a member be absent from two consecutive regular meetings without valid 
excuse he shall be subject to a fine of 25 cents for each of these and each subse- 
quent meeting from which he is absent. Non-payment of such fines shall render 
him liable to suspension or expulsion. 

{ 5. The Treasurer shall promptly notify members of any fines incurred. 

ARTICI^E IX — KXPENDITURKS AND DISBURSBMBNTS. 

No officer or committee shall contract any indebtedness or pay out moneys for 
the Club except upon appropriation voted by the Club. 

All expenditures shall be authorized by written orders signed by the President 
and the chairman of the auditing committee. 

ARTICI.B X — MBBTINGS. 

Section i. Regular meetings of this club shall take place on the first and third 
Saturday of each month during the college year. Social meetings may be held at 
the option of the club. 

§ 2. Special meetings may be called at any time by the President. 

ARTICI*B XI — AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments to this Constitution shall be submitted in writing, shall lie on the 
table until the next regular meeting, and shall require for adoption a two-thirds 
vote of the members present. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICI«B I — RUIZES OF ORDER. 

Section i. The following shall be the order of exercises after the meeting shall 
have been called to order by the President : 

(a) Roll call. 

(b) Reading of minutes. 

(c) Reports of committees. 

(d) Election of members. 

(e) Election of officers. 

(f ) Miscellaneous business (that on table having preference). 

(g) Announcements. 

(h) Pxx)gTam and discussion, 
(i) Adjournment 

I 2. Any rule of order may be suspended temporarily by a two-thirds vote of 
the society, or amended permanently in the same manner as the Constitution. 

ARTICI^B II — MISCEI*I,ANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Section i. No member shall be allowed to resign unless his dues are paid. A 
suspended member shall not be allowed to vote. 
6 
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§ 2. No meeting shall be held on the Saturday preceding the Saturday of exam- 
amination "week. 

§ 3. This society shall have power to levy taxes, which shall be equally assessed 
upon all members. 

§ 4. One-fourth of the total number of members shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

§ 5. These by-laws shall take effect immediately upon their adoption. 

{ 6. These by-laws may be amended in the same way as the constitution. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE CORNELL COS- 
MOPOLITAN CLUB. 

[As revised Dec. nth, 1907 and Jan. nth, 1908.] 



Preabcbi^B. 

We, as members of Cornell University, being desirous of promoting an inter- 
national society known as the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, agree to form a 
chapter as follows : 

ARTICLB I — NAMB. 

Section i. The name of this chapter, as incorporated, shall be Thb Cornbi^L 
CosMOPouTAN Club. 

{ 2. The official language of the club shall be English. 

§ 3. The object of this club shall be to unite for their mutual benefit, socially 
and intellectually, men of all nationalities, and to promote the organization of 
chapters in other universities in the United States of America and in other 
countries. 

ARTICLB II — DUTY. 

For such purposes the particular duty of the club shall be : 

Section i. To maintain in the City of Ithaca a club room or a club house. 

§ 2. To aid foreign students coming to the University. 

{ 3. To maintain a free tribune where lectures may be delivered on any subject 

§ 4. To promote the indi\4dual welfare of the members of the club in whatever 

country they may be. 
f 5. To promote friendly and commercial relations and a higher standard of 

order and justice between different nationalities. 

ARTICLB III — CLASSBS OF MBMBBRS. 

There shall be four (4) classes of members : 

( a ) Regular members. 

( b ) Members in absentia. 

(c) Associate members. 

(d) Honorary members. 

ARTICLB IV — RBGULAR MBMBBRS. 

Section i. To regular membership are eligible members of the University 
community. 
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f 2. Regular members shall be entitled to the privileges of the club rooms, to 
hold office, to vote, and to have interest in the club property. 

ARTICI^K V— MBMBBRS IN ABSENTIA. 

Section i. Members in absentia are former regular members of the club who 
have left Ithaca. 

I 2. They shall be entitled to all the privileges of the club except the right of 
voting or holding office. 

ARTICI^K VI — ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Section i. Persons living in Ithaca who are not connected with the University 
may become associate members. 

§ 2. An associate member shall be entitled to all the privileges of the club ex- 
cept those of voting and holding office. 

§ 3. On becoming connected with the University he shall at once become an 
active member, without the formality of a new election. 

ARTICLE VII — HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Section i. No one eligible to regular membership, except the President and ex- 
Presidents of Cornell University, may be elected to honorary membership. 

§ 2. Candidates for honorary membership shall be proposed by the Board of 
Directors and be elected by a unanimous vote of the club at a regular' business 
meeting. 

§ 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues, but shall 
not hold office or vote. 

ARTICLE VIII — DUES. 

Section, i. The dues of the members shall be for the college year only, and are 
due and payable on the ist of October of each year. 
§ 2. Dues for classes of membership : 

(a) Regular members, $5.00 per annum. 

(b) Members in absentia, no dues or fees. 

(c) Associate members, $5. 00 per annum. 

(d) Honorary members, no dues or fees. 

f 3. All newly- elected members shall pay an initiation fee of |i.oo. The dues 
for new members shall be arranged as follows : 

Those admitted during the first term, I5.00. 
Those admitted during the second term, I3.00. 

ARTICLE IX — EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 

Section i. A petition, signed by ten members, to the Board of Directors, shall 
be sufficient to start an investigation towards expelling a member. 

§ 2. The Board of Directors shall have the power to take final action upon the 
completion of the investigation. 

ARTICLE X — OFFICERS. 

Section i. The officers of the club shall be a president, who shall be, during 
the college year in which the greater part of his term of office falls, an upperclass- 
man or a student in the graduate department, two \nce-presidents, a secretary and 
an assistant, a treasurer and an assistant, and a board of seven directors, of whom 
the President of the club shall be one. No person shall be eligible for any office 
who has not been a regular member of the club for at least three months. 
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§ 2. The officers for the coming year shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting in May, a majority of all votes cast being necessary for an election. 

§ 3. The newly elected officers shall take charge immediately. 

§ 4. Their term of office (except for the Directors) shall be one year, or until 
their successors are elected. 

§ 5. The six Directors other than the President shall be divided into two groups 
of three each, one group retiring from office every year. The term of the 
Directors, except the President, shall be two years. 

{ 6. The Board of Directors shall be composed of seven members, one of whom 
shall be the President of the club, and not more than three shall be university 
officers above the grade of assistant One of its members shall be a citizen of the 
United States of America. 

§ 7. The Board shall elect its chairman from the student members directly after 
the May meeting. The President of the club may not act as chairman of the 
Board. 

ARTICI«B XI— DUTIES OF OFPICBRS. 

Section i. Duties of the President : 

He shall preside at all meetings of the club. 

He shall appoint all committees not otherwise provided for in this constitution 

He shall call for reports on all matters in the hands of members and of com- 
mittees previous to the business meetings of the club. 

He shall see that the officers of the club and members of committees perform 
the duties assigned to them in a creditable and economical manner, and in case 
of dissatisfaction with the work of any committee appointed by him, shall have 
power to dissolve it and appoint another. 

§ 2. The duties of the Vice-Presidents shall be to help the President at all times 
during the year, and to take the place of the latter, in order of precedence, in case 
of his disability or absence from any meeting. 

S 3. Duties of the Secretary : 

The duties of the Secretary shall be to keep minutes of all club meetings and 
minutes of the meetings of the Board of Directors, and make out orders for the 
authorized expenditures. 

He shall conduct all correspondence with the Association, referring letters of 
mportance to the Board of Directors. 

He shall send all notices provided for in this constitution. 

He shall send the Treasurer the names and addresses and amount of dues of new 
members. 

{ 4. Duties of the Assistant Secretary : 

The duties of the Assistant Secretary shall be to help the Secretary at all times 
during the year, and to take the place of the latter in case of disability or absence 
from any meeting. 

§ 5. Duties of the Treasurer : 

The Treasurer shall have charge of all the funds of the club, and in case of poor 
financial condition shall report at once to the Board of Directors for its advice and 
action. 

He shall pay out money only on written orders properly certified to by the 
Board of Directors. 
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He shall be responsible for the collection of all dues, and shall keep an account 
of all receipts and disbursements, and on retiring shall present a written report of 
all receipts and disbursements at the annual business meeting. This report shall 
be audited by a committee of two appointed by the President 

He shall keep a separate account of all money in his custody belonging to the 
club, and shall place it, in the name of the Cornbli; Cosmopoi^itan Ci^ub, in 
such banking institution or form of investment as may be authorized by the Board 
of Directors. 

He shall make a statement to the club of the expenditures and estimated run- 
ning expenses of the year about the beginning of each term. 

§ 6. Duties of the Assistant Treasurer : 

The Assistant Treasurer shall help the Treasurer of all times during the year, 
attend meetings, and perform the duties of the Treasurer when necessary. 

I 7. Duties of the Board of Directors : 

The government and management of the club shall be vested in the Board of 
Directors, which shall have general charge of its affairs, funds, and property. It 
shall be the duty of the Board to pass upon proposed members, to carry out the 
objects and purposes of the club, subject to this constitution, and to such action 
as the club may take at any regular meeting. 

The Board of Directors shall present at the annual meeting of the club state- 
ments of the property values, etc., of the corporation. 

ARTICI*E XII — ^VACANCIES. 

Section i. Vacancies in the presidency or in the Board of Directors shall be 
filled only by the club, at a regular or special business meeting. All other vacan- 
cies may be filled by the Board of Directors, or referred by them to a business 
meeting of the club if they see fit. 

ARTICLE XIII— IMPEACHMENT OF OFFICERS. 

Section i A petition to the club signed by ten members shall be sufficient to 
bring a charge against an officer. 

§ 2 A three-fourths majority of the members present at any regular meeting 
shall be requiied to dismiss an officer, and those voting for the dismissal shall be 
at least one-third of the members of the club. 

§ 3. Ten days' notice shall be given before the meeting is held. 

ARTICI^E XIV — EXPENDITURES BY THE CI*UB. 

Section i. No officer or committee shall contract any indebtedness or in any 
manner render the club liable for any amount for any purpose unless appropria- 
tion of funds therefor has first been made by the Board of Directors covering the 
entire amount. 

§ 2. These expenditures, when authorized by the Board, shall be covered by a 
written order made out by the Secretary and signed by the chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

ARTICI^E XV — ^STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Section i. The Executive Committee : 

A representative of each nation to act on the Executive Committee shall be chosen 
by the members of his nationality after the annual May meeting and shall hold 
office for the term of one year ; and these national representatives, together with 
the chairman, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
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§ 2. The chairman of the Executive Committee shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the club out of the student members of the Board of Directors. 

§ 3. The President shall appoint, as soon as possible after his accession to office, 
the following standing committees : 

(a) Entertainment Committee. 

( b ) House Committee. 

( c ) Library Committee. 

(d) Music Committee. 

AKTICLB XVI — DUTIES OF COMMITTEBS. 

Section i. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to recommend new 
members to the Board of Directors and make suggestions as to the general welfare 
of the club. The committee shall also take charge of all matters referred to it from 
time to time by the club and the Board of Directors. 

{ 2. The chairman of each standing committee shall present at the annual meet- 
ing in May a written report of the work done by his committee during the past 
year. 

ARTICI^B XVn — MBETINGS. 

Section i. Business meetings shall be held on the second Wednesday in October 
and May, and at such other times as the President or the Board of Directors shall 
direct, the May meeting being the regular meeting for the annual election of 
officers. 

\ 2. One-sixth of the regular members shall constitute a quorum. Robert's 
/^u/es of Order shall be the official guide except where it conflicts with this 
constitution. 

\ 3. Meetings for special purposes may be called at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, the Board of Directors, the Executive Committee, or on the request of ten 
members. 

I 4. All business meetings shall be called by written notices mailed to members 
not more than three days in advance of the dates of the meetings. Where a meet- 
ing is called primarily for a special purpose, such as the amendment of the consti- 
tution or the election of officers, such purpose shall be stated in the notice. 

ARTICLE XVIII — AMENDMENTS. 

Section i. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the regular 
members present at any business meeting, provided that such proposed amend- 
ment shall have been read at a previous meeting, and posted on the bulletin board 
for at least one week before the meeting at which it is adopted. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE I — NEW MEMBERS. 

Section i. Any person eligible to membership who desires to join the club shall 
make out an application on an approved form, and have it vouched for by two 
members, who shall give it to the representative of the applicant's nationality on 
the Executive Committee, or, in case of no representation, to the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The member of the Executive Committee so designated 
shall post the name of the applicant on the bulletin board, and then examine his 
record and report to the chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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\ 2. When the name has been pasted for two weeks the Executive Committee 
shall act on the application, and forward it with either favorable or unfavorable 
recommendation to the Board of Directors. 

I 3. If passed by the Board of Directors the applicant shall become a member. 

ARTICI^B II — DUBS. 

Section i. The dues and fees of new members are due and payable as soon as 
their names are passed by the Board of Directors. 

§ 2. The Secretary shall notify newly elected members within three days of their 
election that their applications have been accepted, giving them a statement of their 
dues and fees then due, and inviting them to attend the next meeting of the club, 
stating when it shall be held. 

{ 3. Any newly elected member who does not respond to this notice one month 
from the date of sendine: shall be sent a second notice. If no response to the latter 
is received in two weeks from the day it was sent, the name of the applicant shall 
be brought before the Board of Directors to be dropped. 

i 4. The name of any regular or associate member in arrears for dues on January 
ist shall be brought before the Board of Directors to be erased from the list of the 
dub, provided that two notices of his indebtedness, at an interval of at least one 
month, shall have been sent without response ; no such person shall be restored 
without reelection. 

S 5. Members dropped from the roll shall be so notified, and denied the privi- 
leges of the club from that date. Names of such members shall be posted on the 
bulletin board for at least one week. 



Note. — Owing to lack of space, we are able to print only the Wisconsin and 
Cornell constitutions ; these, however, are fairly typical of most of the others. 
The Michigan constitution is similar in some respects to that of Cornell, but with 
a number of modifications to fit local conditions The Illinois, Purdue, Ohio 
State, and Iowa State College constitutions follow in the main the lines of that of 
Cornell ; the Chicago constitution, and we understand also the Louisiana State, 
follow closely the Wisconsin model. Leland Stanford follows more nearly the 
Wisconsin model, though adopting one or two Cornell features. Harvard has 
adopted certain Cornell features, combined with many new provisions better 
adapted tr> local requirements. 



STATISTICS. 



Note : — In the following lists will be found the names of the officers and meni- 
bers of all the chapters of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, together witli 
their home addresses and nationalities. In some cases, where the home address is 
unknown the local address is given instead The absence of part of the data in 
a few cases is due to the incompleteness of the records of the Club concerned, or to 
the failure of its secretary to supply the information in time for publication. Owing 
to lack of time, it has bc«n impossible to secure full data for all the more recently 
affiliated chapters ; but all information available is included in each case. Mem- 
bers who can supply missing information or corrections are requested to commoni- 
cate with the Recording Secretary of the Association as soon as possible. The 
geographical summary at the end is self-explanatory, except that in the totals a 
few members who have transferred from one chapter to another are counted twice 
— as alumni of the old chapter and as active members of the new. How many 
such duplications there are is not known. 



WISCONSIN INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

Madison, Wis 

President^ Prederico F. Cardenas 

Vice-President, Eric W. Austen. 

Recording Secretary^ Mary E. Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary^ Augusto Hidalgo. 

Treasurer, JoS H Jalandoni. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Comstock, G. Q., Observatory Hill. Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Olson, J. E., IOI2 E. Gorham St., Madison, Wis., Norway 

VanHise, C. R., 772 Langdon St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

ACTIVB MEMBERS. 

Akatani, Onryo, Hirositna, Japan 

Austen, E. W., Spanish Town, Jamaica 

Borja, Victorino, Santa Cruz, Laguna, Philippines 

Bowyer, Helen E., Murillo,Ont _ Canada 

Brue, Hans N., Z?^yw-«/, Wis., U.S.A. 

Bushnell, A. M., 125 E. Gorham St., Norway 

Bustamente, Santiago, Pulqueria de Palacio No. 4, Mexico City, Mexico 

Cady, Grace R., Reedsburg,Wis., _ USA 

Cardenas, F. F.. j*' Vidotia No. /j. Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 

Cerna, Santiago, Nadadores, Coahuila, Mexico 

C\i^n,].T., Shanghai, China 

Dyke, L. G., Prairie du Chien, Wis.,... 'u" s A 

Fragante Vincente, Vitran, Ilocos Sur, ///.VJlV.VJllphilippinei 

Gaston Jos^, Stlay, Negros Occidental, Philippines 

Goldenberger, Miss 7^7 North Hamilton St., Madison, Wis., US. A. 

Gomez Pastor Pineda, Calumpit Bulacan Philippines 

Graff, Bjarne H., 92s 17th Ave , Seattle, Wash Norwav 

Grey E. G.. loo/ University Az^e., Madison, Wis.,.. 'u S a" 

Gunderson, Nicholas, /jconta, Wis., TT* S A* 

Haessler, Carl, 6jj Eleventh St., Milwaukee' Wis" tj' S A 

Hidalgo. Augusto, 245 Magdalena St., Trozo, ManiU,T.V.V.'::::::::v\^i^\^^ 
08 
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Hidalgo, Marceliano, Binagonan^ Pangasinan^ Philippines 

Hombeck, S. K. ^oj N. Carroll Si., Madison^ Wis,, U. S. A. 

Ichinoniya, K., Japan 

Izumi, A. Y., Hakkaido, Japan 

Jahrling, Valerio C, Manila, Philippines 

Jalandoni, Jos6, Jaro Ilorio, Philippines 

Jimp, Victor, 631 State St., Madison, Wis., Hungary 

Kamantique, J. M., Imus Cavite, Philippines 

Kostalek, 207 Lake St., Madison, Wis.. Austria 

Landesco, J. Pi.,316 Warren St., Madison, Wis., Roumania 

Leirserson, W. M., 436 Lake St., Madison, Wis., Russia 

Lochner, Louis P., J04 26th St., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 

Londsberg, P. W., Brazil 

Macaraeg, Juan, Binagonan, Pangasinan, Luzon, Philippines 

Mac Arthur, Isabella, Superior, Wis., Scotland 

McGuire, A. R., Honey Creek, Canada 

Martin, H. R., 1 201 Mound St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Mueller, Emily, 2gg 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis., Germany 

Nakagami K., Hachitnan Mino, Japan 

Otto, Maxwell C, 23^ W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis., Germany 

Petersen, M. Smith, 2438 State St., Milwaukee, Wis., Norway 

Pickarts, S. J., 240 Park St., Madison, Wis., U.S. A. 

Ramos, Juan, S. Cisneros 8 i 2, Camazuez, Cuba 

Reggiardo, Juan, Victoria, E. Rios Arg. Rep. 

Salas, Mariano, /j Molo, Hollo, Philippines 

Saposs, D. J., Milwaukee, Wis., Russia 

Sato, K., Milwaukee, Wis., Japan 

Scholz. Prof. R. F., 505 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Sevilla, Andres M., Palos Leyte, Philippines 

Shibata, Genkwan, Foyama,. Japan 

Simons, Richard W., 1143 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

Soriano, O. S., Manila, Philippines 

Steenbock, Helen C, Madison,Wis., U. S. A. 

Stuart, Sidney, Scotland 

Sun, Jeefong Ro]r, isPekin Road, Shanghai, i.China 

Sun, Yu-Fong, Sir~Chow, China 

Sun, Yu-Fong l/ouis, Shanghai . . China 

Thomas, Mary, Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Valenzuela, Jos^, Guagua, Patnpanga, Philippines 

Von Fauvem, E. F., Oelsnitz,,. Germany 

Wahl, Harry, 610 Lake St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Yoshida, Y. O., Otni, Japan 

Yuchi, Sadatake, Sdpporo, Japan 

ASSOCIATB MBMBBRS. 

Robertson, James Alexander, 3/0 Bruen St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

Martens, Rev. C. F., 1228 Rutl edge St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 

ALUMNI MEMBERS. 

Atkin!«on, S. K., Eau Claire, Wis., Canada 

Baker, J. E., Eagle, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Ballu, Celine Agnes, Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Blend, Belle, 

Boret, Charles, 

Calvera, B. B,, 

Castenholz, W. B., Germany 

Crathorne, Arthur Robert, 

Davila, S. ].,Juana Diaz, Porto Rico 

Delgado, A., Kingston, Jamaica 

Delgado, A. E., Kingston, Jamaica 
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Dyrud, Fillic, BaradoOj IVisconsin, U. S. A. 

Federly, H. E., Germany 

Fjoslien, S., Clinton^ IVisconsin, Norway 

Grossman, A., Madison, Wisconsin^ Austria 

Hadszitz, U. S. A. 

Hagberg, J. B., Superior, Wisconsin, Sweeden 

Hagopian, Hovhan, Box /JS7% Boston, Mass Armenia 

Haight, Robert Wilber, Clark Block, Butte, Mont.,. U. S. A. 

Henriques, A. N., 

Hookstadt, C, Harvard, III., Germany 

Janigoski, K., Japan 

Jebens, H., Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Kawakami, Karl K., Japan 

Kawaski, R., Japan 

Kempthorne, W. B., U. S. A. 

King, Bessie S., U. S. A. 

Kinugawa, J., Japan 

Kuzubara, Jhri, Japan 

Landesco, A. A., 

Lehmann, G., Leifzig, Germany 

Loeb, Max, 404 N. Henry St., Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Mainland, J., Scotland 

Marshall, Francis B., Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Mashek, Anna M., 1240 Mississippi St., La Crosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Mendez, A. E., Apam Hid., Mexico 

Mendez, Lauro H., Mexico 

Nosoritch, J. H., 

Oishi, M., Japan 
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Romer, Emma Maria, U. S. A. 

Ruediger, William C, ^24 W. 123rd St., New York,... U. S. A. 

Schram, Peter H., Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Shickley, D. C, 

Skrivseth, B. O., Minn., Russia 

Vallejo, C. A., LaRioja, Arg. Rep. 
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Yumul, Victonano, Philippines 
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Brogruet, F, Arana, Argentina, Arg Rep. 
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Burgos, J Xerez-, Manila, P. I, Philippines 

Burr, Prof. G. L , // Central Ave., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Burr, H. F, Oakdale, N. Y, U S. A. 

Carpenter, Prof . R Q:., 125 Eddy St., Ithaca, N K.,_-_ U.S.A. 
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Cox, J. W., Jr., Albany, N. Y. U. S. A. 

Ciaig, Prof. J., 3 East Ave., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Craig, S. J., Craigsville, Va., U. S. A. 

Dann, Prof. H. E., 124 E. Mill St., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Datta, D., Silchar, Cachar, India 

Datta, M. M., Conisllah, Bengal, India 

Davis, J W., Petersburg, Va., U. S. A. 

Delcasse, G., Buenos Ayres, Arg. Rep. 

Demary, J., 23 Cascadilla Place, Ithaca, N. Y, .U. S. A. 

Dennison, B. C, 6 Greene St , Binghamton, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Dodds, S. R., Beaver Falls, Pa., U. S. A. 

van der Does de Bye, A. J. J., 46 Javastraat, The Hague, Holland 

Dutt, A., Coochbehar, Bengal, India 

Eastwood, H., 60 Stone St., Auburn, N. Y, England 

Enaje, F. D., Leyte, P. /., Philippines 

Espindola, J>.,o84 4lh St., La Plata, Arg. Rep. 

Fehr, L. W., The Buffalo Courier, Buffalo, N Y, U. S. A. 

Fernandez, G. C, San lost, Costa Rica 

Ferris, H. R., lu Emoree Crescent, IVestJield, N.J., U. S. A. 

Fetter, Prof. F. A., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N Y, U. S. A. 
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Pippin, Prof. K O., 406 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. K., U S A. 

Fish. Prof. P. A., Q15 East State St., Ithaca, N. K, U. S A- 

Flint, S. H., Wilkinsbufv, Pa,, U. S A. 

Ford, W. S., Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Fox, S. W., Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., U S A. 

Frosch, A. E., 222 Emv St., Bonair, Pittsburg, I^., U S. A. 

Fujioka, Yi., ^6 Zaitftokucho, Agabruka, Tokyo, Japan 

Fung, H K., Canton, China 

Galadjikian, A. S., Care Bible House, Rumeli-Hissar, Constantinople, Turkey, 

Armenia 

Gilkey, R., Watertoum, Mass , U S. A. 

Gilmore, Prof. J. W., Forest Home, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S A. 

Godoy, R , Buenos Ayres, Arg Rep. 

Goodrich, L., Buffalo, N. Y, U. S A. 

Griffis. S.,S04E Buffalo St , M K, U. S. A. 

Grimth, H. n, /40 Huestis St , Ithaca, N Y, U. S A. 

Grubb, H B . 26 Avondale I^d., S. Croydon, England 

Guerlac, Prof O G., 120 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y., France 

Guzman, C. L.de, Manila, P. I., Philippines 

Hallock, D. "W ., Rocky Pt., Long Island, U. S. A. 

Ilammar, A. G., Pyd, Smaland, Sweden 

Han, N., Nanking, China. 

Hand, C. J., Plainfield, N.J., U. S, A. 

Harrington, A. W., Watertoxvn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Hasbrouck, H. C, Troy, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Henry, L., Elmira, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Hermannsson, Prof. H., Ithaca, N. Y., Iceland 

Hopkins, Prof. G. S., 12s DrydenRd., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Howard, O. W., Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. 

Hoy, D. F., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N, Y, U. S. A. 

Hu, T., Wusie, China 

Huang, C. S., Canton, China, China 

Humbert, E. P., Coming, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Hunt, G. H., 630 A St., N. E., Washington, D. C, U. S. A. 

Jenks, Prof. J. W., 2 South Ave,, Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Johannsen, Prof. O. A., p/p E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Jones, M. P., Deerfield, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Kelsey, E. H., jjS Goundry St., North Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Kemmerer, Prof. E. W , 5 South Ave., Ithaca, N. Y, U S. A 

Knapp, F H., West Seneca, N Y. U. S. A. 

Lauman, Prof G. N., //6 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y, U S A. 

Leschen, W F , 36/6 Palm W. St. Louis, Mo., U S A. 

Li, K Y., Sir-Cnozv, China 

Lix Klett, E., Buenos Ayres, Arg. Rep 

Liu, H C , Pekin, China 

Lloyd, J T., 2604 Harries Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Lo, C C., Foochow, China, China 

Lonibardo, P, Teziutlaw, Puebla, Mexico 

I opez, C, Iloilo, P. /., Philippines 

Lubin, H. E., 120 E.ioist St., New York City, Russia 

McCaughey, V., Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 

Magsaysay, A., San Marcelina, Zambeles, P. I., Philippines 

Mapua, T., 142 Ronguillo St., Manila, Philippines 

Mariano, R., 6 Piedad St., Manila, Philippines 

Marquina, R., Lima, _ Pern 

Mitchell, F. D., ^08 Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Mitra, H. V., Jaipur, Cattack, India 

Molby, F. A., Baldwin, Douglas City, Kansas, U. S. A. 

Moore, Dr. V. k.,Qi4E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y, U S. A. 

Narayan, V. H., Coochbehar, Bengal, India 
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Nasmyth, G. W., io6 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. K., U. S. A. 

Norris, Prof. H. H., 610E. Buffalo Si,, Ithaca, N. K., U S. A. 

Odaira, T. T., 1 Japan 

Okabe, P., Japan 

Olsen, W. C, 48 Fall Creek Drive, U. S. A. 

Pastrana, P., Mauban, Tayabas, P /., Philippines 

Pearson. Prof. R. A., Cascadilla PI , Ithaca, N, V., U. S. A. 

Perky, S. H., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y„ U. S. A. 

Pritchard, P. J., fVoodbine, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Quisumbing, E., Manila, P. I, Philippines 

Reinecke, £., Ceres, Cape Colony, S. Africa 

Ries, Prof. H. E., 49 Thurston Ave , Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Richie, W. H., Morristoivn, N. J., U. S. A. 

Riley, Prof. W. A., Forest Home, Ithaca, N, K, U. S. A. 

Roth, R., Buenos Aires,, Arg. Rep. 

Sampaio, R. de M., 41 Alameda Barao de Limeira, S. Pnulo,, Brazil 

SantiUan, J. A., liicuman, . Arg. Rep. 

Sarmiento, A., Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. 

Schauman, T., Novarazinskja St., Kharkoff, Russia 

Schickel, V. H., 5^ J?. 8^rd St., New York City, U. S. A. 

Schmidt, Prof. N., 109 Valentine PI., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Shae, S. Y. D., IVusih, Kiangsu, China 

Shearer, Prof. J. S., 608 Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Sinclair, A., Pasadena, California, U. S. A. 

Siramarkian, V. E., Rue de Carouge gj, Geneva, Sivitzerland, Armenia 

Smith, Prof. A. W., Sibley College, Ithaca, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Smith, H. W., Princess St., Adelaide, U. S. A. 

Smith, M. P. T., 88 N. i6th St , Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 

Smith, R. D., Richmond Hill, N. Y, Australia 

Spencer, R. J., 29/ Henry St , Brooklyn, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Sprague, F. D., U. S. A. 

Strauss, E., New York City, U. S. A. 

Strauss, S., 46 £. 75/A St., New York City, U. S. A. 

Stuebing. A. P., U. S. A. 

Sun, K. ii. C, Haning Road, Shanghai, China 

Sun, T. C, ij Pekin Road, Shanghai, China 

Tarr, Prof. R S., i East Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y, U S. A. 

Taubenhaus, J., Staffed, Palestine, Turkey 

Taussig, J. W., Kirkwood, St Louis, Mo., U. S A. 

Thurstone, L. It., Jamestown, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Tilton, R. L., U. S. A. 

Towers, A. C, so8 Calle Maldonado, Montevideo, Uruguay 

Treman, K. ^., 2 Central Ave., Ithaca, N Y, U. S A. 

Tsai, P. Y., Shanghai, China 

Tsen, T. P., Shanghai, China 

Tuck, C H., Ithaca, N Y, . U.S.A. 

Urrutia, P., La Plata, ^ist St., No. 420, Arg Rep. 

Weber, H. J , Odessa, Russia 

Welch, H. P., no Westfield Ave., Westfield, N. J., U S. A. 

West, A. E., 947 S St. N IV., Washington, D. C, U. S. A. 

Wilson, H. N., Dansville, N Y, U. S. A. 

Wood, E. A., P O. 1089, Dallas, Texas, U. S. A. 

"Wright, K. n.. East Pilmyra, N Y, U S. A. 

Wright, W. E., Columbus, N. /., U. S A. 

Xerez-Burgos, J., Manila, P. /., Philippines 

Yang, K. P., Sianghai, China 

Ycaza. M. de, Uli-Uli St^ Manila, Philippines 

Yih, EL L., Foochow, China 

York, E. in,, 180 Franklin PI., Flushing, N. Y, __U S. A. 

Young, Prof. C. V. P., 112 Lake St , Ithaca, N Y, U. S. A. 
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Almeida, R. A., idRua AlmiranU Tamandare, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Barroa, J. L., 5. Paulo, Brazil 

Borgea, D. G., Pracajusio Cherfnont No. 5, Am, Brazil 

Davis, G. B., s^^ E. StaU St , Ithaca, N. K, U. S. A. 

Hcizer, Rev. C. W., Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. K. U. S. A. 

Morse, F. A. , j/^ i^^F^ze/oo^ /*/., Ithaca, M K, U. S. a, 

Robinson. P., 11$ Eddy St., Ithaca, N. Y , U. S. A. 

Speed, R. H. D.. 9// E. State St., Ithaca, N, Y., __ U. S. A. 

Webster, Dr. C. H., 21s Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y„ U. S. A. 

ALUUNI MBMBBRS. 

Agcaoili, F., Ylocos Norte, P. /., Philippines 

Aronovid, C. , /05 E, 22nd St., New I 'orh City, Rotimania 

Baillicre, M. V., E/licott City, Md,,. — U. S. A. 

Banning, A. T., Washinsrton, D. C, U. S. A. 

Barrows, A. L., Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cat,, U. S. A. 

Becker, N. ^., Jamestown, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Berrini, L. C, S. Paulo, 42 Rua Ipiranga, Brazil 

Beyer. A. H., 5/0 {Warwick St., Brooklyn, N Y, U. S. A. 

van Bijlevelt , J. S., The Hague, Holland, Holland 

Bonsteel, Prof, }, A., Franklinville, Cat Co., N. Y , U. S. A. 

Brias, A., Manila, Philippines 

Brill, G. D., _. _ _.U. S. A 

Biies, C. R. A., care Juan E Valladares, Apartado 987, Lima, Peru, ..Germany 

Calderon, J., Lima, Pern 

Canavarro, G. S., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Carver, H. E , SkaneateUs, N Y, U S. A. 

Cautiey, J. R ,5^^ Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y., U. S A. 

Chakravarty, J. N , / Kamardans^a, South Road Enkaily, Calcutta, India 

Cleveland, L B., IVatertozon, N Y, .U. S A. 

Close, D C, Sydney, N S. W , Australia 

Close. J. C . Sydney, N S W , Australia 

Coelho, A., Rua Marquez de Itu 6g, S. Paulo, Brazil 

Corvalan, V., Salta, Argentina, Arg. Rep. 

Corotis, M E., Kiev, Russia, _ Russia 

Cutler, H. D., New Brunsnnck, Can., Canada 

Darling, J T , 118 Cottage St., Buffalo, N K.,._ U. S A. 

Denniston, L., 19 IVest 121 St., New York City, _ U. S. A. 

Dodge, L J., Wenham Depot, Mass., U S. A. 

Douglas. P G., Brandfield, Goudhurst West. ..England 

Dragoshinoff, D. G.. Sevlievo, Bulgaria 

Dutt, H L., /80 Comwalllis St., Cacutta, India 

Fagundes. A. A.. Rua Conselheiro Nehias 71, S. Paulo, Brazil 

Fagundes. L , Rua Conselheiro Nebias 71, S. Paulo, _ Brazil 

Fagundes, W. A., Rua Conselheiro Nebias //, 5. Piulo, Brazil 

Falkenau, R. M., Philadelphia, Pi., „ U. S. A. 

Fisher, E. A., Utica, N Y _._.U S. A. 

Fleming, Iv , Washington, D C, _U S A. 

Foote, G. W, Vineland, N J. " " u S A 

Frank, J. J , William St., New York City, U S. A. 

Fraser, Prof. S , Geneseo, N Y, „ . Eneland 

rTazee,Y.T.,Mt riair,N J, ' " ""H USA 

Free, E E, 12 S. State St, DuBois, Pi,, U S A 

Freedlander, A A., Louisinlle, Ky., _ _ "V'v' s" a" 

Freitas, A G., Sao Paulo, HI./' Brazil 

Garrahan, t,. P., Buenos A vres, ' Vt^ r-^ 

Gavett, G ]., Jackson, Midi., R F. D i7"" u sT 

^^^'' ^\^ L,"'''^ '^}rf^<>r.ofAgriculturelor Bengal, Calcutta, .'."..llndia 

Gilchnst, T. B , 307 Glen St , Glen Falls, N K, _...... I u. S A 
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^^^<>y» J C , Buenos AyreSy Arg. Rep 

Goldenweiser, E. A , 7^79 IVcLshington Ave.^ N. V. City^ Russia 

Gregson, E J., Newcastle, N, S. W , Australia 

Gnibb, N. H., 26 Avondale Rd yS, Croydon^ England 

Hacfner, C. W., Ehnira, N K, U. S. A. 

Hitchcock, T. F., ^17 S. 48th St , Philadelphia, /fe., U. S. A. 

Hocson, V , Manila, P. /., Philippines 

Hodge, W. W., Philadelphia, Pa, U S A. 

Horton, C. G., Wolcoit, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Hoshino, J., Osaka, Japan, Japan 

Hoade, R. F., IVhetsbaro, N. K, U. S. A. 

Hu. F. C, Canton, China, China 

Hunt, Prof T. F , Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture, U. S. A. 

Huntington, C. C, Yellow Spa, La,, U. S. A. 

Hurley, J. P, Monkstown, Dublin, Ireland 

loms, M. J., Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 

Johnson, V., Joffran, Molden, England 

Jones, I S, Relay, Md , U.S. A. 

Kennedy, J. C, Buffalo, N Y , U. S. A. 

Knapp, F. H , West Seneca, N Y , U. S A. 

Kiliani, R. B T., 116 E, 57th St., New York City, U. S. A. 

Langenberg, G. O., 381Q Delmar Ave,, St. Louis, U. S A. 

La^wson, G., 400 West End Ave., New York City, Scotland 

Lawrence, T N., Uhrichsville, Ohto, U. S. A. 

Lee, O., Albion, N, Y, U. S. A. 

Leighton, A., Brooklyn, N Y, U. S. A. 

Leon, K,2a Tinoco y Palacio, No 11, Oaxaca, Mexico 

Lewis, B. G., 1307 Howard St., Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. 

van Loon, H. W, The Hague, Holland 

Lynn, L K, &J7 Summinha, W. Pittsburg, Pa., U S. A. 

Mack, Dr. W. B, U. S A. 

McLeod, N. M., 133 Price St., Gerfnantozvn, Phila , Pa,, U S A. 

McNair, F H., Mt Morris, N. Y, U S A. 

McNown, W C , Mansion, Wis., U. S. A. 

Macpherson, L. M., Paika, Balranald, N S W., Australia 

De Majumdar, I B , Dacca, Vil.Bethka, Sonarang, E. Bengal, Calcutta,... India. 

Malefski, B , 24^ Christopher Ave., Brooklyn, New York, Russia 

Marca-Romero, M k., P O Box 736, Lima, Peru 

Martinez, C A . Homos, Coahuila, Mexico 

Mason, W 'H.., N, S S. Sobraon, Parramatta R., Sydney, N. S W , Australia 

Maughan, A., Netilral Bay, Sydney, N S W., Australia 

Maxwell, F O., 98 Westfield Ave., New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Mazer, J., care Mazer Con Co., 1417 Ferguson Bl , Pitlsburg, Pa , U. S A. 

De Mello, Lopo, Santos, Brazil 

Milks, H. J., Candor, N. Y, U. S. A. 

Mitchell, A., U S A. 

Moore, K. C , /09 Washington Ave , Macon, Ga , U. S. A. 

Muhse, \. C, Whiting, Ind, U S. A 

Novik, P. M , Schonntngsgade 2, Christiania, Nor., Norway 

Ostos, J. A., Ozuluama, Vera Cruz, Mexico 

Pacheco J. A., Commissdo Geogr e Geologica, Sdo Paulo, Brazil 

Parrot F T., j/5 W 94th St., New York City, U. S. A. 

Parsons, H. G , j/ Nassau St., New York, U S. A. 

Paz, A J , Buenos Ayres, Arg Rep. 

Peck, F E, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Phillips, H O., 4sg Beflefonteine St , Pasadena, Cat U S A. 

Pierce, H. C , 7 Millbrook St., Worcester, M^ss,, U. S A. 

Pino, F., El Horizonte, Valle de Cintalapa, City 0/ Mexico, Mexico 

Pochet, H. P., 13 Rue de la Gove, Dreux, Eure et Loire, France 

Pompeia, J., Rua General Jardin 87, S&o Paulo, Brazil 
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Pope, A U., Newburyport, Mmss,, U. S. A. 

Vori^T, B.. V , Bridgeport, Conn., U S. A. 

Quiroga, M., San Luts, Arg. Rep. 

Recce, W. A., Christchurch, N. Z, New Zealand 

Renold, C. G., Heaton Mersy, Manchester, Eng., England 

Robinson, L. N., Vosburg, A., U. S. A. 

Roberta, S. A., Pittsburg, Pa __ U. S. A. 

Roca, M., Arg. Rep. 

Roealsky, J. P., U. S. A. 

Sabine, G. H.. Stanford University, Cat., U. S. A. 

Sampaio, V. de A., 4 Rua Visconde do Rio Branco, S Paulo, Brazil 

Sanches, E. H., Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. 

Sarmiento, M. (Assoc.), Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. 

Sawai, E. K., Ehime,Jab,, Japan 

Schmitz, N., Sterling, Kansas, U. S. A. 

Schutz, H. H., El Paso, Texas, U. S, A. 

Schwartz, O., New Orleans, La , U. S. A. 

Shaw. C, West Henrietta, N, Y., U. S. A. 

Shepard. J. B., Buffalo, N, V, U. S. A. 

Siehng, L. J., 104s Decatur St , Brooklyn, N. Y,, U. S. A. 

Sil. S. S.,s GourLaliasSt., Calcutta, IndU 

Silverman, A., 14/ Stratford Ave,, Pittsburg, Pa , U. S. A. 

Smith. H. K.,72E. North St., Winchester, Ind , U. S. A. 

Sola. Dr. E., Salta, Aix- Rep. 

Stimson. T. D., Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 

Sumner, W. B., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Sun, Y. K. L., Sir Chow, China 

Sunstein, L. C , Alleghany, Pa,, U. S A. 

Sze, S. C. T , Shanghai, China 

Taylor, W. W , 43 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S A. 

Thayer, A. L., Catnbridge, Mass , U. S. A, 

Thomas, A. J., 214 Dryden Rd,, Ithaca, N. Y, U S A 

Tibiriga, T., Rua Tamandare 126, S, Paulo, Brazil 

Townsend, R. E., 408 N Geneva St., Ithaca, N Y, U. S. A. 

Tudela, G.. Litna, Peru 

Tufts. L. R.. yemon, N. Y, U S. A. 

Valladares, A , Apartado 987, Lima, Peru 

Vencill, A. L.. Ulica,.N, Y, _ U S A. 

Wang, L., Pekin, China 

Waters, E. J. U., Sydney, N S. W, AustralU 

Whitney, F. h, Elmira, N Y, U. S. A. * 

Wolkowyski, A. I., City of Suwalki, Poland Russia 

Wu, K Iv, Canton, China 

Ycasiano, F., Bulacan, P I , _ Philippines 

Yothers, W. W., Rathdrum, Idaho, U. S. A. 

Zerns, A. B., Manila, P. /., U. S A. 

de Zevallos, E. O., Lima, _Pem 

deZevallos, F. O., Lima, _ _ Peru 
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MICHIGAN COSMOPOUTAN CLUB. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

President^ A. S. Kurkjian. 

Vice-President ^ E. J. Prebis. 

Secretary^ F. Luza. 

Assistant Secretary, F. Mayhood. 

Treasurer, A. P. Pelides. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Boucke, Prof. Ewald, ^20 S. sth Ave , Ann Arbor, Mich , U. S. A. 

D*Ooge, Prof. Martin Luther, 1523 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Mich., Holland 

Wagner, Prof. Charles Philip, iioi E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich,, 

U. S. A. 
Ziwet, Prof. Alexander, 644 S. Ingalls, Ann Arbor, Mich , Russia 

SUSTAINING MEMBER. 

Badbwar, Mohan Sal, Rohtak, Punjab, India 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Attarian, Garabed H., Harpoot, Turkey, Armenia 

Badhwar, Manohar Lai, Rohtak, Punjab, India 

Beloborodoff, Vladimir, Phurazhi 4, St. Petersburg, Russia 

Belts, Marvin, jS W. Exchange, Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Berliant, H. M., 301 Maxwell, Chicago, III., France 

Buckley, Harold N., 5/7 Woodbine Ave , Oak Park, III., U. S. A. 

Cheng, Chin Wei, m E. Mission, Peking, China 

Cutler, M M., Newington Jet., Ct , Russia 

Davis, W. W., M. E. Mission, Pekin, U. S. A. 

Diran, K. H , Erserootn, >_- Armenia 

Eleazar, Guillermo, Lucban, Tayabas, Philippines 

Pisbbaine, Saul, J07 iV. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich., Russia 

Frv'drycks, Adams, Lublin, Poland 

Fujita, Kanaye, 5/j E.Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Mich . Japan 

Garcia, J V., /j Calle deSta Ana, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato,.. SM^^idco 

Ginotoroski, F A., joi Gran Ave , Menominee, Mich , Poland 

de Goenaga, Augusto H., San Juan, Puerto Rico 

de Goenaga, Esteban A., San Juan,. Puerto Rico 

Hebler, Stephen J., Swormville, New York, U. S A 

Hocson, Felix, il/flw/Za, _ . Philippines 

Horiye, S , Sojurocho, Kiobashi, Tokio, Japan 

Inui, Kiyo Sue, 5 Chome Kotoo, Kobe, Japan 

Jalata, Saran Dass, Phujuara, Punjab, India 

Junctura, S., S^g St. AuSin, Detroit, Mich , Poland 

Kovakowski, jfulian, 307 N. State St , Ann Arbor, Mich., Poland 

Kurkjian, Armen S., 4og N. Front St , Grand Rapids, Mich., Armenia 

Lemmerz, Franz Josef , Cologne, Machabeas, Germany 

Llamas, Pedro E., Sucena, Fayabar, Philippines 

Luza, Francisco, Lima, Peru 

Mayhood, Frederick, Calgary,. _ Canada 

Mitchell, Thomas A., 7 Copeland PL, Boston, Mass Scotland 

Miiller, Hugo, 307 N. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich ,.. ... Germany 

Ozawa, A., Honolulu, . . Hawaii 

Paounoif, Paul, 1218 Washtenaza, Ann Arbor, Mich,, Bulgaria 

Parks, Franklin C, Oil Springs, Ontario, Canada 

Pikulsky, Joseph, Lublin, Poland 

Pilides, Abraham P., 307 N Slate St., Ann Arbor, Mich., Greece 

Prebis, Edward J., 638 N, Cleartnont Ave., Chicago, III., U. S. A. 
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Przybylski, Frank T. , J07 A^. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich., __. Poland 
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Raps, Conrad, Swormville^ N. K, Germany 

Ross, G, H., Calgary, Canada 

Schenk, Otto H. A., Echo Place, Ontario, Canada 

Schlichte, A., Chicago, I IL, ._ — Germany 

Schmidt, Alfred C, /// 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 

Schottataedt, Richard, 575. Kingsboro Ai>e., Gloversville, N. K, Germany 

Schreiber, Carl T., Sagtnaw, Aftch,, Germany 

vSinsel, Fred G., Clarence, N, Y ,.. U. S. A. 

Smilansky, Maurice D., 283 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich,, U. S. A. 

Steele, Harold B., R. F. D. 3. CharlotU, Mich., U. S. A. 

Tellefsen, E. H., 116 Vine St , Ishpening, Mich., U. S. A. 

Terry, Leon, Springfield, Mass., Russia 

Terry, Michael, Sprtngfield, Mass , Russia 

Tonning, Ole, Dvowah, Iowa, .Norway 

Unson, Prederica M., Sucena Tayabas, Philippines 

Valenzuela, Augusto, Bogota, Colombia, — Colombia 

Wambold,John, Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. 

Wang, C. T., Ningpo, China 

Yao, C. P., 621 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. 

AI^UMNI MBMBBRS. 

Cudihy, James P., S2d Harlan St., Grand Rapids ^ Mich., U. S. A. 

Harootiman, H. H., Van, Turkey-in-Asia, Armenia 



ILLINOIS COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Urbana, Ii«i«. 

President, R. N. Tagore. 
Secretary, K. M. Dsulenbach. 

HONORARY MBMBBRS. 

Baldwin, E. E., 1006 Awada St., Urbana, III., U. S. A. 

' Clark, T. A., 928 IV. Illinois St., Urbana, III., U. S A. 

James, Pres. E. J., University of Illinois, Urbana, III., U. S. A. 

Karsten, A. E., 804 W. Green St., Urbana, III., Germany 

Seymour, A. R., J017 W, Oregon St., Urbana, III., U. S. A. 

ACTIVE MBMBBRS. 

Abbott, B. T., Morrison, III., U. S. A. 

Argiielles, A. S., Batangas, P. I., Philippines 

Arboleda, J. A., Estacion Las Rosas, F. C C. A., Philippines 

Benitz, Wm. A., Estancia La California, Argentine Republic 

Bos^, S. W., Bengal, India, India 

Bouyoucos, Geo., 330 So. Halstead St., Chicago, III-, Greece 

Cederberg, J. O., St Paul,Minn., U. S. A. 

Dale, Wm. W., 161 York St., Blue Island, III., U. S. A. 

Diaz, N. W., Buenos Ayres, Argentina, .. Argentine Rep. 

Dallenbach, K M., Champaign, III., U. S. A. 

Espinosa, M. E., wi E.Healey St., Champaign, III., Mexico 

Fairhall, L. T., Danville, III., England 

Gangula, N. N., Barisal, Bengal, India, India 

Garza, J. I., ^ de Santiago No. 10, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mex., Mexico 

Gerrero, A . , Philippine Islands Philippines 

Hilario, Juan F., Batangas, P. I, Philippines 

Hinman, L. D., 73 North Neil St., Champaign, III., U. S. A. 

Homs, J. M., Calle Baldrich, Vails, Janogona, Spain, Spain 
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Jasper, T. M., Helligan, Boduin, Cornwall, England, England 

Krueger, E. T., Blue Island, III , U. S. A. 

Larracas, F. V.,Boac, Marinduque, P. I., Philippines 

Licup, Roman, Angeles, Pampanga, P. I., Philippines 

Majumdar, S. C, Calcutta, Bengal, India, India 

Meharry, C. L, Tolono, IlL, U. S. A. 

Meharry, P. F., Tolono, III., U. S. A. 

Mullen, C. J., Estacion ^*Capitan Sarmiento'^ F C C. A , 

Prov. de Buenos Aires,, Argentine Rep. 

Ng, H. L., Canton, China, China 

Orosa, V. Y., Bavan, Batangas, P I , Philippines 

Powers, L. C, U. S. A. 

Rama, Jos6 de la, Bacolod, Negros Occidental, P, I, Philippines 

Ramoso, A., San Isidro, Nueva Ecija, P. /., Philippines 

Samuels, T. W., CarroUton, III. U. S. A. 

Sanvictores, J. G., Pasig, Rizal, PI, Philippines 

Sato, T., 756 Higashiku Isaka, Japan, Japan 

Sevilla, H., P. I, ^ Philippines 

Simonini, P. C, 21^1 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

Smith, S. B., U. S. A. 

Sumay, Felix J., Calle, Bs. Aires y Arenales-ciudad de Chascomus, Argentine 

Smnay, O. J., Chascomus, Prov. de Bs. Aires, Argentine, Argentine 

Tagore, R. N., Calcutta, India, India 

Tu, Weitsen, Shanghai, China, China 

Valeric, R,, Saltillo, Mex , Mexico 

Velez. N., Philippines 



PURDUE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

President, J. Rivera, Jr. 

Vice-President, M. J. Arsuaga. 

Secretary, L. C. Yen. 

Assistant Secretary, A. S. Formoso. 
Treasurer, F. K. Sah. 

Assistant Treasurer, H. B. Potter. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

S. Apostol, Chairman, R. A. Stow. 

Prof. E. J. Fluegel. F. S. Virella. 

A. B. Parkes. J. Rivera, Jr., ex-officio. 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

Stone, Dr. W. E., 146 Grand St., W. Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Aldridge, Roy E., 215 Perkins St., Rushville, Ind., U. S. A. 

Apostol, Silverio, Iba, Zambales, Philippines 

Arsuaga, M. J., Tolosa, Guituzcoa, Spain 

Bulter, W. R., 52 Downey Ave., Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

Cheesman, P. M., Altoona, Pa., U. S. A. 

Coulter, S., 213 South Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Datu, Mauro M., San Fernando, Pampanga, Philippines 

Davies, Madame P. M., Si i South St., Lafayette, Ind., France 

Fluegel, Prof. E. F., 220 Waldron St., W. Lafayette, Ind., Germany 

Formoso, Arsenio S., Santa Maria, Ilocos Sur, Philippines 
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Francia, Julio, Pa^sanhan, Laguna, Philippines 

Ganier, A. F., Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. 

Garcia, J. M., Laves, i Puerto Rico 

Goetz, C. L., Elmira, N, K, U. S. A. 

Golden, M. ]., j 20 State St., ll\ Lafayette, Ind., Ireland 

Goss, A., 120 N. Grant St., W. Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Harnett, L. \^., Hamilton, Bermuda 

Hauser, Alberto, Tacuha-D-F., Mexico 

Hunziker, O. F., 216 Waldron St., IV. Lafayette, Ind., Switzerland 

Kasilag, Marcial M., J22 ('niversity St., IV. Lafayette, Ind., Philippines 

Kemp, J. Ct., 2j8 Pierce St., IV. Lafayette, Ind., V. S. A. 

Latta, R. W., iot6 First St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Luhn, C. W., 611^ JVatden Ave., Madisonvilie, Ohio,. U. S. A. 

McRae, Madame E. M., Ladies' Halt, IV. Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Martinez, Rufus, Iloilo, Philippines 

Ochoa. Eugene de. Vera Cruz, __ Mexico 

Ong, J. R., Columbus, Ind., U. S. A. 

Parkes, A. M., Totunsville, Australia 

Patdue, Ildcfonso, Pampanga, Philippines 

Plummer, V. C, Latvrence, Ind., U. S. A. 

Potter, Harry B., Portland, Ind., U. S. A. 

Rivera, Jos6, Pagsanhan, Laguna, Philippines 

Rivera, Luis, Pagsanhan, Laguna, Philippines 

Roberts, P. L., Muncie, Ind., V. S. A. 

Sah, F. K., Shanghai, China 

Shoemaker, Miss C. E., 410 S. Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Smith, G. M., gio S. Ninth St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Stow, Ralph Albert, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 

Teeter, M. E., Manticetto, Ind., U. S. A. 

Tuason, Alfonso, 2/^ Arlegui Quiapo, Manila, Philippines 

Updike, M. J., Brookville, Ind., U. S. A. 

Uribe, Francisco Virella, Jr., Arroyo, Puerto Rico 

Valencia, Felix, j^o IValdron St., IV. Lafayette, Ind., Philippines 

Yen, L. C, Shanghai, China 

APFIUATBD MBMBBR. 

Coronel, Pedro Zdrate, 4de Enero AT?. gi8, Santa Fi, Argentina 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Jaques, R, L., 60S Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Mueller, G. L., 602 S. Eleventh St., Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 

Southworth, R. M., J04 State St., IV. Lafayette, Ind., U. S. A. 



OHIO STATE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB, 

Columbus, O. 

President, Dicran Barsam Barsamian . 

ist Vice-President, Alberto J. Paz. 
2nd Vic£' President, Harry G. Carpenter. 
Secretary, Alfonso E. Ponce. 

Treasurer, Lorenzo Onrubia. 

Assistant Treasurer, Daqueen Tao. 

DIRECTORS. 

Dicran Barsam Barsamiam, Julio Ortega, 
Alberto J. Paz, Daqueen T^o, 

Desiderio Segovia, Harry G. Carpenter, 

Lorenzo P. Garrahan. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS. 



Almeyra, Arturo Castro, Avenida Alvear 127, Buenos Aires, Ar^. Rep. 

Avisado, Pastor M., Vigan^ Philippines 

Barsamian, Dicran Barsam, Armenia^ Armenia 

Bowen, Prof. Benj. Lester, Columbus^ O., U. S. A. 

Carpenter, Harr>' G., Baliaraf, Ficton'a, Australia 

Chakrabarti, Nagen, Calcutta, . India 

Chew, K. H., Canton, China 

Combs, Donald Wheeler, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Di Cio, Alfredo A., Avenida Congreso 166, Concordia, Entte Rios, Arg. Rep. 

Fraser, Alejandro G., 166 Woodruff Ave., Columbus, Ohio, Arg. Rep. 

French, Prof. Thomas Ewing, Columbus, O., V. S. A. , 

Garcia, Rufino, Magsingal, Ilocos Sur, Philippines 

Garrahan, Lorenzo P., Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. 

Grillo, Ambrosio, Sto. Thomas j-?, Santiago, Cuba 

Horsonripe, Juan, Concordia, Entre Rios, Arg. Rep. 

Ingraham, Ptof. Edgar Shugert, Columbus, O., U. S. A. 

Lopez, Satumino, San Isidro, Nueva Ecija, Philippines 

Marco, Ernesto T., Estacion Urquiza, Entre Rios, Arg. Rep. 

Mar^lis, Sergius A , Russia 

Manategui, Isaac, Calle San Martin 621, Parana , Entre Rios, Arg. Rep. 

McQuigg, Charles E., fronton, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Ojeda, AgustinM., Buenos Aires, Ar^. Rep. 

Onrubia, Lorenzo, Cavite, Philippines 

Orozco, Pantaleon, Guadalajara, Mexico 

Oswald, Eugene, Calle San Jost 1577, Buenos Aires, -Arg. Rep. 

Paz, Alberto J., Buenos Aires, Ar^. Rep. 

Piedad, Juan, San Nicolas, Ilocos Norte, Philippines 

Ponce, Alfonso Enrile, Manila, Philippines 

Quevedo, Manuel, Guadalajara, Mexico 

Rhoades, Prof. Lewis Addison, Columbus, O., U. S. A. 

Rivera, Antonio, Catamarca, 1 Arg. Rep. 

Roa, Manuel A., Cagayan de Misamis, Mindanao, Philippines 

Rothman, Charles, Cleveland, Ohio, U S. A. 

Segovia, Desiderio M., Asuncion, Paraguay 

Smith, Prof. Josiah Renick, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Tabossi, Hector, Avenida Rivadavia 77, Parana, Entre Rios, Arg. Rep. 

Tao, Daqueen, Hupeh, China 

Toledo, Antonio, Cavite, Philippines 

Viles, Prof. George B., 201 W. nth Ave., Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A., Germany 

Welliver, James E., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER. 

Stepanian, Stephen, Constantinople, Turkey 

AI«UMNI MEMBER. 

Ortega, Julio, Santo Dofningo, Dominican Rep. 



LOUISIANA STATE INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Honorary President^ R. L. Henry. 

President, J. F. Tanner 

Vice President, C. H. Hoeflich. 

Recording Secretary G. E. Payne. 

Corresponding Secretary, A. Sala. 

Treasurer, J. J. Carranza. 
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Agramonte, J. Larcada, J. A. 

Berthelot, F. W. Matienzo, B. 

Castro, R. Mayer, B. D. 

Catasus, J. Mourraille, P. 

Cuesta, P. Porraz, M. A. 

Collado, C. Portuondo, J. 

Elorza, A. Rios, A. 

Ferro, E. J. Ross, C. 

Felin, W. Ramirez, J. 

Giiell, A. Salcedo, J. 

Giiell, A. Trevino, C. 

Gunst, J. Villalta ,0. 

Harris, J. C. Villalta, V. G. 

Larien, A. Zambrano, O. 
Lafleur, A. 



CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

Chicago, \lx.. 

President, Wenfu Y. Hu. 

Vice-President, O. Fortun. 
Recording Secretary, Conrado Benitez. 
Corresponding Secretary, S. Bose. 

Treasurer, Mirza Sinore Muzaffar Raffie. 

ACTIVB MEMBERS. 

Benitez, Conrado, Pagsanhan, Lnguna, P. /., . Philippines 

Benzies, JohnR., S3 Middle Divinity Hall, U. of C, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

Bose, S., P, O. Keot Khaly, Dt. Dacca, Eq^st Bengal, India 

Christensen, J. C, 84 Middle Divinity Hall, U. of C,, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

Elliot, R. D., 5S15 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III, U. S. A. 

Fortun, O., Krisiiania, Norway 

Frank, Jerome, 4340 Forestville Ave., Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

Hartzman, J. M., A'iev, Russia 

Hsu, Showin W., Shanghai, China 

Hu, Wenfu Y., Shanghai, China 

Lescano, A. S., 7 Snell Hall, U. of C, Chicago, III. Peru 

Owyang. Yet, Hitchcock Hall, U. of C, Chicago, III., China 

Raffie, Mirza Sinore Muzaffar, Kashan, Persia 

Rosario, Jos^ I., Manila, P. I., Philippines 

Sankow.-ky, N. A., Moscow, Russia 

Tjomsland, D. \.,sSS E. 60th St., Chicago, III U. S. A. 

Tsunekawa, Yohei, 34 Middle Divinity Hall, U. of C, Chicago, III., Japan 

Velilla, T. Dar Juan, Polo Bulacan, P. I., Philippines 

Wander, Paul, 56/j Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III., U. S. A. 



LELAND STANFORD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Stanford University, Cauf. 

President, Y. Ichihashi. 

Vice-President, J. G Bayley. 

Recording Secretaty, H. M. Ostroski. 

Corresponding Secretary, C. V. Park. 

Treasurer, J. G. Ferguson. 
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HONORARY MBMBBRS. 

Jordan, President D. S., U. S. A. 

ACTWB AND ASSOCIATE MBMBBRS. 

Ardzrooni, L. S., Armenia 

Bayley. J. G., Australia 

Bevier, G., U. S. A. 

Crawford, F. W., U. S. A. 

Das. K. C, India 

Fliigel, Prof. E., - . U. S. A. 

Ferguson, J. G., Scotland 

Greer, C. o.,.— ._ — ... ._ .. .. ._ . ._-_..-_--—— — .— _ . — U. S. A. 

Green, H. C, U. S. A. 

Halcombe, N. M., New Zealand 

Hamashima, M., Japan 

Hori, A., 1 Japan 

Ichihashi, Y., ^ Japan 

Jordan, E., Australia 

Katakura, T. , Japan 

Kawara, M. , Japan 

Ksowles, P. v., Russia 

Konno, R. G., Japan 

Martin, E. K., Germany 

Marx, G. H., _ U. S. A. 

McDowell, J. E., — , U. S. A. 

Meyers, J. W., U. S. A. 

Millis, H. A., ^_.U. S. A. 

Mitoma, F. , Japan 

Mochizuki, K., ._. Japan 

Moss, H. R., U. S. A. 

Motomura, S., Japan 

Murakami, Y., Japan 

Nislio, M., Japan 

Ostroski, H. M., Canada 

Park, C. v., U. S. A. 

Rvan, Prof. J. H., - ._.-U. S. A. 

Sabine, G. H., _ U. S. A. 

Sperlazzo, C, Italy 

Shelton, J. E., U. S. A. 

Shelton, WJC., U. S. A. 

Siefert, C.,^ Germany 

Smith, H. E., England 

Soo Hoo, Peter, China 

Stillman, Prof. J. M., U. S. A. 

Treat, P. J., U. S. A. 

Tuttle, A. S., U. S. A. 

Tuttle, J. R., U. S. A. 

Van Sicklen, W. J., Canada 

Wada, M., Japan 

Worsley, R. H., U. S. A. 

Young, Prof. A. A., U. S. A. 
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IOWA STATE COLLEGE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. • 

Ambs, Iowa. 

President, K. A. Kirkpatrick. 

rice-I^-esicUnt, E. J. Creel. 

Secretary, J. L. Shannon. 

Asst. Secretary^ M M. Cruz. 

Treasurer^ F. Horcasitas. 

Hoard of Directors, — Mr. K. A. Kirkpatrick, Chairtnan, Mr. I El- 
azda, Mr. K J Creel, Mr. J. L. Shannon, Prof. H. C. Pierce, Prof. 
F. W. Bouska, Mr. M. M. Cruz. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

Athanassion, B , Balgrad, _ __._. Russia 

Bailleres. J. G., Leon, .__ Mexico 

. Beach, S. A, .-/w^*^, loiva, ..^ l' S A. 

BlLss, George Raymond, Coming, Adams Co., Va., U. S. A. 

Bouska, F A , Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 

Buhlor, E. O., Zimmertnan's, Ames, lozva, Switzerland 

Bulenberg, T., Zimmerman's, Ames, loica, England 

Creel, Kduardo J., Chihuahua, ..Mexico 

Creel, Salvador, Chihuahua, ..Mexico 

Cruz, Mariano M., Santa Cruz, Laguna, Philippines 

Elazda, Inocencio, Iba, Zambates, Philippines 

Erdraann, Julius, Myslowitz, __. Germany 

Ferriols, Vicente, Iba, Zambates, Philippines, 

Fujimori, I., _. _ Japan 

Gonzales, Juan A., Moncloba, Coahuila, Mexico 

Griswold, D. T., Montrose, Iowa, U.S. .^. 

Haberkorn, J. B., Cherokee, la., Germany 

Yisi<ciner,\l., Charles City, la., U S A. 

Hazen, H., I)enmark, la., U S A. 

Horcasitas, Pablo, Chihuahua, Mexico 

Horcasitas, F., Chihuahua^ Mexico 

Kirkpatrick. K. A., South English, Iowa, . U. S A. 

Lan, E. F, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Lounzo, Tomas, San Fernando, Philippines 

Manautou, Gregorio, Arroyo, Porto Rico 

Mclvcan, J. A , 720 Iowa St., Ames, lozva, Ji^-- Canada 

Mondonedo, M M., Calle Seal No. 7, GomH Isabela,.., . Philippines 

Palmares, Balbino. Pasi, Iloilo, Philippines 

Pammel, L. H., Ames, Iowa, U S. A. 

Pelton, A. V, Bohemia, Austria 

Pierce, H. C, Ames, Iowa, U S A. 

Qiiaife, A. E., West/ails, Ames, Iowa, U. S A. 

Salaverria, Ed., Ames, Iowa, Salvador 

Shannon, J. Lionel, Sigma Upsilon Phi House, Ames, lozva, Barbados 

Shoales, J. W., Vatliant, Indian Territory, U. S A. 



HARVARD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

[Note. — The Harvard list of members was not received in time to be printed 
here, but the membership by countries will be found in the geograpldcal summary 
following.] ' 



Countries 



Argentina 

Armenia 

Australia 

Austria 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

BrazU 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chili 

China _- 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba ^"-T 

Dominican icep- — --- 

England * 

France 



4 



Hawaii — 
Holland 
Hungary 
Iceland — 

India 

Ireland — 

Italy. 



Japan 



Mexico 

New 

Norway 



Peru -. 
Philippi 
Poland 
Porto Kico — 
Ronmaxiia^ — 

Russia 

Salvador 

ScoUand 



Spain 

Sweden — --- 
Switzerland 

Turlcey 

Uruguay 

Unclassified 




Total 



o 
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FRANK D. MITCHELL. 



3n ^tmxttmm 

Born March 7, 1883 Died Aug. 11. 1908 

Frank D. Mitchell was born in the City of New York on 
March 7. 1883. His parents were from Louisiana, but he was 
decidedly North-eastern in character. During his infancy a 
severe attack of measles led to the kidney troubles which later 
became the cause of his untimely death. 

Mr. Mitchell entered Mt. Vernon High school at the age of 
thirteen, graduating at the head of his class in 1900 and winning 
one of the three Westchester County scholarships to Cornell uni- 
versity. These scholarships are worth $400, and pay all tuition 
during the four years' course. His high school record shows 
that he accomplished eight and one-third years' work in four 
years. 

As soon as Mr. Mitchell reached Cornell he entered the lists 
for the undergraduate prize scholarships. These were eighteen 
in number, and were worth $200 per year for two years. Again 
he was successful, and thus became the holder of two scholar- 
ships at the same time. Upon his graduation in June, 1904, he 
was awarded a graduate scholarship in philosophy, and later 
held a post-graduate fellowship. The subject of his thesis for 
the Ph. D. degree, which was almost completed at the time of 
his death, was "The Conception of Law in the Social Sciences." 

Mr. Mitchell possessed extraordinary talents as a mathe- 
matician. He was able to give instantly the last two figures of 
any power of any number, and to find by inspection the roots of 
perfect squares, cubes, etc. His treatise on "Mathematical 
Prodigies" in the American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 61443. sets forth a new theory of mental calculation, and 
bears testimony to his proficiency in the field of higher mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Mitchell became interested in the Cornell Cosmopolitan 
club during the summer of 1905, and was elected to membership 
on Oct. 26 of that year. He was club librarian in 1905-06, chair- 
man of the house committee in 1907, chairman of the committee 
to revise the constitution in 1907-08, and delegate to the first 
convention of the A. C. C. in December, 1907. He became ths 
first recording secretary of the Association, and as such edited 
the first Cosmopolitan Annual. During the year 1907-08, when 
the Cornell club faced a crisis, he was one of the strongest mem- 
bers to help remove the obstacles to harmony. He also did a 
large amount of work toward obtaining funds for the club house, 
himself contributing liberally toward the project. 

M. BUARQUE DE ALMEIDA. 
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JoHt, Jffeb. a, IflBJ ^^^^^^ Jlieii, Jw. 30, 1908 

\A/"HEBEAS, tlie Association of Cosmopolitan clubs, in con- 
vention assembled at Ann Arbor, Mich., this second day 
of January, 1909, has learned with ffreat sorrow of the acci- 
dental death, at Chicnpn, 111., of Mr. T. G. Sehaumann, who 
was an ardent believer in the cosmopolitan idea, and who co- 
ojierated, as a member of the C'oniell and Chicago chapters, in 
carrying out the aims and purposes of said Association, l>e it 

Besolvwl, that the Association of Cosmopolitan chibs, in 
appreciation of the services of its lamente<l member, express it.* 
deep sympathy and extend its condolence to the grief -stricken 
parents; and be it further 

Resolved, that projier place be devoted in the 1909 Annual 
to T. G.-Schaumann'e memory. 

" For the AsBoclation, Louis P. Lochneb, President. 
M. C. Otto, Sec'y-TreaB. 
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Cosmopolitan annual 1909 

MINUTES OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS 

Dec 31, 1908-Jan. 2, 1909 



TJNIVEBSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ABBOR, MICH. 
First Session, Thursday, Dec, 31, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 p. M. by President Lochner, all 
the delegates being present. 

Mr. Conrad Raps, president of the Michigan chapter, then delivered 
his address of welcome to the delegates, Mr. M. B. Almeida of Cornell 
responding to it with a short but well worded address. 

Business was then taken up in the following order: 

The committee on credentials, appointed previously by the president, 
and composed of Messrs. Cho, chairman, Nasmyth, and Francia, reported 
the following delegates accredited : 

WlscoDAln: Luis Bustamante, Kinichi Sato. 

Cornell: M. B. Almeida, 6. W. Nasmyth. 

Michigan: Oonrad Raps, A. P. Pilides. 

Purdue: Julio Francia, M. M. Datu. 

Illinois: L. T. Fairhall, S. Bose. 

Ohio State: Chas. Rothman, V. C. Svlmonoff. 

Chicago: Conrad Benites. 

Harvard: The Rev. Henry W. Foote. 

Biissouri: Toda Cho. 

Northwestern: Hugo B. Varga, B. J. Brlckwood. 

Iowa State College: S. S. Chryssidy of Cornell by proxy, Felix Hocson of 
Michigan by proxy .^ 

University of Iowa: B. W. Austin of Wisconsin by proxy, A. H. Ochsner of 
Wisconsin by proxy.' 



1. The chapter at Iowa State college left it to the discretion of President 
Lochner to appoint proxy delegates. 

2. The University of Iowa chapter requested the Wisconsin chapter to 
take over its representation. 
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The report of the president of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs 
was read and accepted. 

In the absence of the secretary-treasurer of the Association^ Mr. Otto 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Bustamante, also of Wisconsin, read the secretary- 
treasurer's report. The report was accepted. 

The report of the recording secretary was read and accepted. 

The chairman declared the meeting open to the discussion of the re- 
ports thus far presented. 

Moved and seconded to change the program previously prepared, so as 
to have new business brought up before the convention on the afternoon 
of Dec. 31, 1908. Carried. 

Moved and seconded to have the time of nominations for elections 
changed from the evening of Friday, Jan. 1, 1909, to the morning session 
of Saturday, Jan. 2, 1909. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that a committee of five be appointed, with Mr. 
Lochner as chairman, to investigate the matter of afSliation of the A. C. 
C. with such organizations as the Corda Fratres, the American Peace 
society, the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration and 
the Intercollegiate Peace association. Carried. 

Moved and seconded to have a committee of five appointed by the 
president to look into resolutions to be presented by the various delegates, 
and report the result of the investigation to the convention for it to take 
final action in the various matters. Carried. 

Moved and seconded to have a committee of five appointed by the 
president to investigate all the amendments to the A. C. C. constitution 
as presented by the various delegates, and report the results of the in- 
vestigation to the convention for it to take final action on such amend- 
ments. Carried. 

Moved and seconded to have a permanent committee of three ap- 
pointed, with Mr. Lochner as chairman, to investigate the advisability of 
publishing by the A. C. C. a book of the national songs of the various 
countries of the earth. Carried. 

Moved and seconded to change the program of the convention so as to 
have as many of the chapter reports as possible at the afternoon session of 
Dec. 31, 1908, and to leave the rest for the morning session of Jan. 1, 
1909, devoting the evening of Dec. 31 to committee work. 

The following committees were appointed by President Lochner : 
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On Credentials: T. Cho, chairman; G. Naamyth, J. Franda. 

On Finance: A. Pllldes, chairman; C. Rothman, C. Benltez, J. Francla, G. 
Naamyth. 

On Amendments to the Constitution: M. B. Alnuelda, chairman; B. Aus- 
tin, 8. Bose, B. J. Brlckwood, F. Hocson. 

On Affiliations: L. P. Lochner, chairman; S. S. Chryssldy, L. Bustamante, 
L. T. Falrhall, V. C. Svlmonoft. 

On the Song Book Publication (Standing committee not to report at con- 
vention) : Li. p. Lochner, chairman; K. Sato, M. M. Datu. 

The report of the Wisconsin chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Cornell chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Michigan chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Illinois chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Purdue chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Ohio State chapter was read. 

Moved and seconded to accept the Ohio State chapter report with 
special expression of appreciation of the fact that social entertainment is 
sacrificed at the Ohio State club in favor of the more profitable education 
and intellectual meetings. Passed. (The above motion was made by one 
of the Cornell delegates^ who in making the motion said that the Cornell 
chapter had the same sentiments as regards entertainments as the Ohio 
State chapter. The Wisconsin delegate in seconding the motion approved 
the remarks of the Cornell delegate on the subject, and said that the Wis- 
consin chapter had also adopted the plan of giving up social entertain- 
ments for educational ones) . 

The report of the Harvard chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Northwestern chapter was read and adopted. 

Moved and seconded to adjourn. Carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 :45 p. M. 

Second Session, Jan. 1, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 :30 a. m.^ Mr. Lochner presid- 
ing and all delegates being present. 

The minutes of the first session were read and approved. 

Business was taken up in the following order : 

The report of the Chicago cha,pter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Missouri chapter was read and adopted. 

The report of the Iowa university chapter was read and adopted. 

The reports of the various committees were then acted upon as 
follows. 
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The following report of the committee on finance was read and 
accepted : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCES. 

Financial Standing. 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Balance on 60 charteni $77.36 Chicago dues | 5.00 

Postage, F. D. Mltcbell 2.00 Geo. WaBhington does 2.00 

100 Envelopes, No. 10 1.60 Chicago charter 6.00 

200 Envolopes, No. 6^ 1.26 Geo. Washington charter 5.00 

Credit, Leland Stanford chap- Purdue charter 5.00 

ter 3.00 Michigan charter 5.00 

Iowa State charter 5.00 



Total liability $86.10 



$32.00 
Cash on Hand. 

Liabilities $86.10 From Illinois charter 6.00 

Assets 38.40 From treasurer 1.40 



Not deficit $46.70 Total assets $38.40 

The committee recommends that it be met by assessment on the chapters 
as follows: 

Cornell $ 6.00 Ohio 3.00 

Wisconsin 6.00 Stanford 3.00 

Illinois 6.00 Iowa State 3.00 

Michigan 4.00 U. of Iowa 3.00 

Harvard 4.00 Chicago 2.00 

Bfissourl 3.00 Geo. Washington 2.00 

Northwestern 3.00 Oberlin 2.00 

Purdue 3.00 

Total $61.00 

This win leave the entire income of the ensuing year for the propaganda 

and current expenses of the executive chi4>ter. 

The summary of expenses for the year reveals the following principal 

items: 

Prtntlng $ 68.76 

Filing system 29.68 

Typewriting 16.80 

Postage 10.77 

Balanoe on Charters 77.36 

Other expenses 1.20 



Total expenses $194.66 

The committee has examined the vouchers of the two secretary-treasurers 
for the past year, and has found them to be correct 



Signed: 



A. P. Pilides, Michigan, Chairman. 

Charlet Rothman, Ohio State. 

Toda Cho, Missouri. 

C. Benitez, Chicago. 

/. FranciOj Purdue. 

G. W. Noimvth, Cornell. 



THE ANN ARBOR CONVBNTION: 
MICHIGAN UNION AND MAC MILLAN HALL. 
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Moved and seconded that assessment be made on the various chapters 
to cover the deficit of the Association^ as recommended by the committee 
on finance. Carried. 

The report of the committee on amendments to the constitution was 
read and accepted. [This report is not appended here^ because the con- 
stitution as amended is printed in full in this Annual. — ^The Editors]. 

The various amendments were voted upon separately and accepted. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was read and adopted. 
(See report of the committee appended to the minutes). 

The first nine resolutions as they appear in the committee's report 
were passed upon by the convention. 

In connection with resolution No. 3, on the publication of a pamphlet 
giving information to foreign students desiring to pursue their studies in 
the United States^ the following motions were made : 

Moved and seconded that the chairman of the committee on recom- 
mendations be asked to send in a petition to the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C, on behalf of the Association, requesting the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet of directions and information for the use of foreign 
students coming to pursue iheir studies in American universities. 
Carried. 

Moved and seconded that the chairman of the committee be further 
authorized to offer the services of the A. C. C. to the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, for drawing up a list of items, included in such pamphlet, 
which would, according to the experience of the foreign members of the 
Association, be of use and help to incoming students from foreign 
countries. 

Moved and seconded that the above committee with Mr. Varga as 
chairman be made a permanent one. Passed. 

Moved and seconded that the executive chapter be authorized to pay 
out to the committee any funds that may prove necessary for the carry- 
ing out of their work. 

Moved and seconded to adjourn until the morning of Jan. 2, the meet- 
ing to be called at 10 :00 a. m. 

Third Session, Jan. 2, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 :00 a. m., Mr. Lochner presid- 
ing and all delegates being present. 

The minutes of the second session were read and approved. 
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The meeting proceeded with the fnrth^ adoption of the resolutions as 
presented in the report of the conundttee on recommendations. 

Besolutions 9 to 15 were voted upon and adopted. 

In connection with resolution No. 13 on initiation ceremonies, it was 
moved and seconded that it be recommended to the chapters of the Asso- 
ciation to abstain from any secret forms of initiation. 

Sesolutions 16 to 122 were voted upon and adopted. 

In addition to the resolutions given in the report of the conmiittee the 
following three resolutions were proposed and adopted : 

No. 23. That a vote of thanks to the Michigan chapter, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Y. M. C. A. and the Michigan Union be passed by the 
convention for their kind hospitality; to the committee on arrangements 
for their untiring and successful efforts in entertaining the delegates to 
the convention. 

No. 24. That the various chapters try to maintain their alumni in 
closer connection with their mother chapters. 

No. 25. That all the chapters of the Association send a copy of their 
constitution to the recording secretary. 

The following report of the committee on afiSliations was read and 
accepted: 

That the A. C. C, in convention aaaonbled at Ann Arbor, Mich., declare 
HMlf heartily In favor of an affiliation with the Corda Fratree — International 
Federation of Students— of Europe, on the terma proposed by Its American 
representative, Mr. George Fulk; and authorize a committee to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to bring about such an affiliation, subject to endorse- 
ment by the board of directors of the A. C. C. and to ratification by three- 
fourths of the chapters. 

That the A. C. C. take no action at this time toward an affiliation with the 
Intercollegiate Peace association, but approve of its alma and purposes. 

Thatt every delegate familiarize himself with the annual r^mrt and sketch 
of the history of the American Peace society, but defer action as to Its stand 
toward that organization until Dr. Trueblood has conferred with the com- 
mittee In charge. 

That the delegates be Instructed to reconunend to their respective chap- 
ters that as many members as are interested In the movement towards Inter- 
national arbitration enroll as correspondents of the Lake Mohonk conference 
at Lake Mohonk, N. T. Signed, 

L, P. Lochfier, Wisconsin, chairman. 

8. 8. Chrygaidy, Iowa State by proxy. 

L, Buatamente, Wisconsin. 

L. T. Fairhall, Illinois. 

y. C. 8vimonoff, Ohio. 
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The recommendations of the committee were voted upon and adopted 
as given in the report of the committee. 

In connection with the recommendation with respect to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Students (Corda Fratres) it was moved and 
seconded that the board of directors of the A. C. C. be authorized to 
appoint a delegate representing the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs 
to attend the 1909 conference of the International Federation of Students 
to be held at the Hague, Holland. 

It was moved and seconded that the keeping of a card index of the 
members of the various chapters by the recording secretary be discon- 
tinued, and that the cards of the existing index be first sent to the next 
recording chapter before being distributed among the various chapters. 

The convention then proceeded to the election of officiating chapters 
for the following fiscal year. 

The result of the elections was as follows : 

Executive chapter : Cornell by unanimous ballot. 

Becording chapter : Wisconsin. 

Becording chapter for the year 1910-11 (Temporary, pending upon 
the ratification of the amendments of the constitution) : Moved and 
seconded that the chaipter getting the second highest number of votes be 
alternate recording chapter for 1910-11. Carried. 

As no majority was obtained on the first ballot it was moved and sec- 
onded that a roll call vote be taken. Carried. 

Harvard was elected with Illinois as alternate. 

Directors: Moved and seconded that chapters be appointed provi- 
sionally, instead of individual directors, in accordance with the amend- 
ments passed upon, pending the ratification of the amendments by the 
chapters of the Association. Carried. 

Northwestern, Michigan, and Illinois were elected. 

Place of the next convention : Invitations were extended by Illinois 
and Cornell. 

Cornell was chosen. 

Moved and seconded that the next convention be held during the 
Christmas holidays. Carried. 

Fourth Session, Jan. 2, 6 :S0 P. M. 

At a special meeting of the delegates held at 5 :30 p. m. on Jan. 2, the 
committee on affiliations presented a report with respect to the American 
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Peaoe Bociety^ after a session at which the Rev. B. F. Tmeblood, secretaxy 
of the American Peace society^ was present 

The committee recommended that the A. C. C. enroll as an auxiliary 
of the American Peace society. The recommendation was adopted. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p. m. 

Fifth (Extraordinary) Session, Jan. 2, 11 P, M. 

At an extraordinary session of the delegates held immediately after 
the parting banquet the Michigan and Illinois chapters resigned the 
(^ce of directors, so as to allow the younger chapters of the Association 
to take an active part in the proceedings of the Association. 

The resignation of the two chapters was accepted with an expression 
of appreciation of the motives of their action. 

Elections for the vacant oflScers on the board of directors followed, at 
which the Ohio State and Harvard chapters were elected. 

The minutes of the third, fourth, and fifth sessions were approved as 
read. 

Convention adjourned. 

8. S. Chryssidy, 

Recording Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee on resolutions respectfully recommends : 

1. That the sympathy of the A. C. C. with the sufferers from the 

earthquake in Italy be expressed by sending the following resolution to 

the Italian ambassador to the United States : 

Wlvereas an appalling calamity has overtaken southern Italy (Calabria) 
and Sicily; earthquake, flood and fire devastating a wide territory, and caus- 
ing an unprecedented loss of life and property; and 

Whereas the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs, which embraces foreign 
students from all over the world who are studying in the universities of the 
United States of America, is holding its annual convention in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; be it 

Resolved, that the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs offer its sincerest 
sympathy to the stricken Italian nation and to all those residing in Amer- 
ica who are directly or indirectly afllicted by this catastrophe; and be It 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be submitted to His Majesty 
Victor Emanuel II., King of Italy, assuring the Italian people of the deep 
sorrow of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs. 



OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CU'BS. 
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2. That the following resolution of sympathy be sent to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad^ whose subjects lost 50^000 of their number by a terrible 
flood: 

Whereafl an appalling calamity has oyertaken the dominion of His High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad, a terrible flood causing the lamented loss ot 
life and property; and 

Whereas the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs» which embraces foreign 
students from all over the world who are studying in the universities of the 
United States of America, is holding its annual convention in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; be it 

Resolved, that the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs offer its sincerest 
sympathy to this stricken people; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be submitted to His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, assuring his subjects of the deep sorrow of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan clubs. 

3. That the A. C. C. offer its assistance to the Bureau of Education 
in collecting material necessary for the publication of a pamphlet which 
shall give information to foreign students desiring to pursue their studies 
in the United States. 

4. That the foreign students in the various chapters be requested to 
correspond with the newspapers and magazines of their native countries 
giving proper information about American educational institutions and 
American life in general. 

5. That there be no limitation placed upon the number of American 
members in the individual chapters. 

6. That no unified measures be adopted in regard to admitting 
women members^ but that this matter be left to the discretion of the 
individual chapters; furthermore, that chapters consisting of womeii 
members only, if formed, be admitted into the Association. 

7. That the sharp edges of the Association pins be modified. 

8. That the intellectual policy of the Association be furthered by 
lectures and similar forms of instruction. 

9. That the Association express its sympathy with the Russian peo- 
ple in their struggle for constitutional government. 

10. That the individual chapters, rather than the Association, adopt 
standards of qualification for membership ; similarly, that the finances of 
the individual chapters be regarded strictly as local business. 

11. That the pictures of the editors of last year's Annual appear in 
the Annual for 1909, and that a memorial page be devoted to Frank D. 
Mitchell. 
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12. That the oonyentioiiB be opened without prayer. 

13. That the chapters use an infonnal rather than a formal and 
secret initiation. 

The following is recommended as one type: 









'Haye you read the constitution and by-lawa of the clnbr* 

'Do you believe in the aims and ideals of the club as therein set forth f 

"Tou are required to take the following affirmation: 

'I do hereby solemnly promise that I will observe and obey the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the club, and that I will do all in my power 

to promote its best interests/ 

'Do you so promise?" 

'As a token of your good faith and of the sincerity of your prcMnlse, and 
as a sign of membenhip, receive the grip of the president and Tice-president 
of the club." 

14. That the secretary-treasurer, if possible, use the method of 
transacting business suggested in the report of Mr. Oraff. 

15. That the chapters be asked to buy certificates of membership at 
35 cents until the present stock is exhausted, but that thereafter the indi- 
vidual chapters issue such certificates. 

16. That the executive chapter pay especial attention to strengthen- 
ing weak chapters. 

17. That the following resolution of condolence be sent to the par- 
ents of Mr. T. 6. Schaumann, member of the Chicago International club, 
who died during the convention days : 

Whereas the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs, in convention assembled 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., this second day of January, 1909, has learned with great 
sorrow of the accidental death of Mr. T. G. Schaumann, who was an ardent 
believer in the cosmopolitan idea, and who co-operated, as a member of the 
Cornell and Chicago chapters, in carrying out the aims and purposes of said 
Association, be it 

Resolved, that the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs, in appreciation of 
the services of its lamented member express its deep sympathy and extend Its 
condolence to the grief -stricken parents; and be It further 

Resolved, that proper place be devoted in the 1909 Annual to T. Q. Schau- 
mann's memory. 

18. That the individual chapters be urged to exercise great care in 
selecting honorary members. 

19. That Mr. Kiyo S. Inui be empowered to carry on propaganda 
work in the course of his lecture tours. 

20. That a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Inui. 
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21. That members be urged to start cosmopolitan dubs in their 
native coimtries. 

22. That business at the next convention be carried on through com- 
mittees as far as {possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HiLgo E, Varga, Northwestern, Chr. 

Rev. H. W. Foote, Harvard. 

Conrad Raps, Michigan. 

N. Oangules, Illinois. 

Albert H. Ochsner, Wisconsin. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

BT CONRAD RAPS. 

Fellow Delegates and Friends : — 

It is a great pleasure and honor for me on behalf of the Michigan 
chapter to welcome the del^ates from so many universities to the second 
annual convention of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs. The long 
looked-for time has come at least when you gentlemen are meeting with 
us, thus fulfilling a hope early entertained by the charter members of our 
club. We modestly pride ourselves in being a part of the cosmopolitan 
movement and a member of the Association. 

It is hardly necessary for me to mention here with what care, en- 
thusiasm and unity of aim the work of the several organizations was be- 
ing carried on even before we had an Association. When we look into the 
objects for which the various clubs stood, we find at bottom this vital 
core, a social, intellectual, and inter-racial humanitarian brotherhood. 
This to me seems to be the real aim of our Association. Man is by na- 
ture a social creature. The very reason for our existence would seem to 
be missed if man were not able to associate with his fellow men. Our 
intellectual kinship springs from the fact that we all are, or at least have 
been, university students. The inter-racial human brotherhood is noth- 
ing less than the inevitable logical outcome of civilization and rapid in- 
crease of intercommunication between all parts of the inhabited world. 

Our aims are not vaguely ideaJistic. Even the moet conservative 
thinker must grant us this if he will but barken to the voice of human 
history. Primitive man existed in small clans, isolated from his fellows. 
An advance made in his primitive ways for labor saving gave him gradu- 
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ally more opportunity to look about himself and explore his world. This 
brought in new interests and a broader field of activity^ eventuating in 
the tribes, from tribes to states and from states to nations as a neoessary 
development. Is there any logic that can prevent us from carrying this 
evolution one step farther, to humanity as one universal whole? No 
reasonable man will of course claim that this end will be brought about 
during the first few generations following us. We know that it has taken 
thousands of generations for humanity to pass through the fij^t four or 
five stages. In spite of this, however, we can be a potent factor toward 
that end because of the possibility that you men may become factors in 
the councils of the nations to which you return. Who will venture to 
say what international questions you or other members of our different 
chapters may some day be called upon to help decide? If so, what a boon 
to humanity that so many prejudices will have been eliminated from 
among us. 

All great movements in himian history were at first derided as vision- 
ary. In order to understand what I mean one need only allude in reli- 
gion to Christ's teaching that he had come for both Jews and Gentiles. 
He was so far in advance of his age and so greatly misunderstood that 
his teachings resulted in his violent death. The misinterpretation put 
upon his words caused the terrible inquisition and bloody reformation, 
and even today he is still misunderstood. The same is true of many 
other great religious leaders. In politics how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives did it cost to blast the old idea of the "divine right of 
kings" and make it possible by slow degrees for the people to rule them- 
selves? You all know the issue at stake in the American War of In- 
dependence, the French Revolution, the German Revolution of 1847-48, 
the Russian Revolution of 1905-06, and the recent turmoil in the Balkan- 
Turkish states. Such unwillingness to act, to respond to the call of 
progress, on the part of the masses, or on the part of the powers that be, 
tends to allow progress to move very slowly. To an assemblage of men 
like you concrete examples need not be cited. You understand what is 
meant. 

In the past the breaking down of the great onpires was caused by the 
lack of means for rapid travel and inter-communication. When our 
American forefathers established our government they feared that none 
of the territory west of the Mississippi River could ever become states, 
because it would take too long for their representatives in Congress to go 
and come from Washington, and because they would consequently be 
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unable to keep in touch with the wishes of the people whom they repre- 
sented. Today they can telephone directly to almost any place within 
that territory. Only eighty-eight years ago Jackson fought a battle with 
the English down in Louisiana months after a treaty of peace had been 
signed^ simply because the news had not reached him. Less than ten 
years ago the battle of Manila was fought a day after the treaty of peace 
had been signed at Paris. Today the secretary of the navy can communi- 
cate with the American fleet in the Orient while he is smoking his after 
dinner cigar. 

Nor has this development been limited to this country. World-wide 
commerce is tending to break down old racial barriers more rapidly and 
thoroughly than ever before. The versatile German is commercially con- 
quering the South American trade from the Englishman^ the Yankee is 
building railroads and steel bridges in South Africa. The Oriental 
empire of the Pacific, practically unknown before 1870, is today crowd- 
ing the United States out of the transportation business on that oceau. 
If one so wished he could cite examples indefinitely showing how each 
nation or race is in various ways dependent upon some other distant 
peoples. 

The cosmopolitan club movement, as I take it, is in a sense an appli- 
cation of this same principle. It would in addition include the doctrine 
of racial brotherhood, actually and practically. It is not a movement to 
destroy the old, or vital, or fundamental convictions of the various peo- 
ples, but simply to enlarge their scope and activity. Let us all strive in 
united action to enlighten the people to the good ideas embodied in the 
coming age of cosmopolitanism. 

We are sure that our associations with you will long be remembered, 
and the questions discussed before the convention will be profitable to us 
all. Once more I welcome you to the fold of the Michigan Cosmopolitan 
dub and to the seat of our beloved alma mater, the University of Mich- 
igan. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

BY LOXnS p. LOCHNBR. 

Delegates and Friends: — 

In accordance with Article VIII. Section 3 of the constitution of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan clubs I herewith submit my annual report 
as follows. 

As will appear in detail from the report of the secretary-treasurer, the 
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Association can look back upon a year of phenomenal growth. Eight 
chapters formed the Association last December. This number rose to lir 
during the last school year^ and 3 more chapters were admitted in a meet^ 
ing of the directors this mornings namely the Northwestern Cosmopolitan 
club, organized Dec. 9, 1908 with a membership of 50 representing 11 na- 
tionalities, the Oberlin International club, organized Nov. 9 with a mem- 
bership of 18 representing 12 nationalities, and the XJniyeiBity of Wash- 
ington Cosmopolitan club, organized in October with a membership of 14 
representing 5 nationalities. In at least three other universities clubs are 
in process of formation. On the other hand I regret to state that the 
Louisiana club is no longer in existence — ^for the present school year at 
least — all efforts of a few loyal charter members to revive the organiza- 
tion this fall having failed. The club at George Washington universiiy,. 
too, has not been heard from this fall. 

Of the original board of directors only two, Mr. Josi Homs of Illinois 
and myself, are still in office. A great loss to the Association came- 
through the death, on Aug. 11, of Frank D. Mitchell of Cornell, record- 
ing secretary of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs and editor of the 
1908 Cosmopolitan Annual. Never of robust health, his conscientioa& 
effort to acquit himself creditably of his duty to publish the 1908 Annual 
undoubtedly contributed toward his untimely departure. He toiled in- 
cessantly and untiringly. As I read over the hundreds of pages of his 
correspondence with me I could not fail to notice that there was scarcely 
a letter which was not written after one or two o'clock in the morning. 
To the Annual he sacrificed the realization of one of his fondest ambi- 
tions, the attainment of his Ph. D. degree— consciously and willingly, in- 
the firm faith that he was called upon to help lay the foimdations of an 
Association whose subsequent influence and success would by far recom- 
pense him for the loss of a degree. His loss is mourned by the whole 
Association, especially by his co-workers on the board of directors, who- 
learned to respect and honor him. 

Three members left the board because of graduation from their re- 
spective universities — Messrs. Kurkjian, Rivera, and Graff. 

Their places have been well filled by the election of Mr. S. S. Chrys- 
sidy as recording secretary, Mr. M. C. Otto as secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Felix Hocson of Michigan and Prof. J. E. Fluegel of Purdue as 
directors. It was no easy matter for these gentlemen to plunge into* the^ 
midst of things, the position of Mr. Chryssidy being an especially difiScult^ 
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one, as there was no one who could introduce him to his new work^ and no 
one to supply missing information. These men deserve great credit 

An explanation is perhaps necessary at this point as to why the execu- 
tive chapter has not been as active this fall as it might have been. This is 
chiefly due to the delay caused through Mr. OraS's resignation. Mr. 
Graff, whose unbounded enthusiasm and devotion to the cause extended 
even to his making a special trip from Seattle^ Wash.^ to Madison, Wis.^ 
for no other purpose than to turn over the Association property to his 
successor^ was through unavoidable circumstances delayed in comings and 
did not arrive at Madison until Oct. 25. The chief item of business then 
pending, the soliciting of advertisements on the part of the individual 
chapters for the 1909 Annual, was further delayed by the failure of some 
chapters to report promptly the election of business managers for that 
purpose, so that it was not until Dec. 12 that contract blanks for the 
Annual ^^ads^' could be sent out. I hope that this delay may not prove 
fatal. I do not believe that anybody can be blamed for it. I quite agree 
with other members of the board that in subsequent years the recording 
chapter must be designated much earlier. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer will reveal an unfavorable con- 
dition of the treasury. The provision for a remedy of this condition can- 
not be too urgently recommended to this convention. Perhaps, too, the 
present arrangement, which imposes on the club of 15 members the same 
financial obligations as upon the club of 150, is open to criticism. 

Because of the lack of funds it has been impossible for the executive 
officers to visit other chapters, especially the new ones. It was my good 
fortune, however, to attend the installation of the Northwestern chapter 
at Evanston, 111., on Nov. 16, and the joint banquet of the Chicago and 
Northwestern clubs at the University of Chicago on Dec. 11. In both 
cases I felt that the conference with the officers of these organizations 
were helpful to both the chapters concerned and to the executive officers ; 
and I was further convinced of the fact that in the course of time a trav- 
eling secretary-treasurer will become indispensable. Such an officer could 
do immeasurable good in keeping up interest between the chapters, sug- 
gesting programs of action, helping chapters in need of advice, and mak- 
ing active propaganda. 

The executive officers were for a while puzzled over their lack of suc- 
cess in interesting foreign, especially European, universities in the cos- 
mopolitan club movement More recent correspondence explains, I be- 
lieve, this seeming apathy. It appears that the federation of Corda 
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Fratree^ having a membership of 63 local consulates, or chapterB, repre- 
senting 15,000 students, is attempting to do for European students what 
the A. C. C. endeavors to accomplish in America. An. examination of the 
statutes of Corda Fratres reveals many striking similarities of ideals be- 
tween these two federations. In the existence of Corda Fratres, it seems 
to me, is to be found the lack of success of the secretary-treasure to 
bring about the establishment of chapters in Europe. 

The question naturally arises: Would an affiliation of the A. C. C. 
with Corda Fratres be advisable and feasible? This question becomes 
even more pertinent in view of the fact that a chapter of Corda Fratres 
has already been established in this country, and secondly, in view of the 
fact that Mr. George Fulk, of Cerro Gordo, 111., secretary of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace association, has full authority to act for the Corda Fratres 
in America. From correspondence which I have had with him it is evi- 
dent that it will be harmful to both parties concerned to have chapters 
of both Corda Fratres and the A. C. C. in the United States. I therefore 
seriously recommend that this convention, through a committee and later 
on the floor of the convention, look carefully into the poesibilitieB of an 
affiliation with Corda Fratres, or, if such be not feasible, into the possi- 
bility of coming to an understanding with Mr. Fulk, by which both or- 
ganizations cease to interfere with each other's territory. I am ready to 
turn over to your committee, if such be appointed, what correspondence 
has passed between Mr. Fulk and me ; also, what correspondence I have 
had with the American Peace society, the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, and the Intercollegiate Peace association. 
My correspondence with these organizations began too late for me to lay 
it before the board of directors, owing to the fact that I knew not until 
late this fall of their existence. Perhaps the material at my command 
at present is insufficient for us to take final action. I hope, however, that 
it is sufficient to take initial steps. 

The American Peace society, which counts among its members such 
men as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Andrew Carnegie, Pres. David Starr Jordan, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, aims to 
bring about, in whatever way it can, the realization of universal peace. 
It issues among other things a monthly paper, having a circulation of 
5,500, in which topics of international interest are discussed. This 
society has invited the A. C. C. to join it as an auxiUary. This would 
involve, the secretary assures me, no financial obligation on ihe part of the 
A. C. C, nor any loss of our identity. In this matter, as in the question 
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regarding the Corda Fratres^ it is not my provinoe to make recommenda- 
tions one way or the other. I simply commend it to your serious consid- 
eration through a committee and on the floor of the convention. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration carries 
on the peace movement in a somewhat different way. It aims to enroll 
as correspondents men interested in universal peace^ and in turn prom- 
ises to furnish the members with its publications. The foreign students 
in our chapters are unquestionably well informed on the state of affairs 
in their various countries and may prove of great value as members of 
the conference. While, therefore, enrollment in the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration is a matter for the individual to 
decides^ I recommend that this convention look into the work of that body 
and advise the chapters as to whether they should interest their members 
in the movement or not. 

The Intercoll^ate Peace association, while almost identical with 
ours in its stand toward the furtherance of universal peace, is not cosmo- 
politan in character, and thus perhaps precludes our aflSliation with it. 
Nevertheless I here,too, reconmiend the appointment of a committee to 
look over the material in my possession. 

Turning now to another subject, I would recommend that this con- 
vention, through a committee or on the floor, consider the advisability 
and feasibility of publishing in pamphlet or book form a compilation of 
the songs of all nations in both the original and an English translation. 
This suggestion has come to me not merely from one quarter, but from 
a number of sources. To give but one illustration. The Wisconsin 
chapter in one of its public meetings sang a group of six such national 
songs in the original languages. Many pronounced this the most im- 
pressive number on the program, and asked for copies of these songs. 
A book of songs of all nations, it seems to me, would be in demand at 
every chapter and by many outsiders. 

Another matter which should come before this convention is the pub- 
lication of a bulletin of information for foreign students, to be dis- 
tributed among the foreign consuls and in whatever other way practica- 
ble. At the suggestion of one of the delegates to this convention the 
initial steps were taken and a letter addressed to the Department of the 
Interior — ^Bureau of Education — asking whether such a bulletin could 
be printed at government expense. The reply was very favorable indeed. 
Such a bulletin could contain a tabulation of such items as the cost of 
living, entrance requirements, tuition fees, and special advantages of 
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American uniyersitieSy and ocmld be made up of data gathered by tiie 
Bureau of Education from official sourceB. Such a bulletin would fill a 
very urgent want, and would be one of the evidences of real usefulnesB 
of the A. C. C. I therefore suggest that a committee frame a resolution 
to the Department of the Interior, petitioning it for the publication of 
such bulletin, this resolution to be adopted by the oonyention; and I fur- 
ther recommend that this committee, in accordance with a request from 
the Bureau of Education dated Nov. 25, 1908, later draw up such items 
as in its opinion ought to go into such a publication. 

Finally, the gravest matter to come before this convention, perhaps, 
is the definition at this time, and once for all, of the attitude which the 
A. C. C. will take toward political questions. It becomes necessary, I 
believe, to take a stand at this time because of the agitation which was 
started in some of the chapters over the Budowitz controversy, one club 
having already taken a stand in favor of political interference and an- 
other against it. This problem is a serious one, and should be faced 
fairly and squarely at this period of our existence. The Budowitz case is 
simply one of a great number that might spring up at any time and that 
may affect any one of the nationalities represented in our Association. 
Even if nothing else be done at this convention than to settle that point, 
the time spent here will, I believe, be well repaid. 

This concludes my annual report Before closing, I wish to 
extend my profound gratitude to all those who have helped to make this 
year a successful one in spite of the obstacles which are bound to stare a 
new organization in the face. I have received many valuable suggestions, 
and have been greatly benefited by their application. The past year in 
A. C. C. work has been one rich in experiences, rich in pleasant memo- 
ries, rich in friendships formed. It is therefore with no mean degree of 
regret that I lay down with the conclusion of this convention the oflSce 
entrusted to me. Eespectfully submitted, 

Dec. 31, 1908. Louis P. Lochner. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

BY B. H. ORAPP AND M. C. OTTO. 

Delegates to the Second Annual Convention of the Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs. 

Gentlemen : — 

I had hoped to present in person my report of the work accomplished 
dunng the first year of the Association, but such is not my fortune. It 
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was with deep regret that I resigned from my office at the b^^iiming of 
this collie year, after accepting a lucrative position in Seattle. I here- 
with present my report of the Association work up to the time my sue- 
sessor assumes c^ca 

The 1908 Annual contains the history of the cosmopolitan clubs up 
to and including the last convention. It needs no further comment. 
Eight charter chapters took part in the deliberations of that convention, 
by which Wisconsin and Cornell were elected the executive and recording- 
chapters respectively for the year. 

The work faced by the executive chapter was that of advertising, if I 
may use this term, the cosmopolitan club movement, and of organizing 
new branches in this and other coxmtries. To this end, as soon as I was 
elected to office, I made a study of the catalogs of all the universities and 
colleges in this country, and selected those which had a large enough 
quota of foreign bom students to start an international club. Letters 
were then sent to such colleges and to universities in Europe, South 
America, and Canada, enclosing a pamphlet of information about the 
movement, and urging the formation of such clubs in these universities. 
The response to this invitation was very favorable indeed. The fact that 
at the present writing six chapters have been affiliated with the Associa- 
tion, making a total of fourteen chapters, while four other clubs are newly 
organized and will shortly join the Association, speaks for itself. Al- 
together 193 letters were sent up to this date to 53 colleges and univer- 
sities in this and other countries. A good portion of my work consisted 
in letters to the board of directors and in submitting propositions to them 
originated by some other member of the board or by myself. Also, many 
letters passed necessarily between Mr. Mitchell, our recording secretary, 
and myself, especially prior to the publication of the Annual. The pub- 
lication of the Annual last spring made the propaganda work much 
easier, and copies were sent freely to prospective clubs. To those who 
know nothing about our work, the Annual gives full information which 
can be furnished in no other way. 

One of the duties which devolved upon the executive officers was the 
drawing up of forms of individual certificates and chapter charters for 
the clubs. With the help of our president I drew up forms of such cer- 
tificates and charters, and submitted them to the board of directors for 
adoption. They passed the board with some minor modifications which 
gave us the certificate and charter in their present form. The form of 
Association seal was also adopted by the board at this time. Application 
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and inf onnation blanks for the use of clubs desiring to affiliate with the 
Association were printed by the board early last spring, and were used in 
all the propaganda work. The last work of the board at the end of the 
college }'ear 1907-08 was the passing on the applications of new clubs. 
Six clubs were admitted by unanimous vote of the board, the cosmopoli- 
tan clubs at Leland Stanford university, Iowa State college. Harvard 
university. University of Iowa, George Washington university, and Uni- 
versity of Missouri. These clubs were organized on the same lines and. 
had the same purpose and cosmopolitan membership as the charter chap- 
ters of the Association. 

Twelve propositions were voted upon by the board of directors. I 
shall briefly review these and the decisions of the board in each case : 

Proposition 1. This I shall give verbatim as submitted in my letter 
of Jan. 18, 1908, as it deals with the board's method of procedure, a 
matter that should be discussed by this convention and incorporated in 
the by-laws. 



««f 



'The method of procedure of the board of directora shall be aa follows. 
Any director who wiahea the board to paaa on some matter shall send his 
definite propoeition to the secretary-treasurer and shall append to it any ex- 
planation he wishes to make. The secretary-treasurer shall then make ver- 
batim copies of the proposition and explanation, if there be any, and shall 
send them at once, simultaneously, to every member of the board. Bach di- 
rector on receipt of this proposition shall within three days of the time of the 
receipt return it with his vote and amendment, if he desires to make one, to 
the secretary-treasurer. If one or more amendments are submitted by the 
directors, the proposition must be submitted to the whole board a second 
time with the amendments, which must be voted on separately. The main 
propoeition must also be voted on in this second letter on the several possi- 
bilities that any amendment of those submitted passes and also that the 
original proposition stands. For example the vote shall be made out as 
follows: amendment 1, yea; amendment 2, nay; main proposition unamend- 
ed, yea; main proposition with amendment 2, yea. When a decision is 
obtained either by the first ballot or the second, the result shall be announced 
to the directors, and the proposition shall immediately become effective. 
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Proposition 2 submitted two designs for an Association seal, of which 
the present form was adopted. Propoeition 3 and 4 were the detail forms 
of the information and application blanks respectively. 

Proposition 6 and 6 submitted the detail forms of charter and certi- 
ficate and four classes of engraving of same. The lythograph style of 
engraving was adopted by the board in both these propositions. 

Propoeition 7 made the charge pw charter $4.00. This was amended 
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later to $5.00. Proposition 8 made the charge per certificate to the differ- 
ent chapters 35c. Both of these propositions passed unanimously. 

By proposition 9 the resignation of Mr. Armen S. Kurkjian of Michi- 
gan was accepted and Mr. Felix Hocson was elected as his successor. By 
proposition 10 the resignation of Mr. Jos^ Bivera of Purdue was ac- 
cepted. Both Mr. Rivera and Mr. Kurkjian resigned at the end of the 
college year, when they completed their college course, and were therefore 
unable to serve their full termB of office. By proposition 12 Prof. J. E. 
Fluegel was elected as Mr. Bivera^s successor. 

Proposition 11 submitted for decision the oflfer of the Cantwell Print- 
ing Co. of furnishing the certificates on sheepskin instead of ledger stock 
as ordered. The result was a tie which was broken by the nay vote of our 
president. The certificates will therefore, as originally ordered from the 
printing company, be printed on ledger stock. 

These twelve propositions with the six chapter applications cover the 
business passed on by the board. All the letters written to the board, 
with the constitution of the chapters admitted in the Association, are 
on file among the letters of the secretary-treasurer. Also, all the corre- 
spondence carried on for the Association is filed away for record. 

The receipts and disbursements up to date are as follows : 

1908. RECEIPTS. 

Feb. 23 — Wisconsin chapter dues $6.00 

23 — Cornell chapter dues 5.00 

25 — Louisiana chapter dues 5.00 

Mar. 10 — Purdue chapter dues 5.00 

17 — Michigan chapter dues '. 5.00 

17 — Iowa State chapter dues 2.00 

May 22 — Missouri chapter dues 2.00 

June 16 — Harvard chapter dues 2.00 

16 — U. of Iowa chapter dues 2.00 

Mar. 16 — Illinois chapter dues 5.00 $38.00 

June 16 — Wisconsin chapter charter 5.00 

16 — Cornell chapter charter 5.00 

16 — Harvard chapter charter 5.00 

16 — U. of Iowa chapter charter 5.00 

July 20 — Missouri chapter charter 5.00 25.00 

June 16 — U. of Iowa certificates 3.85 

15 — Advertisements 22.00 

$88.85 
1908. DISBURSEMENTS. 

Feb. 26 — Typewriting constitution $ 2.00 

29 — Typewriting letters 5.00 

Mar. 5 — Postage and Annuals 1.25 

10 — Postage 4.00 

16 — Typewriting 1.90 
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May 6 — Typewriting 5.00 

June 12 — Typewriting 100 

16 — Postage 200 

16 — Letter file 26 

16 — EngroflBlng charters 6.60 

Jan. 81 — 250 Pamphleta— Cantwell Printing Ck> 12.00 

31—600 Letterbeada-^CantweU PrlnUng Go 2.26 

31 — 200 Bnyelopea, No. 6^— Gantwell Printing Go 1.25 

31—200 Enyelopes, No. 10— Gantw^l Printing Go 1.60 

Feb. 21 — 200 Information blanks— Gantwell Printing Go 2.60 

21 — 200 Application blanks— Gantwell Printing Go 1.60 

Mar. 3 — 1 Gorporate seal— Gantwell Printing Go 7.00 

9 — 400 Letter heads— Gantwell Printing Go 2.00 

9 — 1 Receipt book— Gantwell Printing Go 36 

April 22 — 1000 Letter heaOs 3.26 

30 — 200 Orders 1.26 

June 9 — Gard Index outfit 8.00 

12 — On account of chapters 5.16 

19— Gard Index outfit 6.00 

19 — Typewriting 76 

30 — 100 Gold seals 60 

Sept 26— Typewriting 2.60 

Oct. 14 — 1 Ledger 36 

22 — Typewriting 1.66 

Total 186.76 

LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

GharterB | 92.36 Ghlcago dues $ 6.00 

Postage, Mitchell 2.00 Ohio State dues 6.00 

100 Envelopes, No. 10 1.60 Stanford dues 2.00 

200 Bnyelopes, No. 6^ 1.26 Illinois charter 6.00 

Ghlcago charter 6.00 

I 97.10 Ohio State charter 6.00 

Stanford charter 6.00 

George Washington dues 2.00 

George Washington charter. 6.00 

Louisiana charter. 6.00 

Purdue charter 6.00 

Michigan charter 6.00 

Iowa State charter 6.00 



Total $ 69.00 

Receipts 88.85 



Income $147.85 

DlBbuniements 86.76 Deficit 36.00 



Total expenditures $183.86 Total $183.86 

The property of the Association at this time, which is hereby turned 
over to my successor, is as follows : 

1 Gorporate seal. 

1 Lithograph plate of charter (at Gantwell Printing Go.). 

1 Lltograph plate of certificate (at CJantwell Printing Go.). 
46 Gharters on sheepskin. 
32 Gosmopolltan annuals for 1908. 
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225 Reprints of ABBOCiation» WiBConsin and Cornell chapter conatitu- 

tlons. 
190 Application blanks. 
186 OrdeiB. 
110 Information pamphlets. 

Stationery (enyelopes and letter heads). 
1 Letter file with all Association correspondence, including copy of 

constitutions of affiliated chapters. 
1 Receipt book. 
1 Ledger. 
96 Gold seals for Association seal. 
1 Card index outfit complete (at recording chapter, Cornell). 
190 Information blanks. 

It is hard to differentiate the cost of the propaganda work from the 
other expenses. The cost per new chapter admitted is, of course, more 
than the nominal fee of $2.00 for the new chapters. This has heen the 
most diflBcnlt year financially for the Association, because in the first 
year, the year of organization, the returns are a minimum and the ex- 
penses a maximum. Under such circumstances, it will be impossible for 
the Association to meet its expenses without making a levy upon all the 
chapters. It needs only a glance at the receipts to impress the delegates 
that the chapters must be more prompt in their payment of dues and 
charter fees. 

Now, before closing, a few words about some points which should be 
thoroughly discussed and decided by the delegates. In the first place, as 
suggested in the above, the Association by-laws should cover the method 
of procedure to be followed by the board of directors in transacting busi- 
ness between conventions. 

Another important matter is the time of election of the recording 
chapter. The chief difl&culty experienced last year in the publication of 
the Annual was in securing advertisements. This was due to the fact 
that most firms had their advertisements contracted for and their ad- 
vertising money all spent by the time the Annual staff could commence 
work in February. In order to overcome this difficulty, this convention 
should elect not only the recording chapter for the year 1909, but also 
the chapter for 1910. In this way the chapter elected for 1910 can, if it 
desires, begin the work of soliciting advertisements next summer. 

A third matter thsit should command the attention of the delegates is 
the term of office of the directors and of the executive and recording chap- 
ters. This year both Mr. Kurkjian and Mr. Eivera had to resign from 
the board before their terms of office expired, because they were seniors. 
My resignation was due to the same cause, though I fully expected to 
spend another year in post-graduate work. Other things being equal. 
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Beniors are the most desirable men to elect as directors of the Associatioa. 
Certainly it would be nnforhinate to limit candidates for &e office of di- 
rectors to juniors and under classmen. On the other hand, it is un- 
desirable to have vacancies in the middle of the year. As a remedy for 
this condition of things, would it not be better to have the term of office 
of the executive and recording chapters extend from June first to June 
first ? The cheers of the Association could thus be elected at the end of 
each college year, and the recording and executive chapters designated as 
at present at the preceding Christmas convention. The other directors 
could be elected as at present by the convention. It would also be a good 
plan to have say two of the other directors elected for a term of two 
years, in order to have continuity in the board. Another way of over- 
coming the above difficulty would be to hold the convention in the sum- 
mer instead of at Christmas, but I should hardly think this change desir- 
able. 

This concludes my report to the second annual cosmopolitan dub ctm- 
vention. I deem it my good fortune to have had the privilege of serving 
in the capacity of secretary-treasurer. My only desire is that my efforts 
might have been more effective. 

With my most earnest wishes to the Association for the brightest 
future, I am, Yours respectfully, 

Seattle, Wash., Oct 26, 1908. Bjame H. Oraff. 



Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, in Convention Assembled. 

Gentlemen : — 

I have the honor to hand you herewith the report of Mr. B. H. Graff, 
as it was received from him last October. The property of the associa- 
tion reported as in his hands was checked over with him and found cor- 
rect, and the cash on hand amounting to $2.10 was received from him. 

Since Oct. 26, there has been received $25 as follows: 

Nov. 7 — Initiation fees and annual dues, Stanford chapter $10.00 

11 — Initiation fees and annual dues, Ohio chapter 10.00 

14 — Charter fees, Purdue chapter 6.00 

$25.00 

The expenditures have been : 

Nov. « — Postage $ i.oo 

9 —Postage 1.12 

S — CantweU Printing Co 10.00 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
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23 — Cantwell Printing Co 5.00 

23 — Shaw-Walker CJo 3.43 

Dec. 12 — PoBtage 50 

17 — Postage 90 

5 — Wittl, printer 3.75 

$25.70 
This leaves a balance of $1.40. 

The inventory, deducting three charters referred to, six Cosmopolitan 
annuals, and stationary, remains the same. 

The correspondence since Mr. Graff's resignation, concerned largely 
with convention matters, has been carried almost entirely by the presi- 
dent of the association. 

One item of business remains open — ^that of membership certificates. 
An offer of the Cantwell Printing Co. was voted on by the board of di- 
rectors under Proposition 11, but recently a new offer by the company 
again has brought this question before the Association. The accompany- 
ing letter from the Cantwell Printing Co. will explain the present status 
of this matter. Bespectfully submitted, 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 22, 1908. M. C, Otto. 

[The offer of the Cantwell Printing Co. referred to above was to fumiBh 
the 300 certiflcates, which were printed on sheepekin instead of ledger stock, 
at 'the low figure of $25.26 per hundred. This offer was accepted by the dele- 
gates, and practically the whole supply has been exhausted. — The BDiross.] 



Delegates and Friends : — 

At a meeting of the board of directors this morning, at which Messrs. 
Chryssidy, Hocson and Lochner were present and Messrs. Homs and Otto 
were represented by proxy, the Northwestern Cosmopolitan club, the 
Oberlin College International club, and the University of Washington 
Cosmopolitan club were unanimously admitted into the Association. 

I also beg to state that I have received today $5.00 for the Illinois 
charter. Bespectfully submitted, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 31, 1908. Louis P. Lochner, 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 

BY 8. 8. CHBYSSIDY. 

Fellow Delegates: — 

I have the honor to present to the Association the report of the record- 
ing secretary for the past year. Having come into oflBce only late last 
summer to fill the vacancy left by the untimely death of Mr. F. D. Mitch- 
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elly my report is not as complete as it otherwifie might have been. The 
beet I can do under the circimistances is to give a short aocoont of the 
business transacted by the recording secretary, as much of it at least as T 
came in contact with, either in helping Mr. Mitchell or through my per- 
sonal expen^ice since I came into office. 

The main part of the recording secretary's work is the publishing of 
the Annual. This, as most of you surely realize, requires more than its 
share of time and of work. I shall not here dwell upon the literary side 
of the publication. Future editors will naturally do their best to make 
the reading matter in each succeeding number mcMre interesting than that 
in the one before. With "free competition'' as an incentive, the future 
literary success of the Annual is assured, and nothing more need be said 
on the question. 

The financial side of the publication of the AtihtiaI needs a little more 
attention. The accounts of the 1907 Annual showed at the end of the 
year 1907 a deficit of about $100. In publishing the 1908 Annual, with 
previous experience to help us, we did decidedly better; and I now have 
the pleasure to inform you that last year's Annual cleared expenses with, 
if anything, a few dollars to spare. 

The total cost of the 1908 Annual, in round numbers, was $650. 
$550 of this sum was covered by advertis^nents, while the rest was made 
up by the sale at the various chapters. 

As shown by the above figures, the Annual depends mainly on Uie 
''ads" for its financial support The signing of "ad" contracts by busi- 
ness firms, however, we found to be the greatest difficulty we had to cope 
with in the case of both the 1907 and 1908 Annuals. Such "ads" were 
especially difficult to get in the middle of the college year, as most of the 
firms dispose of their "ads" early in the fall. 

In view of the fact that the Annual is the organ of the Association 
as a whole, it would seem only fair that all the chapters should co-operate 
in the matter, and help the recording chapter in making the A. C. C. 
publication a success. While it is a very difficult task for one chapter 
alone to obtain from thirty to forty advertisements for each publication, I 
know from personal experience that a small number of "ads" can be 
obtained with very little effort by anybody that is willing to give a little 
time for that purpose, especially if men get busy early at the b^inning 
of each college year. Last year's Annual, I said, cost about $650. If, 
then, each chapter could manage to furnish a minimum of, say, $40, i. e. 
about two full pages of "ads," the financial success of the publication 
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would be assured and, while the trouble to each individual chapter would 
be insignificant, the help thus provided to the recording chapter and to 
the editors would be invaluable. 

To bring this matter more definitely before the convention I would 
make the following lecommendation : that while the recording chapter is 
still left financially responsible for the publication of the Annual, all 
the chapters of the A. C. G. should make it a point to help in obtaining 
"ads^* at the beginning of each year. 

At the beginning of this college year I suggested to the board of 
directors of the A. C. C. that it would be a good plan to have at each 
chapter one member designated, whose sole work and occupation in club 
activities should be to act as the Annual agent at that particular chapter, 
his duties to include the obtaining of "ads** for the Annual and the at- 
tending to the sale of the Annuals when these are out. Several of the 
chapters took the suggestion of the board up and had men appointed. At 
Cornell, for instance, the agent of the Annual has been at work for several 
weeks already, and as a result we have "ad'^ contracts for about $200 for 
the next recording chapter. I hope that the convention will put this 
suggestion into a more definite form and that in a very short time the 
agents at the various chapters will be appointed and start work. 

So much for the Annual. The next important matter the recording 
secretary has to attend to is the general index of all the members of the 
various clubs belonging to the Association. This is a big task in itself, 
and when put together with the publication of the Annual and the work 
on the board of directors, its size is brought out very distinctly indeed. 
With the prospective increase in size of the A. C. C and of the chapters 
themselves it will surely be necessary to have a special officer appointed 
to take charge of it. 

For the present I have one recommendation to make in regard to this 
index, namely, that in future the secretaries of the various chapters 
should make it a point to provide themselves with Association cards, legi- 
bly fill out the blanks for all new members, and send them in Ifovember 
each year to the recording secretary to file, along with any other changes 
in membership which may have taken place during the year, — ^without 
waiting or expecting the recording secretary to write repeatedly for them. 

In closing I want to say a word with reference to the work of Mr. 
Mitchell in connection with the 1908 Annual. In quantity, Mr. Mitchell 
did practically all the work, editing, business, proof-reading and all. In 
quality, you have all seen the 1908 Annual ; it speaks for itself. Men, it 
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ifl said, live through the wcvks they aocomplish. If so^ the memory of 
Frank Mitchell will always^ in years to come, be yivid to this Association 
though he no longer is in our midst. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

8. 8. Chryssidy, Cornell '09, 

Becording Secretary A. C. C. 1908. 



ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE ASSOCIATION 
DELEGATES TO THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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COIfVENTIOIf COMMITTEES. 



Conrad Raps, Oenerai Chairman 

HEOBPTION 

S. J. Hebeler, Chairm^m Fred Merrifield Conrad Jennings 

BNTEHTAINMBNT 

Abraham Pilides, Chairman Franz Josef Lemnerz Otto H. A. Schenk 

BANQUET 

Abraham Pilides, Chairman Frederick Mayhood Guillermo Eleazar 



T- 



ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Michigan Union, Jan. 2, 1909, 9 :00 P. M. 



T- 



Prof. James P. Bird, Toastmaster 

TOASTS 

Oeo. W. Nasmyth "Incidents or Otherwise'^ 

Prof. M. L. D'Ooge .... "A Man's a Man for a' That" 

Daya S. Kaisth "The Mystic Truth'' 

Pres. James B. Angell . . . "The Duty of the Foreign Student" 

Louis P. Lochner "Retrospect and Prospect" 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood "Peace at Last" 
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REPORT OP THE WISCONSIN CHAPTER 

BT LUIS BUBTAKANTB. 

Fellow Delegates: 

I coDBider that a great honor has been bestowed upon Mr. E. Sato 
and me, in that we have been elected del^ates of the International dub 
of the University of Wisconsin to represent that chapter in this conven- 
tion. It gives me great pleasure to greet all the delegates of the other 
chapters of this Association of Cosmopolitan clubs, and to accord a vote 
of thanks to the chapter of which we are now the guests, for having this 
convention held at their home. 

Every branch of human activity must pass through a series of trans- 
formations and modifications before it can be ranked among the factors 
which the world looks upon as more appropriate and better adapted to 
the line of activities to which it belongs. Our own Association could not 
be an exception to the rule. Thus we see that in 1903 the idea germinates 
in a Japanese student of establishing in the University of Wisconsin a 
club of international character, perhaps with the only aspiration of hav- 
ing a social gathering of the foreign students a few times in the schod 
year. Now I have the honor of belonging to a young and vigorous 
national organization, with the highest ideals and the best elements, the 
young generation, the strong, the intellectual, the one most apt to carry 
to an end the most difficult problems. We are now seventeen chapters, 
seventeen brothers full of life and ambition to welcome those who wish to 
become members of our family. 

It is incumbent upon me to give only a brief resum^ of the activities 
and progress of the International club of the University of Wisconsin 
since the last convention. During the second semester of the year 1907-8 
meetings were held regularly twice a month. In these meetings local 
matters were discussed that are of no special interest to the Association, 
with the exception of the matter of establishing a dub house. This 
project was not carried to an end in our chapter. Nevertheless a good 
board of directors had charge of the matter, and, seeing the great advan- 
tages of having a special place for our meetings, it secured during the 
STunmer a splendid flat, so that today, with what little furnishings the 
club itself was able to procure, and with a great number of presents that 
the club has received from friends and sympathizers, we possess club 
rooms in a convenient location close to the university. 

Nine national nights, one international nighty and one banquet con- 
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stitnte the social entertainments of our club during that semester. The 
national nights were rendered by the Filipinos, Americans, Italians, Chi- 
nese, Germans, Austrians, British, Japanese, Norwegians and Latin- 
Americans. As we were urgently in need of money, we made our inter- 
national night a paid entertainment. The money obtained, amounting to 
$150.00, was invested in our club rooms. 

So far this school year, with the exception of the first few Sundays, 
we hare had an informal talk every Sunday afternoon, usually given by 
a prominent member of the faculty of our institution or by a member of 
our club. These talks, consisting of discussions of political affairs, 
peculiarities and customs of different countries, descriptions of places, 
etc., greatly broadened our knowledge. Begular meetings have been call- 
ed this year, and some interesting matters have been brought up, some of 
local character and one that will probably have a place for discussion here. 
I refer to the Rudowitz case, concerning which the majority of the dele- 
gates probably know the minutest details. Consequently I shall not argue 
its merits in this report, but merely emphasize the fact that it has been 
the cause of serious discussions in our club, and that as yet no definite so- 
lution has been given to it, pending the results of this convention, as it is 
a matter that will affect the Association as a whole. 

Our club is composed of 75 members, representing 20 nationalities, 
as follows: Argentina 1, Armenia 1, Brazil, 1, Canada, 1, China 7, 
Cuba 1, England 2, Germany 2, Hawaii 1, Holland 1, Jamaica 1, Japan 4, 
Mexico 7, Iforway 2, Panama 1, Peru 1, Philippine Islands 8, Porto 
Rico 1, Romania 1, Russia 4, Sweden 1, United States 25, Wales 1. 

From what I have discussed thus far it becomes evident that our club 
has changed from one in which the social character predominated to an 
organization in which the spreading and acquiring of knowledge and 
instruction are the principal aims. 



REPORT OF THE CORNELL CHAPTER 

BY GBORGB W. NASMYTH. 

The Cornell Cosmopolitan club reports a year of progress along many 
lines. But better than the material gains, the prosperity, and the bright 
outlook for the future which our club reports, is the gain in the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism which we have experienced. The third year in the his- 
tory of a cosmopolitan club is a critical one. The founders of our club. 
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men of enthusiasm and of magnetic personality, men of vision and ideals, 
had left us ; only a small proportion of the original membership remained 
as a leaven for the large number of new members admitted; and our 
question was, Does the strength of this movement lie in these men or in 
the idea of cosmopolitanism ? 

The reply of the year has been, The idea is the source of power. New 
leaders have come up to take the places of those who have left us. The 
stream of cosmopolitan spirit runs deeper and broader than ever before. 
Among our members the devotion to the ideals of world peace, of the 
brotherhood of man, and of service to humanity, is deep and loyal. And 
throughout the university we have spread our doctrines at every oppor- 
tunity, striving always for a better understanding of our aim and our 
methods, breaking down the impression that cosmopolitanism is some- 
thing bizarre and foreign, and gradually earning our place as one of the 
most important factors in the intellectual and social life of the univer- 
sity community. 

THE NKW HOUSE. 

The material gains of the year are expressions of the strength of the 
idea of cosmopolitanism. First among these gains is the progress of the 
new house movement A magnificent site, 130 by 140 feet, within three 
minutes walk of the main entrance to the campus, has been purchased for 
$1,300, and completely paid for by the subscriptions of the members and 
club alumni. On this site, hundreds of feet above the city and overlook- 
ing the Cayuga lake and valley, the first clubhouse in the Association of 
Cosmopolitan clubs will be built at a cost of $25,000, within a year. Be- 
sides the club rooms and an auditorium seating about 300, the clubhouse, 
which will be of reinforced concrete, will contain a dining room and 
dormitories for about 36 students. The third convention of the Associa- 
tion will probably be held in this new house during the next Christmas 
vacation. The formal dedication will take place at that time, but the 
true dedication is independent of time or place. The spirit of cosmopoli- 
tanism will be built into its every part, and its commanding outlook over 
the busy city and the peaceful valley will be a perpetual reminder of the 
way in which cosmopolitanism looks out over the nations of the world, 
seeing beyond them a vision of peace in a united humanity. 

KEMBEB8HIP. 

The high ideals for which the club stands have attracted some of the 
finest spirits in the university conmiunity, as in every college where the 
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dub is started on the right basis. At present we have 159 members, the 
limit of our present clubhouse accommodations. Our club room is only 
about 60 by 25 feet, so that if all our members came to any one meeting 
they could not all get in. In the membership are represented twenty- 
three nationalities. Of the foreign students the Chinese are the most 
numerous, seventeen of the twenty-nine registered in the university last 
year being members. The Filipinos are the second in numbers, seven in 
all. Our president, K. L. C. Sun, is a Chinese student and our secretary, 
A. Magsaysay, a Filipino, testifying to the practical working of the cos- 
mopolitan idea. We have never found it necessary to impose any limita- 
tion upon the American membership at Cornell. At present more than 
half the members are Americans. Much of the strength of the club is 
due to the American members, who have never used their power to con- 
trol the internal work of the club, but have been content to advance the 
interests of the club in the university and to render every aid to the for- 
eign members which the true service of friendship caai suggest. 

The faculty members are among the most valuable assets of the club, 
furnishing the necessary element of permanence, giving freely of their 
time and wise counsel, and contributing much to the social life of the 
foreign students in Cornell. Next year it is planned to reduce the dues 
of faculty members above the grade of instructor from five to two dol- 
lars per year after the first year, thus making it less of a burden to the 
professors to retain their membership for a long term of years. Almost 
equally valuable to the club are its associate members from the city, men 
of true cosmopolitan spirit whose soimd business judgment promises to 
be of especial value in the financial problems involved in the building of 
the new house. The Cornell club has always maintained a high standard 
for its honorary members, of whom it has two. President Schurman and 
former President Andrew D. White. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

The entertainments of the club have been governed by a definite poli- 
cy during the past year. They may be divided into two classes: in- 
ternal, or educational work among the members ; and external, or educa- 
tional work in the university community. The purely social functions, 
such as dances, boat rides, junior week receptions, etc., have been gradu- 
ally eliminated. 

The features which have proved of greatest value in the work within 
the club, in getting the members acquainted with each other and with 
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the different natioiis repreBented, have been the intemati<»al banquet^ at 
which many weird national dishes were cooked by the different colonies 
and eaten by all the others; the smokers which are held in connection 
with many of the business meetings; and the informal discussions. Some 
of the discussions which were held this year, the members sitting in a 
great circle with a basket of apples in the center, and each one speaking 
for three to five minutes in tarn, have been on '^The Greatest Man of 
My Country/* *The International Boycott as a Substitute for War'* and 
"The Presidential Election from My Point of View/' The receptiwi to 
new foreign students and the Christmas tree celebration grow in impor- 
tance each year. 

The Cosmopolitan club is non-sectarian^ but this does not mean non- 
religious, for one of the most striking characteristics of the Cornell dub 
is its deep interest in religious questions. During the past year no lec- 
tures have attracted more attention than those dealing with religious 
subjects. "Modem Views of Christianity** by Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, "The Nature of Religion** by Lyman Abbot, are representative 
lectures in which the club has taken a deep interest, while talks by the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke and by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead on "Arbitration** 
and "International Peace'* have been closely allied and have been equaUy 
well received. 

Many of the entertainments lie in the bord^ land betwe^i the educa- 
tional work among the members and the propaganda work in the uni- 
versity, and only the lack of a sufficiently large auditorium prevents them 
from being used more extensively for the latter purpose. In this class 
come the illustrated lectures on "Algeria** by Professor E. L. Nichols, on 
"The European Balance of Power as Illustrated by the Situation in the 
Balkan Peninsula** by Professor Catterall, and on "European Agricul- 
tural Education** by Professor Craig. One of the most enjoyable events 
of the year was the singing of a number of Italian folk songs by Mies 
Edith Nichols, in the costume of a Neapolitan peasant girl, the mem- 
bers of the club joining in the choruses. 

The "national nights** have been the chief means for disseminating 
the cosmopolitan idea outside the limits of the club, and these have been 
unusuaUy successful. The Hindusthani and Chinese nights were on the 
largest scale, the former being given in Barnes hall and including a 
mock Hindu wedding and many strange Oriental refreshments prepared 
undCT the direction of Prince Victor Narayan, who was then a member of 
the Hmdu colony. Filipino, Argentine, Russian and British nights con- 
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tributed much to a better understanding of the essential brotherhood of 
man. The American night was devoted to a setting forth of the larger 
eeononiic problems and social conditions which form so large a part of 
the past and present of the United States. 

THE SUMMER SESSION. 

The summer session plays so large a part in the history of the Cor- 
nell club that it should form the subject of a separate report. Among 
the students of the summer school at Cornell last year, numbering nearly 
1,000, the cosmopolitan ideas were thoroughly spread. The campaign 
was opened with a reception to the summer school students, at which 
Professor Ries gave an illustrated lecture on Mexico, and the purpose of 
the club was explained. This was followed by the Latin- American night, 
at which a ludicrous Pan-Kick conference was held under the leadership 
of the Hon. John Be-It. The Filipino night was made notable by the 
music of the Filipino orchestra and an address by the bishop from one 
of the Philippine Islands. The Oriental night brought forth a play 
^^Marr'ing the Easf ^ which beneath a humorous exterior served to correct 
many wrong impressions of our friends across the Pacific. 

THE NEW YBAB. 

The year has been a year of advance, and it is with hope and courage 
high that we turn our faces towards the new year to come. It is a year 
of great promise, and we hope to make it a year of great results. The 
building and equipping of the new house, the readjustments and expan- 
sion of membership which will come as consequences, the development of 
new leaders, the propaganda work within and without the university — 
here is work for all that a club has of hope and of courage, of faith in its 
future, and of devoted loyalty on the part of its members and alumni. 



REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN CHAPTER 

BY ABRAHAM P. PILIDE8. 

When the Michigan delegates returned from the first convention of 
the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs at Madison last December, the 
members assembled in the club house to hear their report. The news of 
the proceedings was received with great enthusiasm, the reports were 
approved and the constitution of the Association was unanimously 
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adopted. The knowledge that the chapters throughout this country were 
definitely organized into one association with a uniform constitution and 
object strengthened the foothold of the club and increased the zeal of the 
members. The delegates were cheered for having secured the honor of 
the second convention for Michigan, and in the social that followed the 
business session an enthusiasm was aroused which manifested itself 
throughout the semester in the various activities of the club. 

The most important of these activities were the national nights in 
which the representatives of the different nations presented to the club 
interesting phases of the life in their respective countries. In this re- 
port only passing reference can be made to the topics discussed at each 
national night: 

German night— Germany as a world power; student life in Germany; 
jK>cial life in Germany. 

Canadian night — ^Historical and political aspects of Canada; her natural 
resources. 

Greek night — ^A resume of Greek history; the Greeks in Asia and their 
prospects. 

Turkish night— the rich man of Europe and his misrule; the Toung Turk 
party. 

Bulgarian night — ^The Macedonian question. 

Armenian night — Armenian literature; the Armenian cause. 

Russian night — ^The causes of the defeat of the Russians at the hands of 
the Japanese; Russia and her attitude toward the Jews. 

Chinese night — The awakening of China; the incorrect impressions gained 
by the superficial observations of some travelers in their hurried trips in the 
Far Bast; Chinese vocal music. 

These first-hand discussions on the live topics of other lands proved 
very instructive and illuminating. They have impressed upon the mem- 
bers the benefits to be derived from the club and are being given more 
attention in the coming year's program. 

The annual election of officers was held in May and resulted in the 
■election of the following officers for the present year : 

President, Conrad Raps, Germany. 

Vice-President, Abraham P. Pilides, Greece. 

Secretary, L. Frederick Mayhood, Canada. 

Corresponding Secretary, Felix Hocson, Philippine Islands. 

Treasurer, M. L. Terry, Russia. 

Assistant Treasurer, Gulllermo Eleaxar, Philippine Islands. 

The annual banquet was the last event in the series of social evenings 
that were held at intervals during the year. 
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This report would be incomplete without mention of the part the club 
took in the larger student life. At the great county fair given on behalf 
^f the Michigan Union last May^ the club entered a float in the parade 
and conducted a booth arranged as a Japanese tea garden where delectable 
caps of tea and cake were served to guests who were at the same time en- 
tertained by a series of acts entitled "A Trip around the World/' Al- 
though there were some fifty strong student organizations and fraternities 
competing in point of actual receipts the club stood fifth as a benefactor 
to the Union, 

In the field of athletics we proved worthy contestants and gained ad- 
miration both for our brilliant victories and noble defeats. The baseball 
team was organized through the efforts of our former president, Kiyo Sue 
Inui. With his characteristic faculty for organizing he was soon able to 
exhibit the strength of a combination of several nationalities. 

Now a few words concerning the clubhouse. Our clubhouse did not 
prove a paying proposition last year, and owing to the other more press- 
ing demands to carry on the main work of the club we hesitated to under- 
take again so large a venture, believing that until we have more funds 
at our disposal we must dispense with the numerous advantages which a 
clubhouse presents. Consequently we have this year been holding our 
meetings in a hall generously tendered to us by the students' Y. M. C. A. 

The social features of tiiis semester have included a rally meeting, 
receptions, an initiation, and a smoker. The most distinctive of these 
was an evening spent in the home of Dr. Hinsdale, dean of the Home- 
opathic department who as host entertained us most royally. 

The present membership stands as follows: 9 Germans, 4 Chinese, 
4 Armenians, 4 Russians, 18 Americans, 3 Polish, 2 Filipinos, 3 Indians, 
1 Hawaian, 1 Mexican, 1 Canadian, 1 Greek, 1 Bulgarian, 1 Hollander, 
1 New Zealander, 1 Japanese, 1 Australian — in all, 46 active and 9 hon- 
orary members, representing seventeen nationalities. 



REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

BY LAWRENCE T. FAIRHALL. 

During the last two semesters, including especially the present, the 
Illinois chapter has enjoyed much additional activity among its mem- 
bers. Several programs — both literary and social — ^have been presented 
and have met with much success. In the early part of May a reception 
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of a tmique character was held, followed at the end of the month by a 
banquet given complimentary to the graduating members. At this ban- 
quet resolutions were adopted making this an annual feature. 

With the opening of the summer session, members remaining at the 
university arranged a summer program which not only proved to be bene- 
ficial but was a marked success. At the end of the summer term in 
August a picnic was given at Crystal Lake. National songs, dances and 
boat races were held and a general good time was enjoyed. 

Beginning with this semester the membership has increased and 
greater activity is observed as a consequence. Not only have several liter- 
ary programs been presented, but important measures have been inaug- 
urated by the club, including a solemn ritual of initiation which is ex- 
pected to have a marked e£Fect on all new members in addition to giving 
more prestige to the meetings of the club. It is thought that some form 
of initiation will considerably strengthen the club as a whole, for it gives 
a better opportunity to select members and to eliminate those undesirable. 

A plan of giving informal socials every two or three weeks has been 
carried out very successfully. A committee was appointed last semester 
to look after all foreign students coming into the university and in this 
respect the club has been of great assistance to the new-comers in finding 
them rooms, arranging study lists, and the like. 

That the club is not lacking in athletic material has been shown by 
the strong baseball team of last semester and the two football teams that 
were organized this fall. 

This year the Illinois chapter has its own clubhouse which has proved 
a great boon to its members, allowing them to mingle more freely and 
serving to centralize their interest The present house is leased for one 
year only, but plans are being considered for the erection of a permanent 
dubhouse. 

The membership roll of the club at present is sixty, representing 
twenty-one different countries. The officers elected for the second semes- 
ter of 1908 are : 

Pwaident, R. N. Ta«ore, India. 

Vice^Presldent. J. L. Oaria. Mexico. 

Treaauper. T. W. Tu, China. 

Recording Secretary, T. M. Jasper, England. 

^rrespondlng Secretary. L. T. FalrhaJl. United States. 
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[The following additional information was received by the editors 
from Mr. Jos^ Horns of Illinois on March 31.] 

We have finally snccceeded in buying a house for next year for the 
sum of $9,000. It will house twenty-five of us and we have already 
twenty-two men pledged to come. It will be an easy matter to get the 
pest even before the year is up. A good point about it is that the house 
has been bought from one of the faculty members, the professor of 
electrical engineering, who takes a deep interest in all the affairs of the 
club. Although $9,000 would be a cheap price for the house on a cash 
basis, he lets us have it paying a mere trifle above rental price, as you 
can judge from the fact that we will pay $95 a month (altogether, ex- 
clusive of taxes and repairs, however). By the end of six and one-half 
years we shall have $5,000 paid on the house. 

Another important feature of our activities is the semi-monthly Sun- 
day luncheon at the house. We just started them a week ago. Regularly 
twenty-two members take the meals in the house, but on that Sunday 
afternoon we had about double the number, all members. Sandwiches 
of different kinds, drinks, fruits and ice cream composed the menu. The 
first one and also the next will be paid from the treasury, but later on 
or next year we expect that the members will contribute with whatever 
amount they see fit 

Friday after Easter we have our first informal dance ; next Saturday, 
April 4, the PhiHppine night. 

There is an agitation here to have some lady members in the club. 
Many ladies are considerably interested. One talking with me the other 
day and in answer to my question whether she was going to be at the 
university next year said that she would stay here until she was admitted 
to membership in the Cosmopolitan club, and then she would stay yet a 
long time in order to enjoy the advantages of it. 



REPORT OF THE PURDUE CHAPTER 

BY JULIO FRANCIA. 

I feel greatly honored to have this opportunity of talking to you 
about the activities of the Purdue Cosmopolitan club. Before I report on 
the activities proper I desire to pay a humble tribute of admiration, es- 
teem and respect to our ex-president, Mr. Jos^ Bivera, for the interest he 
took in the welfare and well-being of the club, for ^'boosting'' it in every 
way possible, for keeping the interest of all the members to a high pitch 
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of enthusiafim^ and for his indefatigable efforts in putting the club in the 
first ranks among the intellectual and social student dubs of Purdue. 
My purpose in paying this humble tribute to him is that his glorious 
work, which I think is worthy of commendatioiiy may be known and 
spread to all the members of the A. C. C. By his graduation last June 
the club lost a man of leadership and ezecutiye ability. 

The International night came on the evening of April 1. To give you 
a vivid idea as to the nature of the occasion I shall read you the program : 

Bermuda and the West Indies, L. D. Harnett 

Guitar Solo, P. C. Zarate. 

Recitation In Spaniah, M. J. Aniaaga. 

Reform in China (1907), F. K. Bah. 

Duet, Mandolin and Guitar, R. Martinet, P. C. Zarate. 

The Australian Commonwealth, A. B. Parkea. 

American Education in the Philipplnea, J. Francia. 

Vocal Solo. P. L. Roberts. 

Address, Prof. ESmma M. McRae. 

Trio, Mandolins and Guitar, R. Martinei, P. L. Zarate, 8. Apoatol. 

Germany Abroad, Prof. B. J. Fluegel. 

This program illustrates the lively interest the club is taking in carry- 
ing out the mission for which it was established and instituted. 

The American night came on the evening of Feb. 12. As the name 
itself suggests, the entertainment was under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican members. It was held in the large and magnificent auditorium of 
the city Y. M. C. A. building. The hall was beautifully and artistically 
decorated with American flags, university pennants and banners of differ- 
ent nations. The entertainment proved to be a pronounced success in 
every way, and the speeches and talks delivered were very instructive as 
well as interesting. They were all received with complacency by the 
members and the invited guests present 

About the middle part of March the club decided to give a dance after 
a hot discussion by the members as to its advantages and disadvantages. 
Some were very pessimistic as to the outcome of such a social function, 
believing that the American girls would not intermingle with the for- 
eigners in a very good-natured way. In fact, some of the members who 
have American girl friends told the club that some of these young ladies 

d!L!!i /^^^^ ^""^ ^^y ^^^^^ °^* ^^^^ ^i* foreigner. The club 

avoid th '"^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^h girls should not be invited; so in order to 

wishing to'f t^°™^^^ ^' ^^^ ^as appointed, to which every member 

S take a girf to the dance must submit her name. If the giri 
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was satisfactory to the committee she was invited. In this way every- 
thing worked out smoothly. The indifferent attitude of the girls toward 
the foreigners was only transitory and to be expected, for they had not 
been in contact with the foreigners to enable them to judge the courteous 
and gentlemanly manners of their foreign friends. After a long and ela- 
borate preparation the dance was given April 30. Contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the pessimists the dance proved a decided success. Needless 
to say everybody had a good time; and the girls were frank enough to 
admit that the foreigners know how to entertain and that they are gentle- 
manly in every way. Since this occasion the club has become very popu- 
lar, and the girls who had discountenanced mingling with the foreigners 
were very sorry they did not go. In this connection, therefore. Dr. E. L. 
Henry of Louisiana university was right when he said, *'Close personal 
contact between people of different nationalities is a necessity in order 
that they may understand each other.'^ Many weeks after the dance re- 
marks of good will toward the club were heard from himdreds. This 
occasion, I think, was one of the most significant events since the organ- 
ization of the club. 

The members of the club, feeling very enthusiastic and animated be- 
cause of the success of the first dance, decided to have a picnic and a 
dance as the last social function of the year at Tecumseh Trail, a place 
about two and a half miles from LaPayette. This social function proved 
to be much better than the first because the members were well ac- 
quainted with one another and knew the girls to a certain extent. 

The annual banquet was held on May 20. Almost every member was 
present. The club felt greatly honored by the presence of the president 
of the university. Dr. Stone. 

The following officers were elected at the annual election in May : 

PresldeDit, W. R. Butler, United States. 
Vice-President, F. K. Sah, China. 
Secretary, C. W. Luhn, United States. 
Treasurer, J. Francia, Philippine Islands. 
AflBlstant Treasurer, V. C. Plummer, United States. 

The newly elected officers took charge of the offices immediately. 
The project of getting a clubhouse was considered under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Rivera, but no definite action taken. So the new president 
appointed a committee of three to investigate the possibility of getting a 
house. The committee reported that under the present conditions the 
club could not expect to have a suitable house. The difficulty of getting 
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a house lies in the fact that Purdue university has many fraternities and 
ahnost all the available houses are occupied by them. Besides, the uni- 
versity is located on the west side of LaFayette, and 1,500 students are 
crowded into one part of the city which has only 1,800 inhabitants as a 
total. So you see how little nxHU there is in West LaFayette. Notwith- 
standing, the club is still trying to get a house. 

Since the opening of this scholastic year the club has given an open- 
ing meeting which proved to be a great success. According to the pres- 
ent outlocA the club bids fair to have a successful year. 

I shall not close without delivering to you the message I am instruct- 
ed to bring here by the Purdue cosmopolites, a message of good will and 
brotherhood to the various chapters here represented by you, to which I 
add my heartiest and sincerest appreciation and thanks to the Michigan 
club for the magnanimous hospitality with which the delegates have 
been treated. 



REPORT OP THE OHIO STATE CHAPTER 

BY CIIARLE8 ROTHMAN. 

The year 1908-09 marks the second year of the existence of the Ohio 
State University Cosmopolitan club. The first year was chiefly devoted 
to bringing the members of the club into close relationship, by holding a 
banquet at the Southern hotel in honor of Hon. W. A. Mahoney, and a 
reception given at the school for the members and their friends. The re- 
ception was a grand success, all enjoying themselves immensely. Alcyone 
hall, the place of the reception, was decorated to the tastes of the differ- 
ent colonies present Several good talks were given by the various mem- 
bere of the club. 

The final meeting of the year was held on May 23, 1908, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

PreBldent, Auswtln Ojeda. Argentine Republic, 
F^ Vice-President, Chas. Rothman, United Statea. 
second Vlce-Preeident. Blaauel A. Roa, Philippine lakmdB. 
T^^' J^ ®* Welliver. United SUtee. 
Treaaurer, Deaiderio M. Segovia. Paraguay. 

JZ^ ^^^^ ^^ officers. The present officers are : 

^'viip^ir;/"'^"^' United States, 

V*<^P««lclent. Manuel A. Rea. Philippine lalanda. 
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Second Vice-President, K. H. Chew, China. 
Secretary, G. De La Pefia, Mexico. 
Treasurer, R T. Marco, Argentine Republic. 

Owing to the fact that meet of the officers were new and that we lost 
half of our membeiB by graduation and otherwise, we were somewhat 
delayed in doing very much work so far. Through the untiring efforts 
of all the remaining members of the club, we were able to enlist about 
fifteen new members and create a great deal of enthusiasm which is gen- 
erally lacking in most university clubs. By careful investigation we 
found that the great drawback to getting new members who are very 
desirable was the expense to be met with by the members. We have 
eliminated this drawback somewhat by a decrease in the initiation fee. 

Our purpose is to devote more of our time to the educational rather 
than to the social advantages that are always connected with clubs or or- 
ganizations. With this view in mind, we have arranged a series of lec- 
tures and stereopticon views to be produced by the different members of 
the club. The university buildings and lanterns are always at our dis- 
posal. This fact will enable us to make our meetings public and thereby 
make the Cosmopolitan club the strongest and most intellectual of all the 
university clubs. I should like to suggest this plan for other clubs of the 
Association as it is the best way of forming sincere cosmopolitans not 
only of the members but of every person that attends the lectures. It is 
the duty of the Cosmopolitan clubs to do away with the prejudice that 
exists towards people of countries different from their own. We can do 
this only by bringing men who are not cosmopolitans in contact with our 
few cosmopolitans and showing them that we are as intellectual, and in 
most cases I am safe to say more intellectual, than they are. A case very 
close to me gives me cause for saying this, for we must all admit that both 
educated as well as uneducated men will wrongly judge other men with- 
out ever having had a single conversation with them or ever hearing their 
views and opinions. 

On Nov. 6, 1908 our club gave a reception to the new members in 
order to familiarize and acquaint them with one another and to enthuse 
them with our strong cosmopolitan spirit. An address of welcome was 
delivered by Mr. Chas. Bothman ; the object and purpose of the Cosmo- 
politan club was presented by Mr. K. H. Chew ; and the future of the club 
was the subject of a talk given by Mr. D. B. Barsamian, ex-president of 
the Cosmopolitan club. Music was furnished by the Cosmopolitan or- 
chestra and refreshments were served. 
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The date of our annual banquet which will be given in honor of Pres. 
W. 0. Thompson has not yet been decided upon, owing to the president's 
illness. A play or a reception will be given in the spring term to the 
members and their friends which will be the closing of the second year of 
the existence of the Ohio State University Cosmopolitan club. The two 
delegates to the convention of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs held 
at the University of Michigan on Dec. 31, 1908, Jan. 1 and 2, 1909, were 
Mr. Chas. Bothman and Mr. V. C. Svimonoff. 



REPORT OF THE CHICAGO CHAPTER 

BY CONRADO BENITBZ. 

The history of our chapter this year really dates back to about five 
weeks ago, when the first public meeting of the club during its whole 
existence was held. Previous to that time the club was in a staggering 
condition. We had the oflScers provided by the constiution all elected, 
but no one seemed to have enough confidence in the club as an organiza- 
tion to risk a public entertainment. Aside from an informal social meet- 
ing in which apples were lavishly passed around among twdve or thirteen 
members, nothing had been done to difihise the spirit of the club through- 
out the university commimity. 

Prom the day of our revival to this day we have had two public enter- 
tainments; one was our first public meeting held on the evening of 
Nov. 28, and the other a joint banquet with the Northwestern chapter, 
on the evening of Dec. 16. About these two entertainments I shall quote 
freely from the "Daily Maroon,'^ our college paper, in order to give you 
an idea of our club from the spectator's point of view. The account about 
the first public meeting was in part as follows: 

The first open meeting and reception of the International dub on Satur- 
day evening was a pronounced euccees. The large number of people gathered 
in the Reynolds club were highly entertained by an elaborate and well ar- 
ranged program, which satisfactorily brought out the spirit and objects for 
which the organization stands. Many difterent nationalities were repre- 
sented and the atmosphere was perceptibly tinged with actual cosmopolitan- 
ism. 

The first address was by Professor George B. Footer, who dwelt upon the 
subject of humanism and its relation to internationalism. President Judaon, 
who ia an honorary member of the club, « * • laid special emphasis on 
the leading part which the United States should take in the development of 
the spirit of internationalism. Professor Charles E. Merriam followed with a 
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Bhort talk on tbe same general subject. The prognram was closed with ad- 
dreases by Countess Aurelia Bethlen, and Mr. Thornton Chase, of the Mutual 
Life Insurance company. Countess Bethlen of Roumania, who has attracted 
considerable public notice during her tour through Amserica on her way to 
Japan, sought to Impress the truth that Internationalism is possible only 
tlirough universal love. • ♦ • 

Interspersed through the speeches were songs by Winston Henry, a trio by 
the Henry brothers, and a violin solo by Miss Bessie Diggett. At the close of 
the meeting refreshments were served in Hutchinson cafe. 

The following is a brief extract of an elaborate two-colmnn account 
of the joint banquet with the Northwestern club : 

Bright prospects for International organizations and wide and fruitful 
fields for their work were vividly spoken of by faculty members and by officers 
of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs yesterday evening at the banquet of 
the International club. • • • 

S. M. Raffle, president of the local organisation, acted as toastmaster at 
a banquet successful in all respects. Qood feeling among the cosmopolitan 
guests was evident all evening. The large delegation from Northwestern 
helped the spirit of the affair along materially. Besides members of two cos- 
mopolitan organizations, the president of the national association, Mr. Louis 
P. Liochner, was also present. 

Raffle, starting the speaking for the evening, sketched briefly the growth of 
the cosmopolitan club movement. Mr. Katzuo Matsubara, Imperial consul 
from Japan, as the guest of honor was next called upon. [He said in part:] 

"The foundation of peace is perfect mutual understanding. There is no 
question of race or nation. * * * To promote that good understanding is 
one of the tasks of the world. I hope that the International club will do 
much toward perfecting this feeling of perfect understanding." 

Professor Roscoe Pound, a member of the faculty of the Northwestern 
Law school, was the next speaker. He emphasized the fact that a spirit of 
brotherhood was needed among the various races and peoples which go to 
make up America. • • « Professor Charles E. Merrlam of the department 
of political science, one of the faculty members warmest in his support and 
aid of the international movement, emphasized, as did Professor Pound, the 
necessity for a real understanding among the people that go to make up any 
one nation. • * • Mr. Louis P. Lochner set forth the purposes of the 
association among the universities. Hugo Varga, leader of the Cosmopolitan 
club at Northwestern, himself an Austrian, added a few words concerning the 
growth of the organization at his university. 

You have heard the outsider's opinion of our club. In order, how- 
ever, that we be judged rightly, we must be judged from all points of 
view. The success of the above mentioned entertainments presages a 
bright future for a cosmopolitan club in the University of Chicago. It 
shows that such an organization can play a useful part in the university 
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activities ; it Bhows also that the university community is ready and will- 
ing to hear the messages of the cosmopolitan club. Yet our superficial 
success so far does not show the existence of a well-ordered organizatian, 
with all its parts working smoothly, an organization founded on the good 
and united will of all. Whatever success we have so far attained has 
been mainly due to the earnest efforts of our president, who haa increaaed 
the membership from barely twenty members to about eighty, exclusive 
of the honorary members, of whom there are twelve. While his efforts 
deserve commendation, many members believe that the interests of 
the club would be better served if there were greater co-operation and 
sharing of the burdens. 

The interest aroused by our president is bearing good results. It has 
led to a demand for closer social relation among the members. On ac- 
count of the sudden increase of membership, the different members have 
not had any chance to meet each other and be acquainted. To meet this 
demand a room in the university has been obtained especially for the use 
of the club. The acquisition of this gathering room will place the club 
more upon an objective basis, and will help to make the club a perma- 
nent, strong organization. With this farther step a new era in the club's 
life begins. In spite of great difficulties, I am sure that if the spirit of 
those interested keeps up, this winter will see our club established on a 
sound basis. 



REPORT OF THE STANFORD CHAPTER * 

BY HARRY E. SMITH. 

In compliance with the request of the editor of the 1909 Cosmopolitan 
Annual the Stanford chapter of the A. C. C. submits the following sketch 
of its history-, drawn up under the direction of the Annual committee, 
composed of Y. Ishashi, J. G. Bayley, and C. V. Park. 

The fact that we are at a distance from the other chapters of the 
Association and that we were not represented at the Michigan convention 
makes it necessary to speak at some length in order that our work may be 
appreciated by the other chapters. 

If a true history were to be written of the genesis of the cosmopolitan 
movement at Stanford, one would have to go back to the early days, 
2i£!ii!!lf^ ^^ each succeeding generation of Stanford men, and lay 

InaepteH*^^^^'*^ ^*^ ^^^ **** P*^ *^ ^^« convention, but its history is here 
inserted for convenience of reference.-THE Bditobs. 
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bare their dreams and in some cases even their plans. For a club com- 
posed of men from difiEerent nations had been planned here several times 
before the present one was organized. No such attempt, however, will be 
made, but merely the history of the present organization dealt with in so 
far as that can be done by dates and events. 

The immediate impetus to the formation of the Stanford Cosmopoli- 
tan club came from without. It was in the form of a letter from the Wis- 
consin chapter. This letter came to Pres. Jordan in the fall of 1907 and 
was given by him to Peter Soo-Hoo of China. The matter then came to 
the notice of Y. Ishashi of Japan and J. 6. Bayley of Australia. These 
three men laid the foundation of the new club. During Christmas vaca- 
tion they drew up a constitution. In so doing they drew freely from the 
constitutions of the Wisconsin and Cornell chapters. 

On the evening of Jan. 30, 1908 the Stanford Cosmopolitan club was 
definitely launched by the foreign students. Americans were not ad- 
mitted as charter members, and with twenty-four foreign students and 
eleven nationalities represented, the club was started. Messrs. P. J. 
Treat and 6. H. Sabine, of the university faculty, were also enrolled as 
charter members ; and Pres. Jordan was chosen as an honorary member. 
These three men had all been active in the organization of the club. Mr. 
Sabine was formerly a member of the club at Cornell, and was therefore 
able to give us many practical suggestions. 

Such was the beginning. We have grown since, until at present we 
have a membership of fifty-eight with thirteen countries represented. 
As Mr. Kurkjian says of the Michigan chapter, we, too, grew ambitious 
and wanted a club house at once. In this we were only partially success- 
ful. We rented a building that used to be the book store and have made 
that our headquarters. So far we have been unable to furnish the club 
house with games and magazines as we had planned. 

A few words now as to the activity of the club. We meet regularly 
on the first and third Wednesday of each month. For the most part our 
meetings have been good and fairly well attended. Every time the meet- 
ings have been thrown open to the public the house has been crowded. 
We have been fortunate in getting several foreigners of note to speak be- 
fore UJ3. Last spring Dr. Lutoslowski, of the University of Cracow, ad- 
dressed us on the "History of Poland.*^ Last semester Eev. Yabina of 
Japan spoke before the club on the "Eeligious Struggles of a Japanese 
Young Man.'* 

We have had four meetings that might be termed "national nights f 
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one Bussian^ one Armenian, one Australian, and one Japanese. The 
principal feature of each of these nights was an address by the represen- 
tative of the country concerned. 'rRussian Democracy** was the subject 
of the address by P. V. Knowls. On Armenian night L. Ardzrooni spoke 
on *The Armenians and the New Constitution.** After the address 
t3rpical Armenian refreshm^its were served. Australian night was given 
up to a talk by J. G. Bayley on "The KTatural Beauties of Australia and 
New Zealand.** A series of excellent stereopticon views added much to 
the reality of his descriptions. The entertainment on Japanese night was 
of lighter character. Y. Ishashi spoke on "Japan as a Land of Topsy- 
Turvies.** S. Shimada, a local Japanese artist, made sketches illustrat- 
ing the talk. The evening closed with typical Japanese refreshments and 
Japanese music. 

On the whole the club has been a success. All have gained much 
from the movement. Many of our provincial ideas have been eliminated, 
and we are coming more and more to welcome every foreigner as a 
brother. 

So far we have not been able to aid in the spread of the movement. 
We have been busy getting our own club on a firm footing. We hope the 
time will soon come when we may take a more active part in the 
propaganda of the cosmopolitan spirit, and when we may meet the mem- 
bers of the other chapters in the annual convention. 



REPORT OF THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE CHAPTER 

BY INOCBNCIO ELAYDA AND HARVEY HAZEN. 

This club which is the tenth chapter of the Association of Cosmo- 
politan clubs was organized on Jan. 27, 1908, by Mr. EL A. Earkpatrick 
and Mr. M. M. Cruz, and has since then grown from thirty-eight mem- 
bers representing twelve countries to more than fifty-eight members en- 
rolled at present. Of these twenty-five are foreigners from fourteen 
coimtries. This growth took place in spite of the fact that several mem- 
bers have left the college and have therefore become alumni of the club. 

Effort has been put forth by the club to bring this organization to 
the attention of the public, especially to the college community, so that 
the work of the club may be widely known. For this purpose several en- 
tertainments by difiEerent nationalities were given to the public. Last 
spring (1908) the Filipino members gave the first program. During the 
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last fall semester the Mexican night and the American night were ren- 
dered at the beginning and the latter part of the term, respectively. A 
West Indian program was recently given in which representatives of 
Porto Bico, Barbados (B. W. I.), Argentina, and Paraguay took part. 
It goes without sajring that these programs were of great interest both 
from the standpoint of entertainment and instruction. Each nationality, 
of conrse, gave an exposition of things in the way of history, scenery, 
agriculture and industry concerning its own country. Such information 
undoubtedly fosters a cosmopolitan spirit 

At the close of the program light refreshments are served. If possi- 
ble some representative dish from the country under discussion is se- 
cured for this occasion. The conversation and fellowship of the mem- 
bers and visitors during this short social program was significant. It is 
here that the different nationalities really get together. All are equal. 
Bach man learns that in some respects at least other countries are supe- 
rior to his own. Each man learns that others are just as patriotic as 
he is and that they love their native land just as much. The nationali- 
ties come to understand each other better. They begin to realize per- 
haps for the first time, the real brother-hood of man. 

The club has also been very fortunate in the fact that one of its mem- 
bers, Dr. B. H. Hibbard, professor of economics of the Iowa State col- 
lege, who recently returned from his tour of Europe, gave his address on 
the Peace conference of the world in which he himself took part under 
the auspices of the club. A very gratifying response was given to this 
effort of the club. We have among our members thirteen professors. 
The faculty have at aU times exhibited a great interest in the organiza- 
tion, and have done much to make it a success. The following nationali- 
ties are represented in the club : United States 33, Germany 1, Bussia 
2, Bohemia 1, Denmark 1, Mexico 7, Argentine Bepublic 2, Barbados 1, 
England 1, Porto Bico 1, Transvaal 2, Paraguay 2, Ireland 1, and the 
Philippines 3. 

REPORT OF THE HARVARD CHAPTER 

BY THE BEV. HENBY W. FOOTB. 

The first year's existence of the Harvard Cosmopolitan club has been 
most successful. Early in 1908 a Harvard alumnus printed a letter in 
the Harvard "Crimson** describing the work of the International club at 
Wisconsin and the Cosmopolitan clubs at Cornell and Michigan, and 
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urging a similar organization at Cambridge. Before the end of the col- 
lege year the new club was well established, with a membership of about 
90, in club rooms given by the university. The first dinner, held the end 
of May, was most successful, with speeches by Pres. Eliot, Profs. Mun- 
sterberg and Lowell, Mr. E. B. Drew, formerly of the Imperial Chinese 
Customs Service and others. 

At the present writing, Dec. 29, the membership is 147, of whom 
fifteen are associate members. Nineteen different countries are repre- 
sented: 54 Aimericans, 15 Germans, 5 French, 11 English, 12 Cana- 
dians, 20 Chinese, 7 Japanese, 6 Indians^ 1 South American, 1 New Zea- 
lander, 1 Siamese, 1 Spaniard, 2 Italians, 1 Porto Bican, 1 Greek, 1 Mex- 
ican, 3 Cubans, 4 Hawaians, and 1 Filipino. 

The following speakers have addressed the club at the monthly meet- 
ings : Pres. Eliot, Profs. Miinsterberg, Kiihnemann, E. C. Morse, G. P. 
Baker, and Mr. J. D. Greene. Tea is served on Mondays and Thursdays, 
with informal programs — talks on Australia, German and English uni- 
versities, recitations, chamber music. One successful ladies* tea has been 
held. 

The club expects soon to move into larger quarters, having outgrown 
its present rooms. 

REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA CHAPTER 

BY ERNESTO J. AGUILAR. 

At the suggestion of Dean Leanas Weld Mr. Choyei Kondo of Japan, 
a post graduate student of the University of Iowa, and Mr. Rafael G. 
Ungson of the Philippine Islands, who had been in the university for 
three years, invited the foreign students in the university to meet at Close 
hall on March 6, 1908, for the purpose of organizing a club. The for- 
eign students answered the call, and every one present at the meeting ex- 
pressed his desire of supporting an organization that would bring them 
closer together both in social as well as intellectual intercourse. 

At the meeting Mr. Kondo acted as chairman and Mr. Luis Fran- 
cisco as temporary secretary. 

Messrs. Ernesto J. Aguilar and J. Vallarta were appointed as a com- 
mittee to correspond with the International club of the University of 
Wisconsin in order to get an idea of their constitution. 

The next meeting took place on March 13, 1908. The committee on 
constitution reported to the club on the receipt of the constitution and 
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by-laws of the Aesociation of CoBmopolitaii clnbe and the invitation 
which was extended to the newly-formed club to join that organization. 
No definite action was taken due to the fact that most of the members 
were not present. Mr. Francisco, chairman of the committee on inves- 
tigation of foreign students in the university, reported that all foreign 
students had been called upon and invited to attend the meeting. 

At the following meeting of the club the election of officers took place. 
Mr. Aguilar was elected president and Miss Tatsu Horie secretary-treas- 
urer. The constitution as presented by the committee was unanimously 
indorsed and adopted. Several committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent to carry on the work of the club. It was also resolved to apply for 
membership in the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs. 

On April 15, 1908, word was received from Mr. Graff stating that the 
board of directors had granted a charter. Miss Horie resigned the office 
of secretary-treasurer and was made an associate member and Mr. L. 
Francisco was elected to take her place. The club then had fifteen mem- 
bers and the following countries were represented: Mexico, Germany, 
United States, Philippine Islands, Russia, and Japan. 

On A'pril 30, 1908, the club had its inaugural program as follows : 

The Ooflonopolitan Club Movement, E. J. Aguilar. 
Vocal Solo, Mifls N. Coover. 
German UnlveroltieB, Prof. Karl Guthe. 
Italian Song— "Pagliacci," L. Andres. 
Address — "El Heroe Filipino," L. Francisco. 
March — "Lindas Mexicanas," Miss K. Jones. 
Americanism in the Orient, G. Kondo. 
Vocal Solo, Miss G. Branson. 

Over one hundred invitations were sent and a large, appreciative au- 
dience was present. Mr. Aguilar gave in detail the purposes and work of 
the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs and of the local club, and specified 
the need the foreign students had felt for such an organization. Prof. 
Guthe, an honorary member, spoke on college life in Germany and the 
difference in the courses in German and American universities. Mr. 
Francisco spoke on the life and history of the Filipino hero. Dr. Jos6 
Rizal. The last literary number was in charge of Mr. Kondo. He gave 
a comprehensive idea of the work of the mission and the present condi- 
tion of Japan. BSs speech was well delivered and enjoyed very much. 
The club is greatly indebted to the ladies that assisted with their musical 
and vocal selections which were greatly enjoyed, and also to Mr. Andres 
of Russia for his Italian song. Everyone seemed to have enjoyed the en- 
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tertainmenty and the members received high compliments. The hall was 
nicely decorated with flags of different nations and pennants of colleges. 

Several business meetings were held after this^ and at the last one 
Messrs. Aguilar and Francisco were re-elected as officers for the following 
year. Prof. Guthe invited the members of the club to a lawn party, but 
due to the bad weather it could not take place. 

As soon as the new college year opened in September the officers tried 
to secure the names of the new foreign students, but not until Nov. 7, 
1908, could anything be done. The dub had lost several old members 
and for a while it looked as though its reorganisation were impossible, but 
the new students were interested, so that at present we have nineteen 
members and the following countries represented: Germany, Mexico, 
Philippine Islands, Japan, China, Russia and the United States. 

We have done our best to send delegates to the 1908 convention, but 
due to the financial condition of the club we are forced to send our proxy 
votes to the Wisconsin chapter. We hope, however, that next year we 
shall be represented at the annual convention. 

We are planning to have our second annual program in February and 
the first annual banquet before the end of the school session. Things are 
well under way and we expect success. A committee has been appointed 
to secure more members especially among the American students, and we 
hope that soon we shall be able to secure an appropriate room for the use 
of the club. 

Before concluding I should like to make public our thanks to Profs. 
Raymond, Weld, and Guthe for their support; to Mr. Heinzman, secre- 
tary of the Y. M. 0. A., for allowing the club to make use of one of its 
halls for the entertainment; and to the press in general. 

In closing I wish the delegates at the 1908 convention in behalf of 
the State University of Iowa Cosmopolitan club great success. 



REPORT OF THE MISSOURI CHAPTER 

BY TODA OHO. 

The noblest and most peaceful, the most valuable and most advanced 
spirit which was bom nearly two centuries ago and is still very slowly 
developed, but which has never disappeared and grows with ever-increas- 
ing rapidity with the progress of civilization — ^the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, the spirit of universal peace, the highest spirit of humanity, 
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which every human creature, high or low, rich or poor, cherishes, loves, 
and respects consciously or unconsciously, is the spirit with which the 
coemopolitan movement finds itself everywhere in the world today. 

The spirit which had already existed in our university, but never had 
had a chance to develop, was given an opportunity to express itself when 
a blow of the spring wind in 1908 brought with it a suggestion that it 
must no longer remain inactive. The suggestion came into the minds of 
many foreign students of the University of Missouri when Dr. Carl C. 
Eckhardt, a former member of the Cornell Cosmopolitan club, imparted 
a knowledge of the cosmopolitan club movement to Hin Wong, a Chinese 
student, who in turn transmitted the idea to Morrison B. GifEen of 
Egypt, now a Bhodes scholar at Oxford, Jacob Kalina of Bussia, Josd 
Bianchi of the Argentine Republic, and Toda Cho of Japan. 

While some steps had already been taken by the foreign students 
toward the organization of a club, an effort of J. B. Powell, an American 
student, together with the support of our college papers, finally brought 
a systematic movement toward the organization of a club. 

On the evening of April 18, 1908, about twenty foreign and Amer- 
ican students of the university, representing eleven nationalities, met in 
Academic hall. Among those present were students of the TJnited States, 
Argentine Republic, China, Germany, England, Japan, Russia, Mexico, 
Australia, Africa, and Poland. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Wong, who proposed that a 
temporary chairman and a secretary be appointed for the meeting. Mr. 
Qiffen was named temporary chairman, and Mr. Wong secretary. After 
the purpose of the meeting was fully stated, the following resolution was 
adopted: < 

Whereas it is self-evident that peace on earth and good will toward men 
can be best promoted by better relationship between nations and closer friend- 
ship among individuals; and 

Whereas there are in the University of Missouri at Columbia men and 
women of many nationalities who have a desire to come closer toward each 
other for mutual, social, and intellectual benefit and to promote the interest 
of their alma mater, therefore, be it resolved, 

1. That there shall be organized among the students of the University of 
Missouri a Cosmopolitan club; 

2. That, for the execution of this resolution, there shaU be appointed a 
committee on organization constituted of five members whose duties shall be: 

a. To prepare a constitution and by-laws to be presented at a future 
meeting, 

b. To obtain a correct list of persons who may be eligible to membership, 
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c. To call future meeting!, and to have tlie aflaln of the pnq^oaed club 
in charge ontil regular offloera are elected and qualified; 

3. That an Inritation la hereby extended to all membera of the oniver- 
aity, atudent or faculty, who are intereated in the propoaed club, to attend 
the future meetlnga. 

According to the above resoltition, Mr. Giffen, the diairman, ap- 
pointed the following students to act on the committee : Joei Bianchi of 
Ai^entina, Hin Wong of China, E. B. Millar of Australia, Toda Cho of 
Japan, and Jacob Kalina of Russia. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the meeting the committee 
met and organized with Mr. Bianchi as chairman. 

A few days later the second and third meetings of the committee were 
held and the constitution and by-laws were adopted. 

On the evening of May 1, the prospective members of the club met 
again at Academic hall. After the meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Wong, the secretary, gave valuable suggestions 
and presented the information which had been received through his corre- 
spondence with the Cornell and the Wisconsin clubs. Mr. Powell then 
gave a brief history of the foreign students at the University of Missouri 
and the work that was being done toward the organization of a club. 

The constitution and by-laws as presented by the chairman of the 
committee on organization, Mr. Bianchi, was adopted with a few amend- 
ments. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of oflScers which resulted 
as follows: 

Prealdent. Carl C. Eckhardt, United Statea. 
Vioe-Preaident, Toda Cho. Japan. 
Secretary, Hin Wong, China. 
Aaatatant Secretary, J. B. Powell, United Statea. 
Treaaurer, Jacob Kalina^ Ruaaia 

EzecuUve committee, E. B. Millar, Albert P. Weisa. WiUnot Boone, Fran- 
cis M. Iribame, and M. Ahamatau. 

A special meeting of the club was called on the evening of May 16, 
when the question of getting a club room was discussed. As the Stu- 
dents' building, where we expect to locate our club, was not yet com- 
pleted, no definite action was tak«i. At this same meeting our club 
resolved to affiliate with the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs to pro- 
mote its cause, and the secretary of the club was instructed to apply for 
membership in the above organization of which we are proud to be a part. 

The first activity of our club fw this scholastic year manifested itself 
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in the International nighty held on the first Friday of last October. Many 
nationalities took part in the program. Among its mjost interesting fea- 
tures were speeches made on "The Psychology of Cosmopolitanism" by 
Mr. A. P. Weiss of Germany; "The Cosmopolitan Movement** by Dr. 
Bckhardt of the United States; "The Spirit of Cosmopolitanism" by Mr. 
Kalina of Bussia; and a number of songs from different nations. The 
formal program was followed by informal talks and light refreshments. 

Another social meeting was held on the evening of the first Friday in 
November and bore the name of Oriental night. The most remarkable 
feature of the occasion was the attractive decoration of the room^ almost 
entirely oriental in character^ with the exception of the insignia of differ- 
ent nations. The native costumes of Oriental members^ especially the 
dress of a Chinese policeman^ attracted much attention. This program, 
consisting of native songs and speeches in English, was the most success- 
ful entertainment given so far. 

On the evening of Dec. 4 Mr. Cho, assisted by Prof, and Mrs. An- 
keney, gave a reception at the residence of the latter, where the first 
women members of the club were introduced to the men students. Here- 
after ladies will be admitted to the club. 

As a majority of the members did not go away to spend their Christ- 
mas holidays, Mr. Wong entertained them on the evening of Dec. 26 with 
a "Tea-talk** meeting, a thing which he often did in a smaller way. 

Such, in broad outlines, is the history of the development of our Mis- 
souri Cosmopolitan club. The club now has a list of forty-five active 
members, three members in absentia, and one honorary member, the total 
representing fifteen nationalities. I cannot fail to recognize every indica- 
tion of rapid growth and wonderful prospect of our club in the days to 
come. 

An insight into the nature of the spirit which pervades onr club may 
be gained from the resolution adopted "that the club expresses its sin- 
cere sympathy with the death of the Emperor and the Etmpress-Dowager 
of China.** This resolution was published in the *T)aily Missourian,** a 
publication of the department of journalism of the university. The club 
had another occasion to express its real spirit when it demanded of a cer- 
tain member of the university a sort of apology for his improper attitude 
toward foreigners in the course of his speech, though it was by no means 
directed to any foreign student in the institution. 

So much for our spirit. I now turn to give a brief account of our 
future campaign. In the last meeting we planned to have an annual 
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banquet of our club in the springy preparations for which are now being 
made. An interesting entertainment by the members from the Eastern 
European countries and under the name of Slavic nighty will be held on 
January 8^ immediately after the holidays. In the last meeting the 
members decided to study an international language, directed by Prof. 
L. L. Silverman, which will be employed or at least will form a part of 
our program in the future. 

Our future prospects are brightened by the fact that we are planning 
to have a clubhouse, the lack of which is one of the great obstacles for the 
realization of our purpose. While we have no clubhouse of our own, we 
are at present fortunate in having a nice big room in our university the 
use of which has been granted, though not exclusively, to our club. 

Besides the formal meetings of the club, we find almost every kind of 
social activity prevailing among the members and manifesting itself in 
various forms of parties. These are usually held in the apartments of 
some members. 

Such being the activities of the club, at present it stands as one of the 
most important and popular organizations in our university. The club 
now has the great advantage of having members in the school of journal- 
ism who will publish our club news and advertise the club from time to 
time as it embarks upon new enterprises in their daily paper. 

Such, in brief, is the history, nature, activity and prospect of the 
Cosmopolitan club of the University of Missouri. We believe that we 
have, to a certain extent at least, realized a part of what our founders of 
the club expected. We believe in the bright future of the great and sig- 
nificant cosmopolitan movement. 



REPORT OF THE NORTHWESTERNICHAPTER 

BY HUGO E. VARGA. 

It is in the nature of things that I am not in a position to present to 
you a report which would recall the success and glory of manifold activi- 
ties. Our organization is young, not having had time to develop its work- 
ing plan as yet Nevertheless it affords me great pleasure to say a few 
words about the Cosmopolitan club of Northwestern university at the 
convention of its sister organizations. 

Our club was established during the second half of November. Dean 
J. H. Wigmore, Profs. Baillot and De Salvio, and Messrs. Lochner from 
Wisconsin, Jos6 Horns of Illinois, and J. N. Lorenz, second president of 
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the Cornell chapter, spoke to us on this occasion. We effected a tem- 
porary organization, which shortly afterwards — on Dec. 9 — ^was turned 
into a permanent one. We adopted a constitution, elected officers, and 
appointed our conmiittees, who are still at work to strengthen our foot- 
hold in the university conmiunity. Our membership already exceeds fifty 
at the present writing, and is steadily increasing. There are- over seventy 
foreign students at Northwestern university, but because of the peculiar 
location and separation of the different colleges it is difficult to enter into 
unified, harmonious work. The campus is in Evanston, the professional 
schools in the downtown districts of Chicago, and the medical school on 
the south side. This naturally proves an obstacle in carrying out our 
plans. 

On the other hand I may state with pride that the interest of the 
faculty and student-body is aroused. The law school especially is con- 
stantly in the heart of the movement. The best types of American stu- 
dents are assisting us in carrying out our plans. Our constitution does 
not follow that of Wisconsin in regard to the restriction of the number 
of Americans. We heartily welcome the best elements of any nation in 
our club and applaud if they offer their services, realizing that the benefit 
to be derived from the broadening intellectual work and the multifarious 
experience gained from close contact with representatives of many nations 
is mutually dependent and concurrent in its effects. 

We intend to have regular open meetings, which will take place alter- 
nately in Chicago and Evanston. We plan to have present scientists of 
national fame. We want to have as speakers men who are prominent in 
art, literature, civil government, sociology, or in commerce and industry. 
We aim to cultivate the music of different nations, and to arrange in- 
formal socials to combine the pleasant with the instructive side of the 
work. 

The unique conditions in the city of Chicago naturally modify the 
working plan of the club. Work in Chicago can not be conducted as the 
work on the campus can. We have to take many things into considera- 
tion. There are advantages and disadvantages equally. 

We desire to co-operate with the International club of the University 
of Chicago to attain the much desired result of helping morally, materi- 
ally and intellectually the large number of foreign students of the city 
and in assisting those from other universities who visit the metropolis of 
the Central West. Our ultimate purpose is to have a comfortable, spac- 
ious house which will serve for club purposes, offering a cosy retreat to 
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the students stadying in the city and good quarters to the cosmopolites 
who are visiting Chicago. We rely upon the assistance of the large and 
prominent cosmopolitan population of the city of Chicago. It will un- 
doubtedly assist us in furthering and carrying out this part of our work, 
which is of great importance to all of us indeed* 

Our first appearance before the public was on Dec. 16 in the form of 
a banquet given jointly with the International dub of the Uniyergitj of 
Chicago. The faculty and studedt body of the two universities were well 
represented. Mr. Kazuo Matsubara, imperial consul of Japan, was oar 
guest of honor. Mr. Lochner of Madison accepted our invitation, came 
to Chicago and responded to a toast. Professors Pound of Northwestern 
and Merriam of Chicago spoke in behalf of the respective faculties. It 
was a very pleasant affair indeed. We succeeded in bringing the two 
universities together under the auspices of our clubs, fostering thereby a 
better understanding, closer acquaintance friendship and co-operation 
between faculty and student body of two large institutions. 

We know that there is much to be done yet to form a solid organiza- 
tion among the multitude of clubs and societies existing on the campus. 
But Chicago is the proper place for a strong club, which can and ought 
to do good, earnest work as an agent for the interchange of intellectual 
achievements of the world's nations. It is my sincere hope that we shall 
carry out the expectations. 

[The following additional information was received by the editors 
on March 3.] 

On Jan. 20 an illustrated stereopticon lecture was given in Bvanston 
by Mirza Sinore M. Baffie, president of the Chicago International club, 
on Persian life, customs and scenery. 

The second lecture in the series was given on Feb. 23 in Bvanston by 
Charles E. Byberg, his subject being ^'Eskimo Life in Alaska." 

Mr. Baffie is at present enrolled in the Northwestern University Medi- 
cal school; Mr. Byberg in the Law school; both gentlemen are on the 
lecture staff of the Chicago Daily News. 

On Feb. 26 we held a smoker in Chicago, at which a program was 
rendered, musical selections were given, and refreshments served- It was 
a great success. Mr. Tuney, president of the Gaelic society of Chicago, 
spoke on the revival of the Irish language and literature, and H. E. 
Varga on the true relation between Austria and Hungary. We had 
Filipino music, a humorous monologue ("The Cosmopolite in the Cafi," 
by Henry), American music, Hungarian poetry, and a good, social time. 
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REPORT OP THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER "" 

BY BNOOH KARBER. 

In March, 1908, a group of students, most of whom were of foreign 
birth, conceiving the idea of an International club, sowed the seed from 
which the growth of cosmopolitanism in the University of Washington 
has taken its rise. There were nine members in this first organization, 
representing five nationalities, namely Hebrew, Norwegian, Japanese, 
Chinese, and American. The oflBcers were : President, a Hebrew ; secre- 
tary, an American ; treasurer, a Chinese. 

The dub with its small membership encoimtered many obstacles; and 
when in the following fall a call was issued for a meeting of the club, 
only two of the former number responded. The rest for divers reasons 
did not appear. The former two members, who had now gathered around 
them a few others who were enthused over the cosmopolitan idea, at times 
almost despaired. It will not be incongruous at this point to express 
sincere appreciation for the encouragement given the club by Prof. B. E. 
Moritiz at this critical time. 

With renewed spirit the few made an attempt to induce others to give 
support. Thus their nxmiber was increased to seven. At a meeting of 
these seven, the sentiment was expressed that only a reorganization would 
save the worthy movement from abandonment. Realizing that the old 
constitution was quite imsatisf actory and inadequate to meet the needs of 
such an organization, and that if the organization exist at all it must, 
from its very nature, expand and have ample scope for development, a 
constitution committee of five was appointed. The members of this com- 
mittee appointed by A. H. Goddard, acting chairman of the meeting, 
were Enoch Karrer, chairman, W. Wenrich, Yen Lee, Lew Kay, and 
Latyra Deva. In drafting the constitution the committee took recourse 
to constitutions of older chapters. It would here express its appreciation 
to such whose experiences made the committee's work less difficult, espe- 
cially to the Michigan chapter for its tender of aid. 

At the suggestion of this committee the name was changed from In- 
ternational club to Cosmopolitan club. At this time the club also re- 
ceived encouragement from the former secretary-treasurer of the A. C. 
C, Mr. Bjame H. Graff. The great popularity of the Cosmopolitan club 
in the university is shown by the fact that the membership has grown to 

^ This club did not take part in tlie convention, but its history is here 
inaerted for convenience of reference. — ^The Bdttobs. 
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twenty-one, represented by the following nationalities: American 3, 
Chinese 4, Japanese 4, Hindu 3, Norwegian 4, German 3, Canadian 1. 

For the purpose of increasing its membership circulars explaining 
succinctly the aims and purposes of the club were sent to the various for- 
eign-bom students and members of the faculty, whereupon many en- 
couraging replies were received. 

The crowning program thus far in the history of the club was render- 
ed on Feb. 11, 1909, at which time the club listened to a lecture on "Life 
and Industry in Japan," by Prof. Trevor Kincaid, who under commission 
of the United States government in 1908 made etymological investiga- 
tions in Japan. 

The club has prospects to have the dual purpose of the club well ma- 
terialize in social entertainment and intellectual uplif tment. 



REPORT OF THE OBERLIN CHAPTER * 

BT MIOHAEL M. FRANOUELIAN. 

Oberlin college is one of the most cosmopolitan schools in the United 
States. It draws students practically from all states in the Union, and it 
has representatives from twelve or more nations of the world. Its gradu- 
ates are scattered all over the world. 

About SLK years ago an International club was organized among the 
students of Oberlin college, which carried on its work for two years. But 
its members left the college, and as its records were lost we now know 
very little of its activities. 

Mr. L. C. Powers, a former member of the Cosmopolitan dub of the 
University of Illinois, came to Oberlin in the fall of 1907 to carry on his 
studies in the theological seminary. He stirred up much interest both 
among the American and the foreign students, which led to the reorgani- 
zation of the International club. 

On May 9, 1908, about fifteen students assembled in one of the rooms 
of Council hall for the purpose of considering the matter. A temporary 
president and secretary were chosen. The chairman appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution before the following school year. When 
we returned in the fall of 1908 we were ready to proceed with the organi- 
zation of the club. 

* This club did not take part In the convention, but Ita hiBtory Is here 
inserted for convenience of reference. — The Editobs. 



OBERLIN INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 
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The club held its first public meeting Dec. 10^ 1908. The chief 
speakers of the eyening were Dean Bosworth and Professor Miskowsky. 
There were about forty people present, and by reason of the good attend- 
ance and the sentiments expressed the meeting was felt to be a success. 
Since then we have held three meetings, all of which have been well at- 
tended. 

The roll of the club includes thirty active and two honorary members, 
and comprises representatives from the following eleven countries : Bul- 
garia, China, Germany, Greece, Japan, Bohemia, Wales, Poland, Al- 
bania, Armenia, and the United States. 



REPORT OP THE MISSOURI MINES CHAPTER * 

BY J. W. BODMAN. 

The first step towards the organization of a cosmopolitan club here 
was taken by Mr. W. G. Btranham. Mr. Branham, who was formerly a 
student at the state university, Columbia, Mo., noticed the large number 
of foreign students in the School of Mines soon after his entering the 
school. Knowing the value of a cosmopolitan club from his acquaintance 
with the one at Columbia, Mo., he decided to inquire among the foreign 
students to see if such a club was desired. He found that all were much 
interested in the idea. 

On Feb. 15, 1909, a meeting of all foreign students was called to 
order in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. Enthusiasm ran high. Speeches were 
made by representatives of the different nationalities in the college and 
the nature of these left no doubt but that a cosmopolitan club was much 
desired. 

At the next meeting, Feb. 19, the election of ofiicers took place. A 
committee was also appointed to draw up a constitution. This consti- 
tution is now in the hands of the board of directors. 

Since the meeting held on Feb. 19 several minor meetings have been 
held. There is at the present time a committee at work on the first pro- 
gram to be given by the club. Just at present, however, the club is wait- 
ing to see if they are to be admitted to the national Association of Cos- 
mopolitan clubs. It is hoped by all of us that we will soon be members 
of the national organization. 

• This chapter was not in existence at the time of the convention, but 
its history is here inserted for conv^iieaoe of reference. — ^Thx Editobs. 
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The club wiU soon increase its ranks with more AmericanB. Also 
honorary members wiU be elected. The present memberehip is fourteen, 
and the following countries are represented: PhiUppines 1, Finland 1, 
Russia 1, Mexico 3, Peru 2, Cuba 1, India 1, Chile 1, and United States 3. 



THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY * 



BY MISS BLBNDA OlfiON. 



The Cosmopolitan club of Columbia university was caUed into being 
on Nov. 12, 1908. It consists of some thirty members organised for the 
purpose of studying various phases of international culture, and also for 
purposes of social intercourse. Meetings are held monthly, at which time 
we have a brief social hour followed by a business meeting; then a formal 
program is given, lasting about an hour; and again a social hour, with 
or without refreshments, closes the evening. Our first program, on Nov. 
12, was the following: 

Adoption of Constitution. 

Election of Offloera. 

Instnunental Solo— Mr. Benitez* Philippinea. 

The Study of International Culture— Mr. Cole, AuBtralia. 

Swedlah Folk Song— Mias Swenaon, Sweden. 

Philippine Anecdotes— Mr. Benites. 

FUipino Song— Mr. Oeiaa. Philippinea. 

Social Hour. 

Following is another typical program : 

Talk — ^The Venezuela Question. 

Paper— OleaningB from Henrik Ibsen's Peer Gynt 

Piano Solo. 

Talk— Chinese Literature. 

Talk— Present Situation in Austria. 

Social Hour. 

Though our actual membership is only about thirty, we have an aver- 
age attendance of about forty. The following eleven countries are repre- 
sented in our club: India 1, Turkey 1, United States 11, Philippines 4, 
England 4, Ca nada 1, Sweden 1, Austria 2, Japan 3, China 2, and Rus- 

• As we go to prees, thia club has not yet Joined the A. C. C. aa a chap- 
ter. NegotiaUona are under way, however, to bring about ite enrollment.— 
Thk ESDrroBS. 
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aia 1. There are thirteen "co-eds^^ in our club. All regular students who 
are either natiyes of other countries than the United States^ or who have 
travelled abroad^ or have interest in international culture^ are eligible for 
membership. 



THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF PENNSYLVANIA 

UNIVERSITY * 

BY FRANCIS B. TAYLOR. 

We have practically no history. Two preliminary meetings^ one of 
five United States students at the call of Mr. Chester Lloyd Jones, and 
a later one of sixteen students from three different countries, restdted in 
the drawing up of a constitution, which was adopted at a meeting on 
April 5. Organization was at once undertaken, and officers elected and 
committees appointed in accordance with the constitution. We expect to 
hold a general meeting on April 30, at which Dr. L. S. Eowe of this uni- 
versity and Mr. John Barrett of Washington are expected to be present, 
after which our membership committees will probably be very busy. 

Our classification of members is as follows : 

Active members — students and faculty of the onlveraityp the American 
members not to exceed one-fourth of the entire number (though of the char- 
ter members about one-half are Americans). 

Members in Absentia — regular members who have left the university, and 
desire to be continued as such. 

Honorary members — a status conferred in recognition of distinguished 
service. 

Our membership is made up of 1 Brazilian, 2 Chinese, 1 Italian, 2 
Nicaraguans, 2 Paraguayians, 2 Poles, 10 Americans, 1 Guatemalan, and 
1 member from Ecuador. 

^ This information reached the editors while the Annual was in press. 
It was therefore not possible to include the classification of members in the 
statistical table. — ^Teos BSditobs. 



NOTE 

In the two sections which follow — ^the special contributions and the 
editorials — ^there will perhaps be found expressions of opinion and asser- 
tions with which not all members in the Association of Cosmopolitan 
clubs agree. We beg to remind our readers that the statements in the 
contributions are those of the men under whose signatures they appear. 
For the views expressed in the editorial columns, the editor is alone re- 
sponsible. One of the chief tenets of the A. C. C. is absolutely unrestricted 
expression of ideas. Men of the most diverse religions, creeds, and ideak 
have at all times found a sympathetic hearing in the chapters and at the 
conventions of the A. C. C. But not all members subscribe to what is said 
and done. Nor does the A. C. C. (rfficially say Amen to every utterance. 
Its membership is too complex, the opportunities for varying views too 
self-evident, to make perfect unanimity possible. Thus the Cosmopolitan 
Annual, while aptly illustrating what variety of opinions exists in the 
A. C. C, is, except for the (^cial proceedings in the earlier sections of 
this edition, largely a collection of individual points of view. 



THE FIVE GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 

MOVEMENT 

BY DB. BENJAMIN F. TBUEBLOOD, SECRETARY AMERICAN PEACE SOCIBTY. 

(Abstract of the Address delivered before the Delegates to fhe 

Ann Arbor Convention.) 

Of the five great prohlems of the peace movement the most important 
is that of securing a right spirit among nations and races— a spirit of 
justice, of mutual respect, of fairness, of friendship, of brotherliness. 
This 18 fundamental. Without this spirit progress toward permanent 
international peace will always be slow and unsteady. International 
crises, fnction, rumors of war will come at unexpected moments, even 
tio^of r^ '' .^o ground for them. The spirit of dislike, of self-exalta- 
i« nn ^o^^'^f *^^'?^ "^^ contempt of others will create panics when there 
IS no reason for them. History is full of illustrations of this fact. In 
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the past the claims of morality, of justice, of love and service have too 
often, indeed have usually, been assumed to stop at national boundaries 
and to have no application to the people living over the line. Suspicion, 
distrust, hatred, and malevolence have prevailed as if they were the 
supreme virtues in the international sphere. Thus have grown up and 
have been perpetuated spurious and unworthy notions of patriotism, as 
if one could not love and promote the welfare and honor of one's own 
country without hating and doing injury to the countries of other men. 

There is still needed in this direction a great deal of faithful work to 
secure the prevalence of a just and truly human spirit among the nations, 
especially among the men of different races. In this work your Associa- 
tion and its various constituent clubs will find a most fruitful field of la- 
bor; indeed, this is the supreme end for which you are organized, not 
simply the promotion of friendship and cordial relations among the 
young men of different races and nationalities in the universities, but 
good will, mutual service and harmony among the peoples and nations 
from whom these young men come. The mission upon which you have 
entered is one of the highest conceivable in our time. 

It is encouraging to know that a great change for the better is rap- 
idly taking place in this regard. A new spirit is abroad in the earth, to 
which the nations and races are yielding. This spirit is promoted by the 
new methods of travel, of intercommunication, of trade, etc. It must be 
put upon a strong ethical basis if it is to be what it ought to be. (Here 
Dr. Trueblood discussed in considerable detail a number of the events of 
the past year which give conclusive evidence of the growth of this better 
spirit) . 

Prominent among these events were the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Hospitality Fund by the British chancellor of the exchequer, the 
hospitable reception of the seventeenth International Peace Congress by 
King Edward and the government of Great Britain, the agreement be- 
tween Prance and Germany to arbitrate the Casablanca dispute, the 
cordial reception of the Interparliamentary Peace Union by the German 
government and emperor, the rebuke of Emperor William by the German 
parliament and people for his irritating criticism of Great Britain, the 
marvelous pacific revolution in Turkey, the return by the United States 
of a portion of the Boxer indemnity and the agreement between the 
United States government and that of Japan, defining their policies 
toward China and the waters of the Pacific. No year, he declared, has 
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ever been so full of important events illustratiye of the new pacific order 
which is rapidly being established among the nations. 

The second problem of the peace movement is to secure a large and 
generous co-operaton of the nations and races for the advancement of 
their common interests, the common interests of men everywhere, a co- 
operation which will bring out and put at the service of the world that 
which is best and most valuable in eadi of the peoples. A right spirit 
is a great thing, but it is of little value if it remains inactive in the realm 
of pure sentimentalism. Indeed it is doubtful if a right spirit can be 
long maintained, if at all, except as it is expressed in practical ways. 
The return of a part of the Boxer indemnity to China has done more 
for the strengthening of friendship between the two nations than all the 
professions of love of justice and fairness that we could have made in 
half a century, or than all the battleships which we may ever be able to 
place upon the Pacific can do. 

The growing co-operation of the nations. Dr. Trueblood said, is one of 
the most conspicuous facts of international life today. All parts of the 
worid are now bound together by railways, steamship lines, by cabl^ 
wire and wireless telegraphy, and co-operation is part of the settled order 
of the time. Every part of the world is in intimate connection with 
every other pari 

More than fifty important diplomatic congresses and conferences have 
been held within the last hundred years to deal with the subjects which 
no single nation could handle by itself, and which diplomatic correspond- 
ence could not adequately treat In some of these meetings, like the 
Postal Union congresses and the second Hague Conference, all the na- 
tions have been represented ; in others only a part of them. They have 
been called to deal with political complications, sanitary questions, sci- 
entific advancement, humanitarian problems, etc., etc. Within the last 
two decades an average of more than one such congress a year has been 
held, and not infrequently have two or three been meeting at the same 
time. At the present time two most important conferences of this type 
are being held, the Pan-American Scientific Congress, in which all the 
republics of the Western hemisphere are represented, and the Maritime 
Conference at The Hague, entrusted with the task of drafting a code of 
maritime law for the use of the prize court, provided for by the second 
Hague Conference. 

It is the duty of all the friends of peace everywhere to promote the 
widest possible extension of this international co-operation. The more 
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frequently the nations meet together by their representatives in these in- 
ternational gatherings the more sure they are to discover that for the 
most part all their great interests are common^ and that it is to their 
highest advantage to live together upon the earth in friendship and peace 
as members of one great family. You young men from different nations^ 
now associated together in your cosmopolitan clubs, will be able when you 
return to your homes to do much for the promotion of this co-operative 
spirit. 

The third great problem of the peace movement is to secure the settle- 
ment by pacific methods of all controversies between the nations. In the 
present advanced stage of civilization it is not easy to conceive of any 
international dispute which cannot be adjusted with entire honor and 
fairness to both nations by judicial means already tried and found en- 
tirely adequate. 

At this problem the friends of peace have been steadily and earnestly 
working for nearly a hundred years, and with a large measure of success. 
Arbitration is now the settled practice of the nations. It is no longer 
an experiment. Within a hundred years some 260 important contro- 
versies, to say nothing of an equal number of minor cases, have been 
settled by arbitral courts and commissions. Within the last two decades 
not less than six controversies per year have been thus disposed of. And 
these cases have all stayed settled. No government has ever refused to 
obey the judgment rendered against it, and no war or even serious ill 
feeling has ever grown out of an arbitration. 

Within the last five years about eighty treaties of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, between the nations in pairs, have been concluded, and are now in 
force. The most recent of these are those signed by our distinguished 
secretary of state, Mr. Boot, some twenty-three in number. These treaties 
stipulate the reference to the Hague Court, for a period of five years, of 
all questions of a judicial order, and those arising in the interpretation 
of treaties, categories which may well include all disputes likely to arise 
hereafter between our modem nations, whose sovereignty and independ- 
ence are now mutually well recognized. 

There remains, therefore, but one step more to complete the solution 
of this important problem, and that is, the conclusion of a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration to be signed by all the nations together, provid- 
ing for the reference to the Hague Court of whatever differences may 
hereafter arise among them. Toward the accomplishment of this, the 
second Hague Conference made great advance. A general treaty cover- 
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ing a large number of classes of questions was approved by the vote of 
thirty-five of the del^ations, only four voting against it, and five dele- 
gations abstaining from voting. The principle of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration has^ therefore, received the sanction of representa- 
tives of more than five-sixths of the population of the globe. 

The third Hague Conference is practically certain to see the final 
and complete solution of this question, for the pressure of public opinion 
throughout the world for the pacific settlement of all international con- 
troversies has bec(»ne practically irresistible. 

The fourth of the leading problems of the peace movement is that 
of the organization of a world assembly or parliament and a high court 
of the nations. It has long been seen that of the international institu- 
tions, which are to assure the preservation of peace through adequate 
provision for the full and fair consideration of all the common interests 
of the nations and the maintenance of impartial justice, these are the 
central and most important ones. Ladd, Sumner, Burritt, Jay, indeed 
all the peace leaders of the first half of the nineteenth century, made a 
congress and court of nations the very centre of their contention, and for 
the last two decades the peace societies, the peace congresses, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the Mohonk Conference, in a word all the organiza- 
tions which are devoting themselves to the establishment of world peace, 
have directed their energies primarily to this same end. 

It is in relation to these two institutions that the second Hague Con- 
ference did its most valuable work. The delegations voted unanimously 
for the principle of periodic Hague conferences. The date of the third 
conference was fixed and the governments were advised to select two years 
in advance an international commission to prepare the program. Thus 
the foundation of a regular world assembly has been laid, and in a few 
decades at the farthest we may expect to see the parliament of nations in 
full flower. 

The same is true of the world court The Conference voted without 
a dissenting voice for a Supreme Court of the Nations with judges always 
in service and holding regular sessions. No agreement satisfactory both 
to the small nations and the great was reached on the method of selecting 
the judges. This difiBculty was referred to the governments with a rec- 
ommendation that the problem be committed to a commission of com- 
petent men for solution. There is hope, therefore, that a satisfactory 
solution may be reached even before the third Hague Conference meets. 
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It is practically certain that at the third Hague Conference, if not 
earlier, the matter will be finally disposed of. 

The advance made in this direction has been a surprise even to the 
most sanguine of the pacifists, and there is no reasonable doubt that we 
are near the completion and inauguration of these great institutions, 
which will bring the reign of law into full force among the nations, and 
thus excuse for war will no longer remain. 

The fifth and last of the chief problems of the peace movement is 
that of the arrest of the prevailing rivalry in armaments and their ulti- 
mate reduction. This is a very difficult and delicate problem, and as yet 
but little has been done directly towards its solution. 

The first Hague Conference was called expressly to deal with this 
question, but it went no further than to adopt a resolution declaring that 
relief from the immense burdens of armaments was ^'extremely desirable 
for the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind." The 
British government, supported by a number of others, including our own, 
made a strong effort at the second Hague Conference for some practical 
action in the way of limitation. But the opposition of Germany and a 
few other powers was so great that nothing could be done. The Confer- 
ence confined itself to voting a resolution confirming the resolution 
adopted by the conference of 1899 and declaring that "it is eminently 
desirable tiiat the governments should resume the serious examination of 
this question.'^ 

The Conference did, however, bring the subject once for all into prac- 
tical international politics, and since its close the problem of limitation of 
armaments has come to be felt everywhere to be the most urgent of all 
current international questions. One hears talk of it in all intelligent 
circles. The governments and the people alike feel the pressing nature 
of the subject. The International Peace Congress has gone so far as to 
urge the creation of special unofiicial commissions in every country to 
study the matter, and propose to the governments whatever possible solu- 
tion they may find. Some of these commissions have already been 
formed, that from the United States having as its chairman Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton. Some solution must be found before long. The enor- 
mous growth in the expense of both naval and land armaments cannot, it 
would seem, go much farther. The governments are spending today not 
much less than two thousand million dollars annually on their armies 
and navies, to say nothing of as much more which goes for paying inter- 
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est, penflionB, the maintenance of hoepitala, and other outlays imposed bj 
the wars of the past. 

Great Britain's army and navy expenses have more than doubled in 
ten years. The cost of the United States navy has increased more than 
600 per cent in twenty years. One of the new Dreadnaughts, now build- 
ing or ordered, will cost about twelve millions of dollars when ready for 
use. Its maintenance will amount to one million a year, and in about 
thirteen years it will be fit for nothing except the junk heap. Its total 
cost to the nation will have been twenty-five millions of dollars. 

Our government, which has been heretofore less military than others, 
is now spending on wars of the past and in preparation for possible wars 
in the future about 375 millions of dollars yearly, or as much as the total 
annual cost of education, both public and private, in all the states and 
territories of the United States. It seems monstrous that in an age like 
ours, which boasts of its enlightenment, its far-reaching civilization, its 
immense commercial and industrial development, its humanitarian estab- 
lishments of a thousand kinds, we should still be spending such colossal 
sums on a system which has come down to us from the savagery and bar- 
barism of the past, and thus crippling the general progress of the world 
toward the true and final destiny of the human race. 

This appalling contradiction cannot continue much longer. The time 
is not far away when the governments will be compelled by the collective 
force of enlightened and christianized public opinion to find some way 
out of this situation. 

Dr. Trueblood said in closing that the young men of the Cosmopolitan 
Clubs in our universities can do nothing more courageous and more use- 
ful toward promoting the highest interests of not only their own cotm- 
tries, but of all humanity than by assisting in relieving the world of the 
colossal burdens of militarism which has forced itself up from the crude 
and barbarous past into the very heart of our otherwise strong and beauti- 
ful Christian civilization. 

THE DUTY OF THE FOREIGN STUDENT 

BT PRESIDENT JAMES BUEEELL ANGELL. 

Response to Toast at the Animitl Banquet of the A. C. C. 

[Presldeoft AngeU after expressing lila pleasure and his pride at seeing In 
the nnivendty the representatives of so many toreiga lands spoke in part as 
follows:] 

And now while we do not wish to banish you from our land after you 
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have finiflhed your studies with us^ I cannot help saying that I hope every 
one of yon will see his way clear to return to his own people, and give 
them the benefit of whatever he has learned here that will be useful to 
them. In several of the nations represented at this table tonight the mosk 
extraordinary and unprecedented opportunities are offered to those who 
have been trained in Western learning and in the principles of free and 
enlightened government. Bussia, and Persia and Turkey are all striving 
to introduce parliamentary government. Japan is giving it fresh tests 
and China is attempting changes in education and government which a 
dozen years ago no one could have thought possible, and India is wrestling 
with grave problems. You are all needed at home. Carry with you the 
best help for your people which you can borrow from us. In all human 
history young men never had a more glorious chance to do good and great 
things. We shall watch your efforts with the intensest interest. We 
shall be disappointed if your nations do not have cause to be grateful for 
what you will do for them. And we bid you Godspeed in all your work. 



THE ROLE OF THE RUSSIAN STUDENT IN THE 

STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

AK ADDRESS BY JASON SIM0NIADI8. 

(All Rights Reserved by the Author,) 

During the last eight or nine months the foreign press has contained 
but little news on the internal conditions of Bussia. The so-called con- 
stitutional government of that country on the one hand and the interna- 
tional plutocratic press on the other have taken measures to prevent the 
information regarding the despotic actions of the Bussian officialdom 
from getting through tiie censorship of the local authorities. The for- 
eign public knows very little about the present state of affairs in that 
unfortunate country. Some influential newspapers cynically announce^ 
"the Bussian revolution has been crushed and the government controls the 
situation.^' And yet the students of political affairs in my country in- 
form me that the revolution is in progress more than ever and that the 
government cannot keep track of the actions of its own officials alone. 

The patriotic Poles are every now and then showing their revolution- 
ary activity; the Baltic provinces are under the military laws; the Bus- 
sians proper^ the white and great Bu£sians^ are doing their best in the 
effort of getting rid of the barbarous government; the militant Georgians 
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and cautious Armenians of the Caucasus are causing lots of trouble to the 
local vioe-roy; far distant Siberia is bearing all the evidences of a 
revolutionary agitation; even the Transcaspian territory, Turkestan and 
the regions of the former Tartar Ehanattes are in a state of si^e. 

Certainly, the greatest of the modem revolutions has not been crush- 
ed and is just passing through the first stages of the struggle. 

I am not, therefore, surprised to hear that several Bussian univer- 
sities went on strike about one month ago. To an American audience my 
statement, I presume, seems incomprehensible. For it is true that strikes 
of universities are not known in this country. In Bussia, however, these 
strikes are a common occurrence, and follow not as the result of some 
vigorous punishment of so-called hazers by the proper authorities but as 
a direct consequence of the political activity of the Bussian universities. 

In almost all the civilized countries of the world universities are the 
temples of sciences. In Bussia they are also the temples of the practical 
application of sciences to life. In our imiversities the modem political 
science is being taught by our professors and practised by our students ; 
in other words, the Bussian students busy themselves not only with a 
text-book on a certain sociological or political subject but with the appli- 
cation of the knowledge received to the outer life, so full in Bussia of 
disagreements with the modem thought and spirit. 

I shall not discuss the seeming abnormality of such a situation. 
This is not the aim I am pursuing. I shall, however, explain it briefly 
from a psychological point of view. 

The majority of the Bussian students belong to the middle class, 
which is composed of the petty (rfficials of the Bussian government, 
pauperized nobility, small landowners and merchants. The Bussian 
middle class, designated in the European press as the "Bussian intellu 
gentia*' can rival in culture and refinement with any intellectual society 
of the European countries and is fully conscious of the causes of the na- 
tional foe-czarism. The aged people of that class have in most cases 
reconciled themselves with the existing regime, for not a few of them 
manage to prosper under the autocratic regime. Such is not the case 
with the young people of the middle class. The young hearts are more 
impressive, more honest, more idealistic, more passionate, more senti- 
mental, if you please; they cannot and do not care about the pimish- 
ments that may follow their revolutionary conduct. Their patriotic zeal 
makes them forget all but their countr/s freedom. With the truly 
Bussian unconcern they plunge themselves into the sea of the revolution. 
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the revolution which is the only salvation for their fatherland ! I have 
seen in the Tretiakovsky picture gallery at Moscow a production by the 
famous Bussian artist Bepin, representing two young people, a student 
and a "co-ed/' stepping out hand in hand from a rock right into the rag- 
ing sea. The picture is undoubtedly the best analogy for the actions of 
the Bussian youth. 

So, we find the Bussian student as one of the participants in this 
struggle for freedom. Being educated and intellectually above the 
masses of the Bussians the student has most naturally become in Bussia 
an organizer of anti-government societies. As early as the sixties of the 
last century the Bussian students began to organize the so-called "Society 
of Nihilists" — that is to say, a society of the people believing in nothing 
(Latin m'AtZ-nothing) ; so we are at least informed from the English 
sources ! This is, however, a mistake, a grave misunderstanding. The 
nihilist of the last century did not believe in anything that was in accord- 
ance with the extreme czarism existing at that time, but he did believe in 
all that was rational and just. Oeorge Brandes, the Danish publicist, 
brings forth in his book "Impressions of Bussia" the following words of 
a Bussian: "Nihilist is a stupid word, but if you understand by it a 
man of liberal ideas who does not intend to live at the expense of others, 
but works, seeks for the truth, is striving not to live a useless life, looks 
every scoundrel straight in the eye, nay, sometimes gives him a thrash- 
ing — ^in that sense he is not a nihilist." The audience will agree with me 
that such a man is not a "nihilist" as the English people understand the 
word. 

The Society of Nihilists was, of course, a revolutionary organization, 
and its existence was marked by several uprisings of the just liberated 
landless serfs and political assassinations. After the first attempt to 
end the life of the czar himself (Alexander II.) and the extreme reaction 
following after it, the Society of Nihilists was almost annihilated by the 
Bussian secret-police forces. Evidently, annihilation was the proper fate 
for the nihilist! Scores of the leading members of the society were 
executed, hundreds of them were sent to the Siberian mines, thousands 
were imprisoned. Very few members escaped to foreign lands. 

The reaction, however, could not annihilate the foundation of nihil- 
ists : it could not destroy the principles of liberty. And so in the course 
of time there appeared on the political field of Bussia new fighters for 
freedom. Most of them were as usual the students in Bussian univer- 
sities, but there was also a large per cent, of working people and mem- 
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bers of the enlightened class. All of them were called "nelegalny." The 
latter word stands in Russian for an outlaw, for a man who does not obey 
the law. The "nelegalnies" certainly did not obey the law of despotism 
— that is why they were called so. The contribution of the "nel^alnies*' 
to the Russian struggle for freedom is very rich. I shall discuss this 
topic later on. 

With the progress of the Russian masses and the increased member- 
ship of revolutionary societies in Russia the students ceased to play the 
principal part in these societies, for now the majority of their members 
did not belong to the student youth but to the graduates of unirersities 
and to liberal people of the middle class. The undergraduates began 
then to organize themselves into the distinctly student revolutdonary 
societies. Although these organizations do not bear any official name, 
they are geerally known in Russia as the student fraternities — ^^'zemlyat- 
chestva." They are thoroughly revolutionary in spirit and deed. The 
government does not tolerate them, it is understood, and tries to exter- 
minate them, but in vain. These student societies officially do not exist, 
but under the (^cial non-existence there is hidden an activity that many 
revolutionary organizations of the world may envy. It is a known fact 
in Russia that when necessary all the state universities of the Russian 
Empire from Warsaw to Vladivostok and from Odessa to St Petersburg 
go simultaneously on a strike, conduct anti-government demonstrations 
or follow the so-called policy of obstruction, protesting thereby against 
the existing r^me. 

Every political movement gets the necessary support from the people 
for whose welfare it is carried on by means of a well arranged agitation 
among them. Blessed are those countries in which the freedom of speech 
and mass-meetings permits the realization of such a propoganda ! But 
woe to those empires in which a single word spoken against the existing 
regime causes exiles and executions ! Russia belongs to the last category: 
one cannot speak safely against the existing regime even now, although 
three years have pa^^ since Xicholas, the peacemaker at the Hague con- 
ference and massacre-maker in his own domains has granted the constitu- 
tion. This, however, has never discouraged the Russian fighters for free- 
dom, and the continuous underground agitation among the people during 
the last fifty years has been the expression of their resistance to the 
sanguinary actions of the Russian despots. 

Of course this agitation was not a product of sudden formation. It 
developed from the attempts of the Russian students to educate them- 
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selves, and years were necessary to start even a poor semblance of the 
political agitation. The greatest cosmopolitan, perhaps, of our time. 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, thus describes the revolutionary activity of his 
fellow-students : 

"All Russia read with aatoniahment in the indictment of certain Russian 
reYolutioniats that these young men, owners of considerable fortunes, used to 
live three or four in the same room, never spending more than five dollars 
apiece a month for all their needs, and giving at the same time their fortunes 
for starting coH>perative asBOciations, cooperative workshops, where they 
themselves worked, and the like. Thousands and thousands of the Russian 
youth, the best part of it, were doing the same. Their watchword was 
'Ynarod' — ^ the people.' In nearly every wealthy family a bitter struggle 
was going on between fathers who wanted to maintain the old traditions, and 
the sons and daughters who defended their right to dispose of their lives ac- 
cording to their own ideals. Toung men left the military service, the counter, 
the shop, and flocked to the university towns. Girls, bred in the most aris- 
tocratic families, rushed penniless to 9t. Petersburg, Moscow and Kieff, eager 
to learn a profession which would free them from the domestic yoke or the 
possible yoke of a husband. 

After hard and bitter struggles many of them won that personal freedom. 
Now they wanted to utilize it not for their own personal enjoyment but for 
carrying to the people the knowledge that had emancipated them. In every 
town of Russia small groups were formed for self-improvement and self- 
education; the works of the philosophers, the writings of the economists, the 
historical researches of the Russian school were read in these circles, and the 
reading was followed by endless discussions. The aim of all this activity was 
to solve the great question before them: In what way could they be useful to 
the masses? Gradually, they came to the idea that the only way was to settle 
amongst the people and to live the people's life. Toung men went into the 
villages as doctors, doctor's helpers, teachers, clerks, even as agricultural 
laborers, blacksmiths, woodcutters and so on, and tried to live there in close 
contact with the peasants. Girls passed teachers' examinations, learned mid- 
wifery or nursing and went by the hundred into the villages, devoting them- 
selves entirely to the poorest part of the population." 

Such was the revolutionary activity of the Russian students in the 
'70's of the last century. The Russian government at that time was not 
as tyrannical as afterwards, and the mission of the young reformers 
reaped the fruits of success. But on a fine day His Majesty, the emanci- 
pator of serfs and jailer of freemen, suddenly suffered a change of mind, 
and all his liberal convictions suddenly disappeared. Russia was thrown 
again into a veritable hell ! Hundreds of the young reformers were sent 
to Siberia, thousands imprisoned, several scores of them executed. The 
reaction was reigning supreme over all. The revolutionaries of Russia 
were not silent either, and they answered the government's white terror 
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by the red terror. Several fat govenmieiit officials of the moBt intoler- 
able kind were sent by the terrorists to "Siberia" of the other world, and 
from that time on this group of the Russian revolutionists followed and 
still follows the methods of terror. 

So it happened that the peaceful methods of the Bussian revolution- 
ists were changed into the destinictive policy of the modem Bussian 
fighters for freedom. The more the govermnent tried to suppress the 
revolution, the more intense the revolutionary agitation became and the 
better were the chances of the revolutionaries. The lower bureaucracy, 
the middle class of the Bussians and the peasantry began to see and real- 
ize what was going on before their eyes. Fathers began to understand 
their sons and mothers commenced to think as their daughters thought. 

I need not mention that the policy of the young Bussian reformers 
to settle amongst the people was now discontinued. It was impossible to 
continue such a policy on account of the oppressive measures taken by 
the government. The agitators and propagandists, however, went now 
and then into villages and remote towns, but always in disguise. They 
spoke to the peasants of inequalities suffered by the peasantry and ex- 
ploitations that made the Bussian "moojik" a helpless victim of the 
land-lords. Thousands of college graduates and undergraduates entered 
the civil service and cautiously began preaching revolutionary principles 
to the government employes. Thousands of them enlisted in the army 
and navy, and among the soldiers, cossaks and blue-jackets told the truth 
about the czar and his hangmen. 

Not all of our students went as active agitators. No, only the ablest 
of them. The rest continued to study sciences in universities if, of 
course, they could do so under the most absurd regulations of Bussian 
universities, and during that part of the academic year which was not 
abundant with the periodical university disorders. 

The Bussian universities have, afi has already been pointed out, a 
peculiarity of their own: student strikes, obstructions and political 
demonstrations. Our universities do not enjoy the so-called university 
autonomy, and all the affairs of each separate university are managed 
and controlled by special government officials equivalent in every respect 
to those of a secret police force. They are authorized to handle univer- 
sity affairs or punish liberal students as they may please. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we have university strikes, when all the students 
of all the state universities in the Bussian Empire discontinue their 
studies, declaring thereby to the government their protest against an 
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abuse of power — inBignificant Bometimes — ^by the university chiefs. 
Theae strikes, while very harmful to the enlightenment of the Russian 
youth, are on the other hand very useful to the Russian people: thus 
when four years ago the czar's troops shot down in the streets of St. 
Petersburg over 3,000 working men who had come to him under the 
leadership of that arch-traitor, Father Gapon, to ask for a redress of 
their grievances, and subsequently all the universities of Russia went on 
strike, thereby expressing their extreme indignation at the butchery, 
fuUy thirty thousand students, every one of them filled with revolution- 
ary ideas, returned to their homes out in the country, from just one St. 
Petersburg! The audience can imagine what an army of earnest agi- 
tators was thus recruited for the warfare against the government from 
all the universities of Russia, which, by the way, are swarming with 
students ! 

Such an influx of the active revolutionary workers was not without 
immediate consequences. In just two months all the parts of the Rus- 
sian empire were under the military laws. The agrarian disorders, the 
open rebellion of the aliens in Russia, the mutiny of soldiers, and the 
revolt of sailors showed that the Russians did not intend to forget that 
terrible butchery of workingmen which is known in history as the "Red 
Sunday Massacre.^^ 

The Russian government saw that it was impossible to ^Tceep order'' 
in the empire and continue at the same time the shameful resistance, 
familiar to the audience, to the brilliant actions of the Japanese army. 
The peace with Japan was effectuated, the people of Russia were given 
the Constitution of October 17, 1905 and for three whole days everybody 
thought that a new era dawned upon the Russians ! 

But, alas, the constitution was written, as we say in Russia, on a 
water surface. It was a well considered strategic movement of a despot. 
It was a trap for the Russian revolutionaries. Deceived by this constitu- 
tion of Nicholas II. they were arrested, executed and exiled by hundreds 
and thousands. Indeed, the revolutionary army of Russia suffered such 
losses that it has not yet fully recovered from them. 

The peculiar situation of the Russian student makes him an outward- 
ly active element of the Russian educated classes. Holding no oflBce, 
being in most cases a bachelor, living at the expense of his parents and 
blindly loving the principles of liberty, he carelessly attacks the govern- 
ment. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, which was not at all 
popular with the Russian people (General Kuropatkin tells it) the un- 
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dergraduates of the Imperial University of St. Petersburg, expressing 
practically the opinion of the majority of the Bussians, sent to the Japa- 
nese Mikado the following cablegram : "The students of the University 
of St. Petersburg, assembled in the Commencement Hall of their Ahna 
Mater, unanimously express their sympathies with the noble Japanese 
nation, and earnestly desire the full success of the brave army of Nip- 
pon." 

Strange as it may seem at first, we, Russians, desired the defeat of 
the Russian troops in the Far East For we knew at the very outbreak 
of the hostilities that the war was not between the Russian nation and 
the Yankees of the East, but between the tyrannical government of Rus- 
sia and the brave Japanese nation. For us the military victory of the 
Japanese patriots on the battlefield meant the moral victory of the Rus- 
sian patriots in Siberia and the prisons ! Perhaps the happiest day of 
the true Russians was the day when that divine hero Admiral Togo sent 
the Russian fleet, nay, the fleet of the government of Russia, to the bot- 
tom of the Eastern waters ! 

I have said that the students in Russia constitute the outwardlv active 
element of the Russian society. The audience remembers the activity 
of our students in the general revolutionary propaganda. The audience 
knows also how the student youth in Russia expresses its protest against 
the autocratic regime: the audience is aware of the university strikes 
and obstructions. Let me now tell something about the anti-government 
demonstrations that are practiced by our students as often as the emer- 
gency requires. 

What are these demonstrations, or "manifestations," as they are 
called in Russia? Nothing but the peaceful expression by our liberal 
students of their sympathies toward the oppressed classes of the Rus- 
sian nation. They are the political parades of the Russian liberals, and 
as such may be compared with the parades of unemployed in the heroic 
promenades of the Einglish suffragettes. 

The high spontaneity and extreme modesty of the participants in the 
Russian demonstrations, however, placed the latter on a higher moral 
scale than that of the above mentioned parades. It will not, perhaps, 
be superfluous to mention the treatment that our "manifestants" receive 
from the Russian authorities. In Western Europe the participants of 
such parades are once in a while greeted in a somewhat rough manner. 
In England the suffragettes often undergo a comparatively mild process 
of tickling under arms by the stout English policemen. 
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In Russia things are different Many a student taking part in these 
demonstrations was mortally wounded, many of them were crippled for 
life by the swords of Russian police force, many of them were horse- 
whipped into insensibility by the cossacks. It is a known fact that the 
Russian government, in order to insure the faithful observance of its 
savage instructions by the police forces, distributes among them, when 
the emergency arises, abundant quantities of whiskey, and thereby makes 
out of them such beasts as would not spare their own brothers or sons. 

But not here ends the martyrdon of our students. Mrs. Anna Wall- 
ing, an American lady of Russian descent, says, "The traditional role of 
the Russian student is to go to Siberia, to prison and to the gallows for 
the cause of the people, and the traditional role of the university is to 
furnish the conspirative home of the revolution.*^ Truly, all this is, so 
to speak, a property of our students by inheritance. 

How many thousands of our best young men perished in the Siberian 
mines, how many hundreds of the most talented young women met an 
early death in exile, how many thousands upon thousands of our liberal 
students succumbed under the terrible atmosphere of the Russian pris- 
ons! During the last outbreak of the Russian revolution fully 75,000 
(most of them young) people were sent to Siberia and the northern 
provinces of European Russia. It was found afterwards that these pro- 
vinces now contained a higher per cent, of the learned people than any 
other province in the Russian empire, although the same provinces were, 
before the exile of the political offenders, considered as the most il- 
literate ! Such was the number of the exiled patriots ! 

Time does not permit me to go through all the miseries of our liberal 
students, and I shall limit myself to the two particular cases reported by 
the "Anglo-Saxon.** 

On Aug. 13, 1906, Major-General Min, the initiator of the Moscow 
massacre of students and workingmen, was shot dead by a young woman. 
Miss Zina Konoplianikova, formerly a "co-ed.'* She was arrested on the 
spot and two weeks later went on the stand before a court-martial in the 
fortress of St. Peter and Paul. When the court-martial entered, the 
young prisoner was requested to stand up, but this she absolutely re- 
fused to do ; for in her opinion the proceedings of the court-martial were 
simply a mockery of an impartial court of justice. When asked to ex- 
plain the motives of her crime. Miss Konoplianikova made a statement 
which caused quite a sensation in all the Russias and abroad. I shall try 
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to bring forth a translation of the most interesting parts of her state- 
ment 

"I. a member of the Revolutionary party, at preeent a member of the flght- 
Ing detachment of the North. klUed Min. The reaaons which led me to do it 
are aa follows: I believe you all remember the December days In Moecow, 
where Mln acted as If he fought in an enemy's country. The killed had been 
counted by hundreds. Why, I ask you, have the Moscow people been killed? 
Because the working people, exhausted in ignorance and poverty and deceived 
by the lieing manifesto of Nicholas II. and the policy of the government, 
raised the banner of revolt against their oppressors. I killed him becauae he 
flooded the Moscow streeto with the blood of the innocent! After my arrest I 
was asked, who gave you the right to kill? I will answer the quesUon as my 
comrades before me answered: the Revolutionary party resolved to meet the 
white but bloody terror of the government by a red terror. It is not our wish. 
It Is the government that compels us to act in this way. A» an upstart from 
the people—my father was a soldier and my mother a peasant woman — I will 
now ask you in the name of this people who gave you the right to keep us 
during centuries in darkness, in poverty. In prisons, to exile us, to send us to 
penal servitude, to hang and shoot us by tens and hundreds? Who gave you 
this right? You seized it by might; you legalised it by laws of your own In- 
vention, and the priests affirmed them! But now a new right is coming— the 
right of the people, which is far more just than your inhuman right You 
may sentence me to death. Wherever I have to die— on the gallows, in the 
mines or torture chambers— I shall die with one thought: Pardon me, my 
people! I could give so little to you. I have only one life. And I shall die in 
the firm faith that days will come when the throne will tumble down and on 
the vast plains of Russia the sun of freedom will shine brilliantly." 

Miss Konoplianikova was sentenced to death and shot on the 12th of 
September, 1905. 

Another RuBsian nuatyr — Miss Spiridonova, a student girl, who 
assassinated one of the most violent butchers of the Bussian champions 
of liberty — ^went through a terrible fate. On the eve of her trial by the 
court-martial she was tortured almost to death and basely assaulted by 
one of her jailers. In the course of twenty-four hours the official crim- 
inal was assassinated by the order of the revolutionary committee. Such 
was the indignation of the Russian public at this treatment of Miss 
Spiridonova that the court-martial, in spite of its absolute irresponsi- 
bility, dared not sentence her, as usual in such cases, to death ! She was 
sent to Siberia and on her way to exile was liberated by a daring band of 
revolutionaries. She is now somewhere in Japan. 

I tremble when I think of the atrocities that the unfortunate Russian 
students go through. Indeed never in the historv of civilized mankind 
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has there been anything comparable to the terrible lot of the Bussian 
students — ^the wonderful school-boys of the modem time. 

I cannot resist the temptation of comparing onr students with those 
of England and America. What a contrast, what a difference ! On the 
one hand we see students organizing themselves into active revolutionary 
societies and sacrificing their young lives for the welfare of their coun- 
trymen — students whose highest ambition is to get killed in the struggle 
for political and economic freedom ! On the other hand we notice stu- 
dents indifferent toward the political life of their respective countries; 
we witness the formation of intercollegiate sport associations; we read 
much about fencing duels, football challenges, absurd hazings, night- 
shirt parades; but we cannot say that these students take an interest in 
the establishing of student societies to ameliorate, for instance, the terri- 
ble conditions furnished by the present industrial system, a system on 
which the lives of the majority of these students depend directly. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of saying a few words in praise of 
our heroic youth. Glory for those noble young men and women who, 
staking their lives, go out among the common people to redeem them 
from their enemies ! 'Tjet the Western European and American world 
look to the youth of Bussia,'' says Mme. Strunsky, **and take heart Let 
them cease to believe that students must of necessity play at life like 
children, or seek their own welfare like dotards, or turn into strike- 
breakers, embittered and foolhardy enemies of the advancing people.*' 

Yes, let them look, I also will say, at Bussia's heroic and martyred 
yonth and let them think, think and think ! 



THE PROPOSED HOME OF THE CORNELL COSMO- 
POLITAN CLUB 

BY FB0FES80B FBED ASA BABNES. 

Before the opening of the university in the fall of nineteen hundred 
and nine, the Coraell Cosmopolitan club proposes to build a home which 
will be the first of its kind in this country. In fact, preliminary plans 
have been drawn and a sufficient start made on financing the scheme to 
assume its successful consummation. It is therefore believed that the 
following information regarding the project will be of interest to all 
cosmopolitans and especially to the alumni members of this club. 

The club was founded on Nov. 30, 1904, and its board of directors 
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immediately began search for quarters for the organization. A large 
room in a business block near the campus was found and leased for the 
purpose. Adjoining this room is a small kitchen and these two have 
served the club as quarters ever since its formal organization therein on 
Jan. 11, 1905. An illustration of the main club room will be found 
in this Annual. 

The immediate success of the club and especially the popularity of 
its so-called '^national nights" made larger quarters desirable from the 
very outset. In fact, it has always been necessary to either limit the 
attendance at these functions or hold them in one of the university build- 
ings, where the effect of the typically cosmopolitan character of the club 
rooms was almost entirely lost. 

The small quarters also made it impossible to introduce many desir- 
able club features and the fact that the room is usually occupied during 
only a part of the day prevented the club from adequately serving the 
cosmopolitan colony as headquarters. 

So the most active club members early began to plan for larger and 
better quarters and several different projects have been investigated from 
time to time. Up to this year, however, these all fell through — due to 
lack of faith in the feasibility of plans for financing them and experi- 
ence in carrying out such plans. 

A ^Tiouse fund" was started, however, during the year 1906-07 and 
the first payment was made on Oct. 16, 1906, by our beloved friend and 
club member, the late Frank D. Mitchell. It is believed that the slow 
growth of this fund was due to the lack of a definite plan for its use. 
About one thousand dollars was accumulated, however, and last fall the 
club decided to buy a lot which was considered a good investment for the 
fund even if it were never used for building purposes. 

It remained for an Ithaca lawyer, who has had considerable experi- 
ence with similar propositions for fraternities, to prove to the club that 
a plan for financing the building could be carried out by showing that 
it had been done in these other cases. The club immediately took up the 
project with renewed vigor and, as before stated, the success of the 
scheme now seems to be assured. 

The plan provides first of all for putting the whole project on a sound 
business basis. This is done by attaching a dormitory for club members 
(or others if found necessary) to the club rooms proper so that a con- 
siderable revenue is assured. A dining room is also added which gives 
additional revenue. Thus, independently of the club itself, a sufficient 
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incoine is provided to take care of the fixed charges and cost of operation 
and to pay something each year on a sinking fund. The additional 
amount paid in by the club will therefore go entirely into the sinking 
fund. Carefully prepared estimates indicate that we should be able to 
pay oflE at least one thousand dollars of our debt every year. 

The accompanying cut shows the general appearance of the build- 
ing, which will be entirely of reinforced concrete. The location is very 
sightly and convenient, being only about a three or four minutes walk 
from the entrance to the campus. 

As to the interior, the basement floor will be occupied by the dining 
room and kitchen in the south, or right hand wing, an auditorium in the 
central portion and heating plant in the north wing. The main en- 
trance to the auditorium is at the right of the main steps and under the 
porch and adjoining it is a cloak room for ladies. 

The first floor will finally be entirely devoted to club purposes, though 
portions of both wings will at first be fitted with temporary partitions 
such as will give four living rooms in each. The purpose of this ar- 
rangement is of course to give additional revenue until the debt is 
somewhat reduced. During this period the entire central portion will be 
used as a general club room with billiard and pool tables at one side. 
A small room on this floor will be permanently used for an office and 
another for a kitchen from which light refreshments will be served after 
entertainments. A room in each wing also serves at first as a toilet and 
bath room, but will later be converted into a cloak room. 

The second and third fioors are alike and each contains fifteen living 
rooms, a room for toilets and lavatories, and a linen closet. Storage room 
is provided in the attic for trunks, etc. 

The auditoriimi will seat about two hundred and fifty and is accessi- 
ble by stairway from the main club room and by a side entrance in addi- 
tion to the main entrance already mentioned. The double deck porch 
may be mentioned as one of the very desirable features, especially for 
the summer session students. It commands a fine view of what is known 
as the Inlet Valley, and which is very beautifid particularly in the 
autumn. 

The management of the dining room is to be entirely separate from 
that of the club, and will probably be rented outright. It seats about 
eighty persons. 

The financing of the scheme is being accomplished as follows. First, 
donations have been received sufficient to more than cover the cost of the 
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lot. Second, four per cent, bonds of $25.00 denomination are being sold 
among the club members, both active and alumni. Third, five per cent, 
bonds, denominations $100.00, are being sold to the business men of the 
city and others interested in the success of the dub or desirous of in- 
vesting in them. The business men are approached on the ground that 
the construction of this house will be an excellent thing for the city and 
university and also on an advertising basis — ^promising to publish their 
names among the members of the club if they take bonds. Finally, a 
first mortgage will be placed for from fifty to sixty per cent, of the value 
of the house and lot. 

Thus far, the response to our canvass for funds has been very good 
and it is believed that little or no difSculty will be experienced in float- 
ing the loan. The cost of the house is estimated at about $25,000, and 
the furnishings $5-6,000 ; so that the entire expense will be over $30,000. 

The effect of the project on the members and others should be men- 
tioned as the fact that we are working on this scheme has already caused 
a greatly increased interest in the club by not only its own members but 
also others in the university community and the city of Ithaca. In fact, 
we feel that "town and gown*' join with us in the hope that this first 
cosmopolitan club house may open its doors to our returning members 
and their guests in the fall and to the delegates of other clubs at the 
next convention of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs. 



ARE WE CHASING A RAINBOW? 

BY KIYO BUB INUI. 

It has been said, "The keynote of the century is the brotherhood of 
man." Is there any student organization which is striking this note of 
the century more consistently than our Association of Cosmopolitan 
clubs ? Can you name any college society or club whose object is broader 
and nobler, more interesting and beneficial than that of the Association 
in which we believe? '^ut," asserts a pessimistic critic, " it is too broad 
and too noble. It seems like chasing a rainbow." Bainbow? Yes. 
Fair? Yes. But his rainbow is curved, while ours is "square." His rain- 
bow has stripes of seven colors. You cannot see any "color lines" in 
ours. In the former the red and yellow are always separated. But in the 
latter red and yellow, white and brown, and all are close together. They 
axe beside each other. No one color is above the other nor below it. 



KIYO SUE INUI. 

'I'hc j;oneroiis offor of Sir. Kivo Sue liiiii, cx-jircsidciit of the Mich- 
igan chapter, to make active propaframlu for tlic A. C. ('. in tho course 
of his leeture tours has virtually created the jiortition of field seeretary. 
The Association is grateful to Mr. luui for his devotion lo the cause, 
Durinf: the four months which have ela|iwcd ;;ince the Ann Arbor con- 
vention he has been influential in inten'stinp men at llic T'nivcriity of 
Minnesota, Park Coilejre, and the Tniverr;ity of Cincinnati in the move- 
ment, so that the prosix-cts for branches of the Association at those 
institutions of leaminp are bright. Ah yet the A. 0, C. is not on a finn 
enough financial basis to maintain a field secretary who will devote his 
whole time to the work. Mr. Tnui's scrviii's, tberofore, arc peculiarly 
valuable at this time. 
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They are mingled, united, and cemented, thus producing a harmonious 
reflection which is called a rainbow by the critic, which is the light of the 
century, and which symbolizes the maxim, ** Above all Nations is Human- 
ity/' 

We have found that our rainbow is different from that of the critic. 
Now let us see if we are chasing it. Churches and fraternities have 
chased it from one side, and arbitration meetings and peace conferences 
from another. We have pursued it from both sides. We have gained the 
most interesting and beneficial information and experience through meet- 
ings, entertainments and conferences. We have thrown ourselves under 
cosmopolitan influences and into cosmopolitan environments and have 
gradually become imbued with its spirit. Thus we have been developing 
ourselves by means of external forces. 

But suppose you look back and see if you have not a more sympathetic 
feeling and a larger tolerance toward your brother now than the time you 
first joined your club. Have you not learned to like him, respect him and 
his views, his country and his people ? President Schurman said, 'The 
man you do not like is the man you do not know.'' Have you not learned 
to know and understand your brother better? I know of a brother cos- 
mopolitan who had tears in his eyes as he finished his words of apprecia- 
tion at the initiation meeting. It was not his home that moved him, for 
he had made up his mind not to step on the soil of his fatherland for 
some time to come. It was not because the heartless landlady refused 
him shelter, for if it were, I know that he would have clinched his fist. 
But it was the cosmopolitan spirit he felt there, the brotherly love that 
made his heart talk. No, we are no longer chasing the rainbow. We are 
in it and it is in us. 

We are not only improving ourselves but also others, by spreading 
fraternal feeling and crystallized cosmopolitan influence. In my short 
experience as field secretary I have had occasion to visit one of the young- 
er clubs. Before it was started an average person of the community di- 
vided the inhabitants and members of the university into three classes : 
negroes, foreigners, and Americans. Now the club, which is composed 
mostly of the second class, stands highest among the student organiza- 
tions and nearest to the heart of the people. I have spoken with many 
and asked their frank and candid opinion of the club. Their answers 
have convinced me that we are not chasing a rainbow but throwing it 
around the necks and hearts of the people there and everywhere. 

In suggesting a local organization in a new place I hear nothing but 
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praise for the movement. The people realize with us that the keynote of 
the century is the true cosmopolitanism, the brotherhood of man and the 
sisterhood of nations. But often they see it as an ideal and fail to accept 
it as a practicability until they see an object lesson before them. As one 
of the most enthusiastic members of the Wisconsin chapter says, "There 

is no excuse whatever for not having a chapter in . .*' We must and 

we can have it there and elsewhere. We must get some one to start the 
ball rolling; and if the ball is started it must be kept rolling. No field 
secretary with very limited time and ability can get in touch with the 
proper local party to co-operate with him. Let us roll, pull, and push 
the ball together. 



WHAT IS COSMOPOLITANISM? 

BY GEO. W. NASMYTH. 

Many of the world's greatest movements are so broad and so filled 
with the spirit of growth and progress that they cannot be defined. 
Modem socialism, for instance, has almost as many definitions as it has 
disciples. The Renaissance, democracy, modernism — each of these words 
has a wealth of connotation and association for us, and we know well 
the idea for which each stands, but each of these great movements re- 
fuses to be bound within the limits of a formal definition. Cosmopolitan- 
ism is one of these movements, too broad, too full of the vigor of youth 
and health to be fitted into the terms of a formula. 

It is easier to say what cosmopolitanism is not. It is not a tem- 
porary banding together of the foreign students in American univer- 
sities. It is not an exotic growth, bizarre and mysterious. It is not 
Bohemianism. It is not internationalism, though like it. What inter- 
nationalism is to the nations of the world, cosmopolitanism is to in- 
dividuals who make up the nations. 

Perhaps the best short summary of cosmopolitanism is given in the 
words of Professor Fetter, "Cosmopolitanism is Democracy writ large." 
In true cosmopolitanism we find the ideas of liberty and equality and 
fraternity which make up democracy bursting through the confines of 
nationality and even of race, spreading out in ever widening circles of 
inspiration and power to all mankind and the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

But cosmopolitanism is something more than this. Democracy, even 
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though writ large^ does not convey the idea of brotherly love, of sympa- 
thetic nnderstanding, of service to mankind, for which cosmopolitans are 
known everywhere. We must add to this conception of cosmopolitanism 
the ideal of "Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men" for which it stands. 
Cosmopolitans believe that in bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween men of differing nationalities, races and religions, they are work- 
ing in the most effective way to cleanse civilization from its deepest 
sin — the folly, cruelty and guilt of war. 

Besides its ideals of progress through democracy, and of peace 
through sympathy and understanding, cosmopolitanism is characterized 
by one other life-giving ideal,— service to humanity. Cosmopolitanism 
stands in the very front of that great movement towards the unity of the 
world in which for the first time in himian history the races are almost 
unanimous and there is a quorum of the continents. It is this last ideal 
which gives such depth of meaning in the heart of every cosmopolitan to 
those prophetic words of Goldwin Smith, "Above all Nations is Himian- 
ity/' 



RESUME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB MOVE- 
MENT. 1909 

BY HEBER B. GRIFFITH. 

The past year has witnessed a remarkable growth in the Cosmo- 
politan club movement in this country. With one or two exceptions, all 
the chapters of the Association have increased in numbers and eflBciency, 
and many new chapters have been established in the various universities. 

The last Annual recorded but eleven aflfiliated chapters; the present 
Annual notes the birth of nine more (counting in two which have not 
yet joined the Association). Besides the charter organizations at Wis- 
consin, Cornell, Michigan, Illinois, Purdue, Louisiana, Ohio State and 
Chicago, the growth of clubs at Leland Stanford, Iowa State and 
Harvard were also announced in last year's publication. 

It remains to summarize the work of propaganda during the last 
twelve months and to point out what promise the future holds in store. 

The second chapter to be organized on the Pacific coast was formed 
at the University of Washington on March 11, 1908. The club began its 
career with twenty enthusiastic members, and has continued to prosper. 

The second chapter in Iowa was formed four days later, at the State 
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university^ and is in a fiouirishing condition. Among the original offi- 
cers was Miss Horie of Japan, the secretary of the clnb. 

During the following month a group of nineteen students represent- 
ing twelve countries organized a cosmopolitan club at George Washing- 
ton university. The organization was successful during the remainder of 
the year, but failed to reorganize with the opening of the present college 
year, due, perhaps, to the graduation of several of the more prominent 
members. It is to be hoped that the remaining members will see fit to 
reorganize this branch, situated as it is at our national capital. 

A strong cosmopolitan club has sprung up at the University of Mis- 
souri. On May 1 representatives of sixteen nationalities met and or- 
ganized what has since become one of the strongest of the younger chap- 
ters of the Association. 

The International club at Oberlin is also forging to the front. Bom 
on the 19th of last November, in its brief existence it has proven itself 
a worthy addition to the national association. 

Northwestern university has received a charter also from the Asso- 
ciation. A permanent organization was effected at this university last 
December with Hugo E. Varga, at present a director of the Association, 
ss its first president. 

The latest club to become affiliated with the A. C. C. is the Cosmo- 
politan club of the Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. Sixteen mem- 
bers representing ten nationalities constitute the nucleus for the new or- 
ganization and it is safe to predict a successful future for the sociely. 

The propaganda work among the Eastern colleges, to which the exe- 
cutive chapter is devoting much of its time and strength, gives promise 
of bearing a rich harvest before the end of the year. At Columbia uni- 
versity a flourishing cosmopolitan club, numbering more than twenty- 
five regular members, has been formed for the purpose of '^studying in- 
ternational culture," and will probably be admitted to membership in 
the Association before the present number of the Annual is distributed 
among the colleges. Encouraging signs of activity are apparent at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where the large number of foreign students 
has suggested the idea of forming a club to several persons, and the exe- 
cutive chapter is doing all in its power to bring the scattered efforts to 
a focus. Yale, New York and Lehigh tmiversities all offer promising 
fields for cosmopolitan endeavor, and an effort is being made to get the 
right person interested in starting a chapter at each of these imiver- 
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Bitiee. A Cosmopolitan club has been formed at the University of Vir- 
ginia, of which good reports will no doubt be heard later in the year. 

Advantage was taken of the trip which the Cornell Soccer Football 
team took during the Baster vacation among the Eastern colleges to send 
delegations of cosmopolitans to Columbia, Yale and Pennsylvania. The 
returns from this personal missionary work are just beginning to come 
in, and it is certain that tangible results will be apparent later. 

To this work among the universities must be added the propaganda 
carried on by giving the movement publicity through the periodicals and 
the peace congresses and conventions. In this work the executive chap- 
ter has received loyal support from the recording chapter. 

Altogether, the outlook for the year is bright, and the executive 
chapter hopes to render a good account of its trust to the Association at 
the next convention. 
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Frank D. Mitchell. 

Eight months have passed since the untimely death of Frank D. 
Mitchell, first recording secretary of the A. C. C. and editor of the 1908 
Cbsmopolitan Annual. Yet those who had the privil^e of knowing him 
can scarcely accustom themselves to the thought that his powerful and 
keen intellect is no longer to help guide the destinies of tiie Associatimi. 
He was peculiarly fitted for the position to which he was elected. The 
first year in the life of an organization is usually one of uncertainty, of 
experimentation. The first year of the A. C. C. was no exception. The 
Madison convention had been called in great haste. Few of the delegates 
knew before their arrival at the TJniversity of Wisconsin what was really 
to be done. Three of the charter chapters had scarcely been organized 
and had not had time to test their vitality. A national organization was 
perfected after much deliberation. Would it last? Would it be able to 
accomplish the work which the new constitution proposed? Something 
was needed to keep up the interest between the chapters. Not yet able to 
issue a monthly or even a quarterly publication, the Association decided 
to print an Annual. Upon the editor of this publication depended much 
of the future success of the new organization. The executive oflScers 
might well write reams of correspondence to prospective chapters — ^the 
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Aimual would speak volumee. Prank D. Mitchell fully realized this. He 
toiled patiently and incessantly. "For the past two months I have done 
little hut work on the Annual in one way or another," he wrote to a 
friend, "writing letters, reading proof, preparing engravings, and all the 
rest. Only ahout a month remains in which to write a thesis — barely 
started as yet — and review three years' work for my doctor's examina- 
tion." The result of such toil was a publication of which the whole Asso- 
ciation is proud. ^*Was it worth while ?", he asked when he found that 
his duties toward the Association precluded his obtaining the degree. 
*^as it worth while?" his co-workers might well ask, knowing that the 
sacrifice he made cost more than a degree. This only time can answer in 
full. We are of the firm faith, however, that he helped lay the founda- 
tions of an Association that will always cherish his memory, that will al- 
ways remember what it owes to its first recording secretary. 

The Convention. 

One significant fact stands forth conspicuous as one examines into the 
spirit of the second annual convention. Every delegate was imbued with 
the idea that the interests and the welfare of the Association must be 
paramount to all personal considerations and preferences of the individ- 
ual chapters. At the Madison convention in 1907 this element was to 
some extent lacking. There was then no year of history to look back 
upon. The idea of the Association as a unifying factor was then but tak- 
ing form. The delegates felt that they were representing individual or- 
ganizations. There were at times even traces of friction. Different con- 
ditions obtained at the Ann Arbor convention. The delegates had seen 
the workings of a national body. A year of unprecedented success had 
convinced them that united effort was able to achieve far better results 
than individual enterprise of isolated organizations. Five of the dele- 
gates had also been present at the first convention and had there learned 
to esteem each other. When they met again at Ann Arbor, it was a meet- 
ing of brothers. "The Association first and foremost" was the slogan 
of the second convention. Perhaps no delegate thought of the possibil- 
ity of holding the third convention in Ithaca. Not even the Cornell 
members dared to hope it. Yet when it was demonstrated that a year 
of propaganda in the East was necessary, and that the chances for a 
further spread of the movement would be greatly enhanced were the East 
to be given the honor of a national convention, the Western delegates — 
by far in the majority — ^waived personal preferences, took it upon them- 
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Belves to burden their chapters with the expenfle of going east, and cheer- 
fully voted for Ithaca as the next convention city. Truly loyal was the 
conduct of the delegations from Michigan and Illinois. When their 
chapters were again accorded the honor of selecting national directors 
from their midst, they declined that honor and insisted that the Associa- 
tion be further strengthened by electing two of the younger chapters to 
these positions, and thus both increasing their interest in the national 
body and stimulating them in their work as individual organizations. 
The Wisconsin delegates, instructed under no conditions to accept the 
recording secretaryship, ceased to protest when it was shown that the 
Association again needed the services of its oldest chapter. Wh^i a spirit 
like that shown at Ann Arbor prevails, national conventions cannot fail 
to be landmarks in the history of the A. G. C. 

Thb Cbownino Work or the Second Convention. 

The crowning work of the second convention, it seems, was the adop- 
tion of resolutions in favor of an affiliation, if possible, with the In- 
ternational Federation of Students of Europe, better known as Corda 
Fratres. True, the affiliation has not yet been perfected, but this is due 
partly to the fact that the chainnan of the committee in charge of the 
matter was unable to give proper attention to it until after the publica- 
tion of the Annual, and principally to the fact that a careful and de- 
liberate course is desirable in a matter which, when properly conducted, 
gives hope of great ultimate good. 

The findings of the committee are briefly as follows. Corda Fratres 
has sixty-three chapters in various parts of Europe, chiefly in France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. Conditions at present, however, seem 
not to be ideal; and the wish has often been expressed by leaders that 
American blood be infused in the federation, and that a reorganization 
be made. A convention of the federation is to be held this summer. It 
has therefore seemed to the committee that, rather than perfect the 
affiliation by correspondence, the A. C. C. send representatives to that 
convention and defer action until then. Several members have already 
signified their intention of going to Europe about the time of the con- 
vention. They will be clothed with authority by the committee and the 
board of directors to take whatever action seems best to them, subject, 
of course, to ratification by the A. C. C. 

Consider what this affiliation will mean! By the proposed union 
the nineteen chapters of our Association wiU join the sixty-three con- 
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sulates of Corda FratreB, and the same rights and privileges that are now 
accorded members of the one organization will be extended to members 
of the other. The work will thus be on an international basis, and the 
possibilities for effective co-operation unlimited. Members of Corda 
Fratres and of our Association can unite in formulating a program by 
which the universities of the Orient and of Latin America may be inter- 
ested in the movement. Thus the day is not far distant when we shall 
have branch societies in every civilized country in the world, when a 
student can travel to what university he will, and yet be sure of meeting 
sympathetic friends, of finding men filled with similar high ideals of 
the brotherhood of man. 

The a. C. C. and World Peace. 

By its enrollment as an auxiliary of the American Peace society and 
its recommendation to individual members to become correspondents of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration the Associa- 
tion took another step in advance during the Ann Arbor convention. The 
members of the cosmopolitan clubs have at all times stood for the promo- 
tion of universal peace. The constitutions, both local and national, bear 
witness to this fact. But membership in these organizations keeps the 
members in direct contact with what is being accomplished in the world 
toward disarmament, arbitration, international agreements, and co-opera- 
tion of the nations. The "Advocate of Peace," the organ of the Amer- 
ican Peace society, ought to be read by every member in the A. C. C. The 
publications and bulletins of the Mohonk conference, too, are highly in- 
teresting and inspiring. We sincerely hope that as many members as can 
will attend the National Peace congress at Chicago May 3-5 or the Lake 
Mohonk conference on May 19-21. 

A Bulletin of Information. 

Encouraging indeed is the reply of the Commissioner of Education to 
the request of the Association that a pamphlet regarding American uni- 
versities be issued for the information of foreign students who con- 
temjplate coming to the United States for purposes of study. It reads as 
follows : 

Mr. Hugo E. Varga, March 1, 1909. 

Law School, Northwestern University, 
Chicago, niinois. 
My dear Mr. Varga : — 

Replying to your letter of February twenty-second, I beg to say 
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that I ghoald like to poetpone a definite decision with leferenoe to the 
publication of such a bulletin as you propose until an editor is r^ularly 
employed in this office. The appropriation biU now before Congress pro- 
vides for such an editor, and I hope to haye one employed by the first of 
July next If I get such a man as I am seeking for the place, he will be 
able to give a broad consideration to such a plan as you propose, and help 
me reach a satisfactory conclusion with reference to the issuance of such 
a publication. 

In the meantime I should be glad if you would submit in detail a pro- 
posed plan for the publication, showing a suggested table of contents and 
what information your society would be able to furnish under each of the 
topics. My present thought would be that we should make use in this 
office of any information which your society may be able to furnish, but 
should not be obliged to call upon you for the preparation of the bulletin 
as a whole. I ^hall be glad, however, to have any suggestions which you 
may wish to offer upon this or any other point in connection with the pro- 
posed bulletin, in order that the matter may be considered in all its bear- 
ings when our editorial work is fully organized, and a definite decision 
reached at that time. I am, belieye me, Very truly yours. 

Signed: Eucer E. Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The value of such a publication can hardly be overestimatedL The 
foreign student is as a rule at a loss as to what he may expect at an Amer- 
ican university and which particular institution of learning will be best 
adapted to his peculiar needs. This bulletin, systematically compiled 
from official sources and devoted to an impartial discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of America's numerous colleges and univer- 
sities, will supply him with information which no publication has yet 
attempted to give in concrete form. Prom the suggestions which have 
thus far come to Mr. Varga, father of the idea, it appears that the bulle- 
tin, if published, will include items like the following: entrance re- 
quirements, preparation in English necessary, location of university, 
prominent departments, social features, literary and technical societies, 
library facilities, graduate and research work in special lines, scholarships 
available, educational advantages for girls, summer school work, athletics, 
military training, elective system of studies, available preparatory schools 
to make up deficiencies, etc. It will be suggested to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation that the pamphlet be published in English, French, and Spanish. 
Illustrationfi will perhaps accompany the booklet. 
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A Closer Union of the Chaptbbs. 

One of the most hopeful signs in the progress of the past year is the 
cultivation of closer relations between the different chapters. The joint 
banquet of the Northwestern and Chicago clubs is a significant case in 
point. Not only were the members of both organizations brought in con- 
tact with each other, but this gathering was the first of any kind in which 
representatives of both institutions met on common ground in a large so- 
cial function. The following extract of a letter by a Cornell member is 
suggestive : ^'When Harvard comes to row with us we shall send to the 
Harvard Cosmopolitan club asking them for the names of cosmopolitans 
who will accompany the crew and offer them our hospitality.*' The in- 
vitation of the Columbia university chapter to the members of the Cor- 
nell soccer team, composed largely of cosmopolitans, to make the club 
their home during their stay in New York, is another indication of tho 
same sort. Again, at the installation of the Northwestern chapter mem- 
bers of the Illinois and Wisconsin clubs attended. 

This growing interchange of relations and these marks of hospitality 
accorded members of sister societies are highly commendable. The an- 
nual convention is and will continue to be the best opportunity for bring- 
ing together representatives of all the chapters. But to meet once a year 
is not often enough. There are other occasions. Two or three clubs are 
sometimes located in one state and in close proximity to one another. It 
ought to prove possible to arrange a joint meeting between such organiza- 
tions. To know that other clubs, too, are fulfilling a mission is always a 
stimulating thought. Many of our members accompany the intercol- 
legiate athletic teams to some other university. In the midst of all the 
excitement which such an event carries with it they should not forget to 
call upon their cosmopolitan brothers at that university, nor should the 
members at the entertaining university neglect to make every preparation 
to welcome their confreres. In the Association are a number of members 
connected with lecture bureaus. As they go to other universities to lec^ 
ture, they can bring the greetings of their chapters to the club at that in- 
stitution, and thus cement the bonds of friendship between sister so- 
cieties. As debaters, orators, or athletes belonging to the A. C. C. visit 
other universities, an opportunity is afforded the local cha^pter to enter- 
tain them and show them hospitality. By these and similar means an 
ever firmer bond of union will be established between the individual 
chapters. 
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A Word op Appbbciation. 

The editors of the 1909 Coflmopolitan Annual desire to express their 
sincere appreciation of the energetic work of Mr. Jay D. B. Lattin of 
Cornell in securing advertisements for the publication. He stands second 
to no other business representative among the chapters in the A. C. C. for 
the amount of advertising secured. The editors are also greatly indebted 
to Mr. Jo86 Horns of Illinois. In fact, with the exception of the ad- 
vertisement secured by Mr. B. J. Brickwood of KTorthwestem the man- 
agement has received no support other than that of these two gentlemen. 
The Cosmopolitan Annual is peculiarly difficult to finance owing to the 
fact that business men in university towns are already overrun by man- 
agers of local college publications. A magazine, therefore, that is not 
even published in the city in which the advertisement is solicited awakens 
but faint enthusiasm among commercial men. We consider ourselves 
fortunate in having had the co-operation of Mr. Lattin and Mr. Homs. 
Without them the Annual would have been a financial impossibility. 

Americans and the Foreigner. 

American college men are at times prene to look down upon the for- 
eigner as an undesirable addition to the university community. 'TD 

those foreigners; what do they know?" was an expression actually used 
by a group of American students at a recent national night of one of our 
chapters — and that, too, after they had listened to a program and ac- 
cepted the foreigner's hospitality, extended with a liberal hand and a 
cheerful heart. Americans at times forget that they can learn quite as 
much from the foreigner as the foreigner acquires from the American. 
Consider what an unparallelled opportunity is offered of absorbing the 
high ideals of the representatives of many nations ! The foreign student 
is here not merely to get a degree, and to acquire laboriously from books 
written in a language not his own what he might with less difficulty learn 
from texts or translations in his mother tongue. He is here to give as 
well as to receive; to contribute his own knowledge as well as to absorb 
ours. His migration to a foreign soil sprang from a desire to become a 
citizen of the world. His patriotism led him to disregard family ties and 
the associations of his youth, and to go abroad among strange peoples and 
strange nations so that he might return a better citizen and a more useful 
member of society. The presence of the foreigner is thus a source of in- 
spiration to the American. His example is well worth emulating. One 
cannot but be impressed by his lofty ideals, his steadfastness of purpose. 
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his broadminded conception of his mission. It is incredible to think that 
Americans see men with such diversities of life, creed and customs in 
their midst without taking advantage of the opportunity to learn some- 
thing about them, to form a firsthand opinion, and to broaden their 
minds and views. 

Are Foreigners Loyal? 

"Are foreign students loyal to their alma mater?" is a question some- 
times asked. Any one who haa ever attended a national convention and 
witnessed the enthusiasm with which every delegate utters his college yell 
and with which he endeavors to picture his university as the best, will find 
this question superfluous. A further answer will be found in the loyalty 
with which cosmopolitans support the various college activities. The 
Oomell soccer team this year is largely composed of members of the Cor- 
nell chapter. At a county fair given for the benefit of the Michigan 
Union the Cosmopolitan club with its Japanese tea garden stood second 
in the amount of receipts. At Wisconsin the International club entered 
with various features in the semi-annual circus, the proceeds of which 
largely went to the support of the crew. In the final oratorical contest 
this year three of the eight contestants were members of that club, while 
in the preliminaries seven members took part. A member of the Harvard 
chapter will represent his university in the annual intercollegiate debate. 
A few years ago the winner of the Northern Oratorical contest, the high- 
est oratorical event in the Middle West, was a member of the Michigan 
chapter. These are but a few instances chosen at random from a great 
number. The assertion was once made by an enthusiastic member that 
"there never was a more loyal son of an alma mceter than the foreign stu- 
dent.'' We subscribe to this. 

Congratulations, Cornell. 

Cosmopolitans are not merely dreamers. The Cornell club, at least, 
has shown that the ultimate goal of every chapter, the erection of a build- 
ing of its own, is not a chimera. The whole Association rejoices with 
Cornell at the thought that a monument to cosmopolitanism in the form 
of a beautiful $30,000 building is in process of erection. On more than 
one occasion the Cornell chapter has shown itself a real force in the life 
of the Ithaca community. Once in possession of a home, there is no reas- 
on why the chapter should not occupy a front rank among the few organ- 
izations that moTild the thoughts of men and suggest programs of action 
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at a oniverBity. The club will by example enforce the motto of the Abso- 
ciatioDy ^' Above all Nations is Humanity." CongratnlationB to yon, Cor- 
nell! 

But, the critic objects, the cosmojKditan clubs are, after all, beccMning 
mere fraternities. The club house will complete the analogy. To this we 
reply that, in the first place, the Cornell club is guarding against even the 
appearance of a fraternity by throwing its donnitory accommodations 
open to students other than members. But there is another, more vital 
difference between a cosmopolitan club and a fraternity. The latter seeks 
to bring together men as closely as possibly similar to one another — men 
with like ideals, like tastes, like social standing, and, if possible, like 
bank accounts. The co6mop(ditan club has a totally different aim. It 
brings together representatives of every nationality, every poUtical creed, 
every social rank, every religion. This, we believe, is the vital difference 
between the two types of organization wherever found. Again we say, 
congratulations to you, Cornell I 

Centers fob Foreign Students. 

But the Association must not rest content to see Cornell in possession 
of a house. Other chapters must follow. The acquisition of club rooms 
by a number of chapters is a step in advance, but only that. As the 
Association grows, centers for foreign students will become necessary at 
strategic points in the East and the West Such points are the cities of 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. As an example take Chicago, 
with its tremendous foreign population, its score of foreign consuls and 
other dignitaries, its hundreds of foreign students enrolled in North- 
western university, Armour institute, the University of Chicago, and cer- 
tain departments of the University of Illinois. At these four institu- 
tions chapters of the Association are either in existence or in process of 
formation. Is there any reason, then, why Chicago should not support 
an international club house ? We have in mind a building with a lecture 
hall from whose platform correct information on international problems 
could be disseminated, with a library of foreign papers and periodicals, 
and works of international character, with dining and hotel accommoda- 
tions for the hosts of foreign students who pass through Chicago on their 
way across the continent or to their university. This may at first blush 
seem a wild dream, yet the success of Cornell inspires us with hope and 
confidence that it may in not too distant a future be capable of realiza- 
tion. 
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A Proorbssitb Constitution. 

More and more the older and larger chapters are adopting govern- 
ment by a board of directors as the best plan of club administration. 
Even as old and conservative a chapter as the Wisconsin International 
club has thrown its old constitution overboard, and has adopted one in 
which the government of the club is vested in a board of directors, 
though democracy is preserved by a free exercise of the initiative and 
referendum. A board of directors composed of members of the faculty 
and older members in the club has been a pronounced success wherever 
tried. 

The new Wisconsin constitution is interesting in other ways, and 
is therefore reprinted in full in this Annual. Patterned u,pon the Cor- 
nell constitution in many ways, it differs in several important respects. 
It strikes a happy mean, we believe, in the matter of American mem- 
bership, by restricting it to one-half the total membership. Equally sane 
is the proviso that no more than one-third the total number of officers 
shall be from one nation. Thus the cosmopolitan of the club is safe- 
guarded in two distinct ways. The new constitution does not, as the 
Cornell document, restrict honorary membership unqualifiedly to the 
president and ex-presidents of the university, but enables men who have 
rendered a distinct and pronounced service to the club to be elevated 
to honorary membership. At the same time ample provision is made 
against an abuse of this section of the constitution by the requirement 
that such, election be by unanimous vote. An interesting innovation is 
the division of responsibility between the treasurer and his assistant. 
While all other chapter constitutions of which we have any knowledge 
shoulder the whole financial responsibility upon the treasurer, the Wis- 
consin instrument makes the assistant treasurer accountable for the 
collection of the dues and leaves to the treasurer the rest of the duties 
usually incident to that office. The constitution stipulates that the 
treasurer be a member of the board of directors. This provision has 
recently been adopted at Cornell also. 

The Wisconsin constitution has defects, however. In the first place, 
it lacks the clause concerning the dues for faculty members referred to 
in an editorial entitled "Constitutional Reform at Cornell.^' In the 
second place, it leaves the filling of vacancies, except those occurring 
in the offices of president or member of the board of directors, entirely 
to the latter body. We believe that the board should be empowered to 
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fill such vacancies temporarily, but that the final choice of a successor 
be left to the club at large. 

Mutual Aid. 

In the constitution of practically every chapter there is a provision 
something like the following : "The particular duty of the club shall be 

to aid foreign students coming to the university.^' While we know 

that the clubs as a rule live up to this provision, we believe that a few 
practical suggestions may not be amiss. A considerable number of our 
members are financially so situated that every saving in expense means 
much to them. Selecting inexpensive quarters is one way of reducing the 
cost of living. Fortunate the student who, after hours and days of 
search, has found a lodging place at a reasonable price ! But the time 
comes when graduation compels him to give up these quarters. What 
more brotherly service can he then render to his fellow cosmopolitans than 
to inform them that an inexpensive room is soon to be vacated ? We sug- 
gest that each member before leaving college leave with the officers of his 
chapter a statement as to the location, suitableness, and reasonableness of 
his room, so that his fellow miembers may benefit by his experience. The 
same suggestion applies to positions for "working one's way" through 
school. There is many a senior who is tending a furnace, or doing steno- 
graphic work for a professor, or waiting at table, who can practically ap- 
point his successor by speaking a good word for him to his employer. If 
he would live up to the ideals of the Association, it is his duty to secure 
that position for his fellow cosmopolitan. 

One of the aims of the foreign student is to become acquainted with 
American customs and American life. But he fails to get the very es- 
sence of American life if no opportunity is afforded him to observe a fam- 
ily in its private, daily relations. Here, then, is a chance for the Amer- 
ican member to assert his worth. Let him introduce his foreign friends 
into American families. Let him, during vacation, present them to his 
parents. Let him invite them to stay long enough until they have be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the American way of doing things. In 
this way he will not only render a service to his feUow members, but he 
will bring his family in contact with men destined to become leaders of 
thought in their respective countries. 
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NOTES 

THE SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 

The Alaska- Yukon-Pacific exposition will be held on the campus of 
the University of Washington this summer. Many of the buildings are 
being constructed with a view toward permanency, and are later to be- 
come a part of the university. This will greatly develop this state in- 
stitution, and a considerable increase in the number of students is looked 
forward to. We hope that the Cosmopolitan club may experience a cor- 
responding increase. 

MEMBEBSHIP LISTS OMITTED. 

Owing to the phenomenal increase in the membership of the A. C. 
C. — 1,400 over against 900 last year — ^it has been impossible to print the 
names of the individual members in the various chapters. Even last year 
these lists proved an onerous and expensive task, so that Mr. Mitchell 
wrote to a correspondent : "These lists cost furiously for composition and 
proof corrections. I sincerely hope hereafter the lists will be omitted. 
While occassionally useful, they are certainly not worth the trouble and 
expense, when a reply postal to the recording secretary will bring the in- 
formation promptly enough in all cases of real necessity.*^ In addition 
to involving great expense these lists woidd have made the Annual un- 
duly bulky. We believe that the statistical table will give all the infor- 
mation necessary in a publication of this kind. 

RECOGNITION OF THE A. C. C. 

That the cosmopolitan club movement is considered of more than pass- 
ing importance may be seen from the fact that invitations have been 
extended to oflBcers of the A. C. C. to address the National Peace Con- 
gress at CJiicago on May 4, and the Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration at Mohonk Lake on May 19. President Nasmyth will 
probably address the conference, and the recording secretary the Chi- 
cago meeting. An invitation has also been extended to members of the 
Association to take part in the oratorical contest to be held under the 
auspices of the Intercollegiate Peace association during the Chicago con- 
vention. 
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KB1CBEB8HIP CSBTIFI0ATE8. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that there are still 
more than a hundred of the sheepskin membership certificates left, which 
may be purchased from the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Griffith, at d5c. 
This is an exceptionally low price for sheepskins, and has been made 
possible only because the printer made a mistake in not using them on 
ledger stock as ordered. After the present supply is exhausted, all cer- 
tificates will be on the latter material. 

CO-OPSRATIOy OF THE CHINESE KONTHLY. 

A valuable service is being rendered the Association by the Chinese 
Students' Monthly, the official organ of the Chinese Students' Alliance. 
The various correspondents of this publication never fail to mention the 
activities of the cosmopolitan club of which they are members. In this 
way they acquaint Chinese students at universities at which there is no 
chapter with our work, so that the executive (^cers have on more than 
one occasion found the ground broken for them when they endeavored 
to organize a new branch. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that a goodly portion of the officers in the cosmopolitan clubs are 
Chinese. 

THE AMERICAK UNITEBSITIES CLUB. 

Members of the Association who intend to go to England will do 
well to communicate with the American Universities Club of London. 
This new organization, to which the majority of presidents and chan- 
cellors of North American universities and colleges have extended their 
patronage, will soon be in possession of a club house in the heart of Lon- 
don. A special secretary offers information and aid to students coming 
to England. Membership is open to graduates and imdergraduates of 
any university or college, civil and military, of recognized standing in 
America. The present offices of the club are located at Carlton Cham- 
ber, 8, Kegent street, London, S. W., England. 

WELCOME MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES ! 

The 1909 Cosmopolitan Annual welcomes most cordially the new 
chapter at Holla, Mo., into the Association. "Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess" is an old, but true saying. With every additional chapter the move- 
ment gains momentum. Joining the A. C. C. is by no means a case of 
benefit to the new chapter alone. The older clubs and the national body 
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gain proportionallj by every increase. Every member is anxiously wait- 
ing to see the clubs recently organized at Virginia, Yale, and Colum- 
bia, as well as the clubs in process of formation, swell the ranks of the 

ENTERPRISING MISSOURI. 

Missouri is a veritable hotbed of cosmopolitanism. At the Ann 
Arbor convention Delegate Cho of the Missouri Cosmopolitan club sur- 
prised everybody by reporting an increase in his club from twenty to 
fifty members in eight months. Scarcely had the delegates reached their 
homes, when word was received at the executive chapter that the Mis- 
souri School of Mines at Rolla had organized and was ready to join the 
Association. As we go to press, seventeen foreign students at Park 
college, Parkville, are contemplating an organization. ''I^m from Mis- 
souri*' is a good credential in the A. C. C. 

A FLOURISHING YOUNG CHAPTER. 

We note with especial satisfaction that the Stanford chapter has 
acquired dub rooms. This branch has had to develop practically with' 
out aid from other chapters, situated as it is remote from all the other 
clubs. To send delegates to the national conventions is almost an im- 
possibility. The independent growth and flourishing condition of the 
Stanford branch is another evidence of the inherent worth in the move- 
ment. It also shows that a new chapter is by no means a weak chapter. 
In fact, many of the younger chapters, like the Harvard, Washington, 
and Oberlin clubs and the two Iowa chapters, have an esprit de corps 
which some of the older organizations might well imitate. 

AN ORCHESTRA AT OHIO STATE. 

That the fine arts are cultivated in our cosmopolitan clubs is exem- 
plified in the case of the Ohio State chapter, which is in possession of 
a flourishing orchestra of fourteen pieces. On Feb. 26 it gave a public 
concert which according to all reports was a success in every respect. 
The program varied all the way from the Merry Widow march to the 
Peer Gynt suite. 

A CLUB HOUSE FOR ILLINOIS. 

It is gratifying to note that the Illinois chapter is seriously consid- 
ering the acquisition of a building of its own. This club has developed 
wonderfully since it has moved into its present quarters. Not only are 
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all the activitieB which have before this been features of its club life 
been continued^ but the club has invaded the field of athletics by or- 
ganizing a strong baseball team and two football elevens. It has shown 
that its activities are just as varied as is its membership. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH ALUMNI. 

The letter of information sent by the Cornell chapt^ to alumni con- 
cerning the activities and present status of that branch is a step in th<3 
right direction. As yet the A. C. C. has been able to give but Uttie 
attention to the alumni members. In f act» we doubt whether some of 
them know that an annual publication is being issued. It is therefore 
highly desirable that the individual chapters keep in touch with their 
alumni^ until the work of the national body is more completely and 
efficiently organized. 

AID FBOM TOWNSPEOPLE. 

There is perhaps no chapter which has received the generous support 
of the townspeople that the Wisconsin International club has. When 
that club decided to rent rooms last fall^ there was a lot of enthusiasm 
but little money among the members. It was then that the citizens of 
Madison showed what a hold the club has seized upon the community. 
Eugs, chairs, tables, cups, saucers, wall decorations — every manner of 
subtantial gift kept pouring into the new club rooms. The club was 
thus enabled to carry out a project which would otherwise have been 
impossible for the present. 

ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS REMOVED. 

The experience of Purdue with the fair sex as described in the re- 
port of Mr. Francia is illuminating as showing what mistaken notions 
are prevalent at times concerning the foreigner. Too many Americans 
see in him a barbarian, ill-mannered and unsociable. It is not until 
they come in close contact with him that they learn that he is of re- 
fined deportment, engaging manners, sympathetic heart, and a credit 
to the country which sent him. The Purdue chapter deserves credit for 
its success in removing the erroneous impressions in La Fayette. 

TWO CHAPTERS LOST. 

We are sorry to note that the chapters at George Washington and 
Louisiana State universities have failed to thrive. We believe, however. 
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that the situation is not hopeless. The location of both is such that we 
are sure the number of foreign students in attendance at these colleges 
will again increase. The loss of these two branches for the present 
emphasizes the need of a field secretary. We are confident that a re- 
organization last fall would have been possible had such an officer been 
able to canvass the situation. 

LITERARY ACTIVITY. 

We wish especially to call the attention of our members to recom- 
mendation No. 4 of the committee on resolutions. By giving the in- 
formation suggested in that resolution to their native papers and periodi- 
cals our members can do much toward removing erroneous iinpressions 
and cementing the bonds of friendship between their nation and the 
United States. A number of our members, we understand, have already 
given heed to the suggestion and have published the products of their 
pens. We hope that their example will stimulate others to follow in 
their footsteps. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM AT CORNELL. 

The Cornell constitution has undergone several changes. The corps 
of officers has been increased by a recording and a corresponding secre- 
tary. As in the Wisconsin constitution, provision has been made for 
the treasurer of the club to be a member of the board of directors. He 
is elected for one year, and like the president cannot be chairman of the 
board. The most important amendment — in our opinion a very wise 
one — ^is the addition of the following section to Article VIII of the 
constitution as printed in last year's Annual : 

"After the first year of their membership, the dues of regular members 
who are officers of the university above the rank of inatructonB shall be two 
dollars per annum." 

This amendment enables faculty members to become practically life 
members, whereas they would be less likely to become such were they to 
continue to pay the ordinary dues year after year. Aside from these 
changes the constitution practically remains the same as before. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 

Members interested in the collection of stamps, post cards, curios, 
b*ook plates, coins, insects, plants, etc., or those who desire to exchange 
information with men in foreign countries, or who wish to become 
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acquainted with players or amateur photographers, may perhaps benefit 
by knowing of the existence of the Cosmopolitan Correspondence club, 
an organization of 6,000 members, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Work in this club is carried on entirely by correspondence. Thus a view 
postal collector, for instance, can write to any member who, like himself, 
collects cards, and exchange greetings with him. The "Qlobe Trotter," 
a quarterly publication, is the medium of inter-c(»nmunication of the 
society. It contains the names and addresses of all the members, to- 
gether with the languages in which each member is able to correspond 
and the particular branch of the club's activities in which each is in- 
terested. There are members from about 100 countries. The secretary 
is Herman C. Schultz, Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee. 



THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



President, Geo. W. Nasmyth, Cornell. Hugo E. Varga, Northwestern. 

Becretary-Treaaurer, H. E. GrifBittL, Cornell. V. C. Svlmonoff, Ohio State. 
Rec, Se&y, Louis P. Lochner, Wisconsin. Paul H. Vogel, Harvard. 

ExecfUive Chapter, Cornell Cosmopolitan club. 

Recording Chapter, Wisconsin International club. 

Address all communications about the organization of new clubs, applica- 
tions for membership, requests for information about the work of the Associa- 
tion, suggestions for propaganda work, etc., to H. B. Griffith, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 140 College Ay., Ithaca, N. T. 

For information about the publications of the Association, lists of members 
of the different chapters, and permanent records, address Louis P. Lochner, 
Recording Secretary, 915 University Av., Madison, Wis. 

In writing for information, kindly enclose addressed envelope for the 
convenience of the secretaries. 

CHAPTERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Wisconsin International club, March, 1903. 

Cornell Cosmopolitan club, November, 1904. 

Michigan Cosmopolitan club, January, 1906. 

Illinois Cosmopolitan club, October, 1906. \nh ^ n 

Purdue Cosmopolitan club, September, 1907. "^Charter Chapters. 

Louisiana State International club, October, 1907.* 

Ohio State Cosmopolitan club, October, 1907. 

Chicago International club, November, 1907. 

Leland Stanford Jr., Cosmopolitan club, March, 1908. 

Iowa State College Cosmopolitan club, March, 1908. 

Harvard Cosmopolitan club, March, 1908. 

Greorge Waahington University Cosmopolitan club, April, 1908.* 

University of Iowa Cosmopolitan club, April, 1908. 

Missouri Cosmopolitan club. May, 1908. 

Northwestern University Cosmopolitan club, December, 1908. 

University of Washington Cosmopolitan club, December, 1908. 

Oberlin International club, December, 1908. 

Cosmopolitan club of the Missouri School of Mines, March, 1909. 

The Association of Cosmopolitan clubs was organized in December, 1907, 
when the constitution and by-laws printed below were adopted by delegates of 



* Not taking part in the activities of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs 
during the present year. See editorial column. 
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the eight charter chi4)teni aaaembled In conrention at Madiaon, Wteconain. 
By February. 1908, the oonatltntlon and by-law« had been unanlmonaly rati- 
fied by theae eight chi4>teni. An informal organisation, however, was effected 
between the Wiaconain International club and the Cornell Cosmopolitan clnb 
as early as October, 1906, and the clubs founded between that date and the 
Bfadlson convention may be said to have Joined this tentatiye organisation to 
the extent of adopting the designation of chapters of an Association of Cos- 
mopolitan clubs, co-operating to some extent in propaganda work, and ex- 
changing occasional letteis. 



Jxmrik ixt €bxitxTi, 1908 

The excellent work of the late Frank D. Mitchell and his co-workers 
in compiling, editing, publishing, and financing the 1908 Cosmopolitan 
Annual speaks so eloquently for itself that no further comment is neces- 
sary. In bringing the photographs of these men in this issue of the An- 
nual, we hope to contribute our mite toward perpetuating their memory. 
All are men who have held positions of trust and honor in the Association 
or the Cornell chapter. Read from left to right as they appear in the pic- 
ture, and beginning with the rear row, they are : 

T. C. Sun, China; G. W. Nasmyth, United States; J. Xerez-Burgos, 
Philippines; S. S. Chryssidy, Greece; F. D^ MitcheU, United States; 
A. C. Towers, Uruguay. 

Four vacancies occurred on the board of directors during the first 
year. It was no small sacrifice on the part of the men. who filled these 
vacancies to plunge in medias res and to familiarize themselyes upon 
short notice with the work and duties imposed upon them. We have 
been able to secure the photographs of all the shortrterm directors ex- 
cept that of Mr. M. C. Otto of Wisconsin, who took the place of Mr. B. 
H. Graff as secretary-treasurer. They are: 

Felix Hocson, Philippines, elected in place of A. S. Kurkjian of 
Michigan. 

Cor^elf ' ^^'^^''^^^ ^^^^' ^^^^*^ ^^ V^^ of the late F. D^ Mitchell of 
Purdue^' ^' ^' Fluegel, Germany, elected in place of Jose Rivera of 

to whic^ ih ^- *^ ®^^^term director was elected from the chapter 
® retinng officer belonged. 



EDITORS 1908 ANNUAL. 
DIRECTORS WHO FILLED VACANCIES, 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS 



Adopted December 30, 1907. 
Amended Janttaby 2, 1909. 

pbeamble. 

We, the coBmopolitan clube of the UniverBitleB of WiBconsin, Cornell, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Purdue, Ohio State, Louisiana State, and Chicago, through our 
delegates assembled in conven;tion at Madison, Wisconsin, appreciating the 
advantages to be derived from a closer association of cosmopolitan and inter- 
national clubs, do hereby organize an Association as follows: 

ABTICLE I — ^NAME. 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Association of Cos- 
mopolitan clubs. 

ABTIOLE n— OBJECT. 

Section 1. The objects of the Association shall be to unite and strengthen 
the existing chapters, to promote the organization of chapters in other colleges 
and universities, to cultivate the arts of peace, to establish strong interna- 
tional friendships, and to carry out the motto of the Association, "Above all 
Nations is Humanity." 

Section 2. This Association shall be non-partisan and non-sectarian. 

ABTICLE ni — MEMBBB8HIP. 

Section 1. To membership in the Association are eligible all college or 
university clubs having for their object the uniting, for mutual, social, and 
intellectual benefits, of persons of all nationalities. 

ABTICLE IV — OFnCEBS. 

Section 1. The olfioers of this Association shall be a president, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, a recording secretary, and a board of directors consisting of 
these three ofDoers and three other members. 

Section 2. Their term of office shall be one year, or until their successors 
shall have been elected. 

Section 3. Only active members of some chapter of the Association shall 
be eligible to office. These officers shall hold office only so long as they are 
active members of the club by which they were elected. 

ABTICLE V — ^METHOD OF ELECTION. 

Section 1. At the annual convention an executive chapter shall be desig- 
nated for the following year, which chapter shall within three weeks after the 
convention elect the president and secretary-treasurer of the Association. 

Section 2. There shall also be designated at the annual convention a re- 
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cording chapter, which ahall have oompleto charge of the pnbUcations of the 
Afliociatlon for the following c<rilege year. This ch^iter shall hefore the doee 
of the current echool year elect the recording secretary, who shall also he 
ediCor-in-aii^ of tlie pnhlications of the Association. 

Section 3. The other three memben of the board of directors shall be 
elected by the three chapters designated at the annual conirentlon. These di- 
recton shall be elected within three weeks after the conyention. 

Section 1. All Tscancies shall be filled by the chiMpters to which the retir- 
ing oflicers belonged. 

ABTICLB Til — DUmS Or OPFiCUIS. 

Section 1. The duties of the president shall be such as usually pertain 
to this ofllce. He shall act as chairman of the board of directors, but shall 
have no Tote except in case of a tie. He shall haye general superrision of the 
arrangements for the annual conyentlon. 

Section 2. The secretary-treasurer shall perform the duties usually in- 
cident to the offices of corresponding secretary and treasurer, and shall act as 
temporary president in case of absence or disability of the latter. He shall be 
the secretary of the board of directors. He shall pay out money of the Asbo- 
datlon only upon the written order of the president. 

Section 3. The recording secretary shall haye charge of the records of the 
Association, and shall be editor-in-chief of its publications. He shall furnish 
at the request of any member of any chapter all proper information in his 
possession concerning the Association. 

Section 4. The board of directors shall haye charge of the granting of 
charters in the Association, and shall pass upon the claims of new organisa- 
tions applying for membership. It shall haye the power, by a two^hirds yote, 
to remoye any officer who in its opinion is not properly performing his duties. 
It shall haye general charge of the business of the Association between the 
oonyentions, and shall attend to all matters referred to it from time to time, 
subject to the action of the Aasociatlon at any conyentlon. 

Section 5. The executiye chapter shall do all in its power to unite and 

strengthen the ezisUng chapters, and to further the organization of new chap- 
ters. 

Section 6. The recording chapter shall haye complete charge of the pub- 
lications of the Association, and shall be financially responsible for the same. 

ASnCLK Vin — MKETINOB. 

Section 1. There shall be an annual conyentlon of the Association. Bach 
conyratlon shall decide upon the time and place of the next conyentlon. 
casttWvJ ^^^ «l^apter shall be entitled to send two delegates, and to 
nroTv of «w!!!\v^^*^ ^^^*°^ ^^^^ ^ allowed; but no chj^ter shaU hold the 

of such work o^L^^ convenUon each officer shall submit a detailed report 
year. Association as has been in his charge during the previous 
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Section 4. At the fliBt meeting of each conyention the president shall ap- 
point an auditing conunittee of three, to audit the reports of any ofllcers or 
conunittees who handle funds belonging to the Association. 

ABTIGLE IX — ^AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any 
oonTentlon of the Association, such amendment to go into effect when ratified 
by three-fourths of the chapters of the Association. Amendments to the con- 
stitution may also be proposed by the board of directors, such amendments to 
go into effect when ratified by three-fourths of the chapters. 

ABTICLE X — ENACTING CAUSE. 

This constitution shall go into effect as soon as it has been ratified by 
three-fourths of the chapters of the Association. It shall be binding on all 
chapters of the Association, confilctlng local regulations notwithstanding. 

BY-LAWS. 

ABTIGLE I — TBANSFEB OF MEMBEBSHIP. 

Section 1. Active members of one chapter who become connected with a 
college or uniyerslty where another chapter is located shall on showing their 
credentials become active members of the second chapter, without a new 
election or Initiation fee, provided they are also eligible to active member- 
ship in the second chapter. 

ARTICLE n — ^BULES OF OBDEK. 

Section 1. Robert's Rules of Order shall be the authority on all questions 
of parliamentary usage, except in so far as it confliots with this constitution. 

ABTIGLE m — ^DUES. 

Section 1. The dues of this Association shall be three dollars per annum 
for all clubs having a membership of less than twenty and five dollars for 
dubs having a membership of twenty or more, payable in advance at the 
annual conventions. New chapters shall pay an entrance fee of two dollars, 
and shall be exempt from annual dues until the next convention. 

ABTIGLE IV — ^DEFICITS 

Section 1. No deficit shall be carried over from one fiscal year to another, 
but shaJl be settled by an assessment on the chapters levied at the annual 
convention in proportion to the strength of each chapter. 

ABTIGLE V — ^AFPUGATION FOB MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Any club desiring to become a chapter of this Association shall 
make written application to the seoretary^reasurer, giving full information 
concerning its conatitution and by-laws, location, number of members, na- 
tionalities represented, and such other information aa the board of directors 
may require. The secretary shall lay this information before the board of 
directors, whose decision in the matter shall be final. 
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ABTICLB VI — BU8INSB8 BBPBBSKlfTATiyK. 

Section 1. Bach chapter of the AModation shall elect a bnaineH repre- 
Bentative who ahall be In charge of the interests of all publications of the 
Association at that chapter. He shall also do all in his power to solicit ad- 
Tertisements for the annual publication of the Association. 



AsncLB Tn — 1 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended or suspended at any conven- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. Amendments to the by-laws may also be proposed 
by the board of directors, such amendments to go into effect when ratified by 
three-fourths of the chi4>ters of the Association. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLUB OP THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * 



ASnCLE I — NAMS. 



Section 1. The name of this society shall be The International Club of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

ABTICLB n — ^LAlfOUAGB. 

Section 1. The official language of the society shall be English. 



Section 1. The objects and purposes of this society shall be the follow- 
ing: 

To promote a better understanding of the political, economic, and literary 
problems of difterent countries. 

To cultivate social Intercourse among the students of different nationali- 
ties at the university and thereby to foster the spirit of universal brother- 
hood. 

To aid and assist the national Association of Cosmopolitan clubs in its 
object as expressed in Article II of Its constitution. 

Section 2. This club shall be non-partisan and non-sectarian. 

ABTICLB IV — DUTT. 

For such purposes the particular duty of the club shall be: 

Section 1. To maintain in the City of Madison a club room or a club 
house. 

Section 2. To aid foreign students coming to the university. 

• Owing to lack of space we are able to. print only one of the chapter oon- 
stituUons for the guidance of prospective chapters. We have selected the 
Wteoonsin constitution both because it is fairly typical of most of the others, 
and also for reasons pointed out in the editorial secUon.— Thb BonoBS. 
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Section 3. To promote the individual welfare of the members of the club 
in whatever country they may be. 

Section 4. To promote friendly and commercial relations and a higher 
standard of order and Justice among different nationalities. 

ARTICLE V — OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of this club shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, an assistant 
treasurer, a representative to the Student Conference committee, and a board 
of seven directors, of whom the president of the club shall be one. 

Section 2. The president shall be an upper-classman during the greater 
part of the time in which his term of office falls, or a student in the graduate 
department who is not a member of the instructional force. No person shall 
be eligible for any office who has not been a regular member of the club for 
at least three months. 

Section 3. The officers for the coming year shall be elected by ballat at 
the regular meeting in May, a majority of all votes cast being necessary for 
an election. No more than one-third of the officers shall be elected from the 
same nation. 

Section 4. The newly elected officers shall take charge immediately. 

Section 6. Their term of office (except for the directors) shall be one 
year or until their successors are elected. 

Section 6. The six directors, other than the president, shall be divided 
into two groups of three each, one group retiring from office every year. 
Their term of office shall be two years. Any director may be elected for an- 
other term. 

Section 7. The board of directors shall be composed of seven members, 
one of whom shall be the president of the club, and not more than three shall 
be university officers above the grade of assistant. At least one of its mem- 
bers shall be a citizen of the United States of America. 

Section 8. The board shall elect its chairman and secretary from among 
its members directly after the May meeting. The secretary must be a stu- 
dent member of the board. The president of the club may not act as chair- 
man or secretary of the board of directors. 

ARTICLE VI — ^VACANCIES. 

Section 1. Vacancies in the presidency or in the board of directors shall 
be filled only by the club, at a regular or special business meeting. All other 
vacancies may be filled by the board of directors or referred by them to a 
business meeting of the club if they see fit. 

ARTICLE Vn — ^DUTIES OF OITICKRS. 

Section 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the society (sub- 
ject to the limitations in Act I, Sec. 3, of the By-laws), enforce a due observ- 
ance of the constitution, by-laws and rules of order of the society, and shall 
perform all duties required of him by the constitution and by-laws. He shall 
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alio have power to appoint committeei not otherwiae proTided for In this oon- 
atitutl<Hi and aball have power to diasolye the same. 

Section 2. The Tice-president ahall perform all the dntlee of the presi- 
dent in the aheenoe of that officer, and ahall eerve aa chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. He ahall also aaalat the president at all times during the 

year. 

Section 3. The duty of the recording secretary shall he to take the min- 
utes of all the meetingi of the society, to call the roll, and to perform such 
other duties as may he hereinafter named or required of him hy the society. 
He shall also take the minutes of the esecutive committee meetings. 

Section 4. The duty of the corresponding secretary ahall he to attend to 
all the correspondence of tlie society. He shall send out all notices referring 
to cltth matters. 

Section 6. The treaaurer shall have charge of all the funds of the club. 
He shall report the financial condition of the club to the board of directors 
wheneyer called upon or in case the club is in poor financial condition. He 
shall pay out money only on written orders property certified to by the board 
of directors. He shall keep an account of all receipts and disbursem«its, and 
on retiring shall present a written r^;)ort of all receipts and disbursements at 
the two regular business meetings. This report shall be audited by a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the president. He shall keep a separate account 
of all money in his custody belonging to the club, and shall place it, in the 
name of the Wisconsin International Club, in such banking institution or 
form of inyestment as may be authorized by the board of directors. The 
treasurer shall be elected from the board of directors, but he shall not be the 
president of the club. 

Section 6. The assistant treasurer shall be responsible for the collection 
of all dues. He shall help the treasurer at all times during the year, att«id 
meetings, and perform the duties of the treasurer wh«i necessary. 

Section 7. Duties of the board of dlrectom. The government and man- 
agement of the club shall be vested in the board of directors, which shall 
have general charge of its affairs, funds and property. It shall be the duty 
of the board to pass upon proposed members, to fill all vacancies except those 
of president or of a member of the board of directors, and to carry out the 
objects and purposes of the club, subject to this constitution, and to such ac- 
tion as the club may take at any meeting. The board of directors shall pre- 
soit at the second regular meeting of the club statements of the property 
values, etc. of the club. The secretary of the board of directors shall take 
all minutes of its meetings and shall give to the treasurer the names, ad- 
dresses, and amount of dues of all new members. 

ABTICLE Vni — EXPENDirXTaSB BT THK CLUB. 

Section 1. No oflicer or committee shall contract any indebtedness or in 
any manner render the club liable for any amount for any purpose unless 
appropriation of funds therefor has first been made by the board of directors 
covering the entire amount. 
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Section 2. These expenditures, when authorized by the board, shall be 
covered by a written order made out by the secretary, and signed by the 
chairman, of the board of directors. 

ABTICLE IX — ^IMFEACHMENT. 

Section 1. Any officer who shall be guilty of neglect of duty or of mis- 
conduct in office may at any meeting of the club be censured or removed 
from office. A charge against an officer must be submitted in writing signed 
by at least ten m^nbers. Notification of such charge shall be mailed to each 
member, including the officer so charged, at least ten days in advance of the 
meeting when the charge shall come up for action. A two-thirds vote of 
those present at such meeting shall be necessary for the passing of a vote of 
censure or dismissal from office; and those voting for the dismissal or vote of 
censure shall constitute at least one-third of the active members of the club. 

ABTICLE X — MEMBEBSHIF. 

Section 1. There shall be five (5) classes of members. 

1. Active members. 

2. Associate members. 

3. Affiliated members. 

4. Members in absentia. 
6. Honorary members. 

Section 2. Active Members. All foreign bom members of the University 
of Wisconsin, students and faculty, and a certain number of American bom, 
not to exceed one-half (%) of the entire membership, shall be eligible to ac- 
tive membership. 

Section 3. Associate Membebs. Persons living in Madison, not connected 
with the university, may become associate members, and shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of active membership except the rights of voting and of 
holding office. On becoming connected with the university associate mem- 
bers shall at once become active members, without the formality of a new 
election. 

Section 4. Affiliated Members. Members coming from other chapters of 
the Association of Ckwmopolitan clubs shall be enrolled as affiliated members 
of this club, without the formality of a new election or initiation, and shall 
enjoy the same classification as to membership as that which they enjoyed in 
the chapter from which they came. 

Section 6. Members in Absentia. Former regular membens who have 
left Madison shall become members in absentia, and shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of the club except the rights of voting and of holding office. 

Section 6. Honorart Members. Persons recommended by the executive 
committee for honorary membership may become so by a unanimous vote of 
the members present at either of the two regular meetings. Honorary mem- 
bers shall be exempt from the payment of dues, 'shall have no vote, and shall 
be ineligible for office except as a member of the board of directors. 

Section 7. Proposals for membership shall be submitted in writing to the 
executive committee. The name of the person proposed shall then be posted 
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on the bulletin board for two weekfl. during which time the applicant's rec- 
ord and qualiflcatlonfi shall be examined into. At the end of that time the 
executive committee shall act on the application and forward it with either 
favorable or unfavorable reconunendation to the board of directors, the na- 
ture of the recommendation to be determined by a two-thirds vote of those 
present If approved by five members of the board of directors the applicant 
shall become a member of the club. 

Section 8. The secretary of the board of directors shall notify new mexa- 
bers of their election within three days after such election. 

Section 9. A petition, signed by ten members, to the board of directors 
shall be sufficient to start an investigation towards expelling a member. The 
board of directors shall have the power by a fivesevenths vote to take final 
action upon the completion of the investigation. 

ABTICLE XI — STANDING OOMMITTEBS. 

Section 1. The Executive Ck)MMiTTEE. There shall be an executive com- 
mittee consisting of one member of each nationality represented in the club. 
The representatives on this committee shall be chosen by the respective nar 
tionalities on or before the date of the last regular meeting of the year. The 
chairman of this committee shall be the secretary of the board of directors 
and shall have no vote except in case of a tie, or unless he Is the only repre- 
sentative in the club of his country. The secretary of this committee shall 
be the recording secretary of the club, and shall have no vote, except he is 
the only representative in the club of his country. One-half of the executive 
committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 2. The Membebship Ck>MMiTTEE. There shall be a membership 
committee of three persons elected from the members of the executive com- 
mittee at their first meeting. 

Section 3. Appointed Committees. The president shall appoint as soon 
as possible after his inauguration the following standing committees: 

(a) Program and social committee. 

(b) House committee. 

(c) Audit and finance committee. 

Section 4. Each of the committees mentioned in Section 3 shall consist 
of three members. The vice-president shall be chairman of the program and 
social committee. The chairman of the house committee shall be an upper- 
classman or a graduate student. The members of the audit and finance com- 
mittee shall be upperclassmen. 

article XII — ^DUTIES OF OOMMITTEEB. 

Section 1. The duties of the executive committee shall be to recommend 
new members to the board of directors and make suggestions as to the gen- 
eral welfare of the club. The committee shall also take charge of all matters 
referred to it from time to time by the club and the board of directors. 

Section 2. The duties of the membership conunittee shall be to ascertain 
from the registrar and report to the executive committee the arrival of new 
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foreign-bom students in the university. They shall also invite these new stu- 
dents to participate in the benefits of the dub. 

Section 3. The duties of the program and social committee shall be to 
have charge of the programs and social arrangements of the club. The du- 
ties of the house committee shall be to see that the club rooms are kept in 
order, that the proper work is done by the parties looking after the rooms, 
and that the house rules, which it frames, are observed. The duties of the 
audit and finance committee shall be to audit the books of the treasurer at 
the end of each semester, and upon the election of a new treasurer. 

Section 4. The chairman of each standing committee shall present at 
each regular meeting of the club a written report of the work done by his 
committee since the last report 

ABTICLE Xm — ^MEETINOS. 

Section 1. There shall be three classes of meetings: 

(a) Regular. 

(b) Special. 

(c) Social. 

Section 2. Regular meetings sliall be two and shall be held on the third 
Monday in October and May, or at such pther times as the president or the 
board of directors shall direct; the May meeting being the regular meeting 
for the annual election of officers. 

Section 3. One-third of the active members shall constitute a quorum. 
Robert's Rules of Order shall be the official guide except where it conflicts 
with the constitution. 

Section 4. Special meetings may be called at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, the board of directors, the executive committee, or on the written re- 
quest of ten members. 

Section 5. All business meetings shall be called by written notices mailed 
to members at least three days in advance of the dates of the meetings. 
Where a meeting is called primarily for a special purpose, such as the amend- 
ment of the constitution or the election of officers, such purpose shall be 
stated in the notice. 

Section 6. All excuses from the two regular meetings shall be submitted 
in writing to the secretary of the board of directors not later than two days 
after such meetings. This excuse shall be examined into by the board of di- 
rectors, who upon finding it to be sufficient may waive any fine which may be 
incurred by such absence. 

ABTICLE XIV — ^AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
regular members present at any business meeting, provided that such pro- 
posed amendment shall have been read at a previous business meeting, and 
posted on the bulletin board for at least one week before the meeting at 
which it is adopted. 

Section 2. The members voting for the amendment shall constitute at 
least one-half of the total active membership before such amendment can go 
into effect 
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BT-LAWS. 

AVnCUB I — SULB8 Or OBDKB. 

Section 1. The following shall be the order of exerclfles for the two rega- 
lar meetings. 

(a) Calling the meeting to order. 

(b) Roll call. 

(c) Reading of minutes. 

(d) Reports of committees. 

(e) Election of officers. 

(f) Miscellaneous business (that on table having preference). 

(g) Announcements, 
(g) Adjournment. 

Section 2. The order of procedure for special meetings shall be at the 
discretion of the president. 

Section 3. The order of procedure for social meetings shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the Yice-president, who shall be the presiding officer at such meet- 
ings, unless otherwise arranged by the president 

AVnCLE U — DUES. 

Section 1. The dues for actiye, associate and affiliated members shall be 
two and one-half dollars each semester, to be paid within four weeks of the 
first Monday in the semester. 

Section 2. Newly elected members shall pay an initiation fee of one 
dollar. This initiation fee, together with the regular semester dues, sliall be 
paid within four weeks after initiation. 

Section 3. In case of non-ability to pay dues, members may give to the 
treasurer promissory notes stating the date at which the dues will be paid. 

Section 4. Members absent without yalid excuse from either of the two 
regular meetings shall be fined one dollar. 

Section 6. Members not complying with Sections 2 and 3 of this article 
shall be fined at the rate of twenty-flye cents per week and on the l&th of 
January and at the last regular meeting the suspended or those in arrears 
shall be suspended or dropped from the club as the board of directors see fit 

ABTICLE m — ^MISCSLLANSOUS. 

Section 1. No member shall be allowed to resign unless his dues and 
fines are paid. 

Section 2. A suspended member shall not be allowed to yote. 

Section 3. This society shall haye power to leyy taxes which shall be 
equally assessed upon all members. 

Section 4. One-third of the total number of members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Section 6. These by-laws shall take effect immediately upon their adop- 
tion. 

Section 6. These by-laws may be amended the same way as the constitu 
tion, and may not be suspended at any meeting, except by a seyen-eights 
yote of the members present. 



STATISTICS 

Note: — In the following lists will be found the names of the offlcera of all 
the chapters of the Association of Cosmopolitan clubs* together with their 
nationalities. Owing to the great increase in the number of chapters and in 
the membership of the individual chapters it has been Impossible to print the 
names of all the members of all the chapters, as was done in the 1908 An- 
nual. This omission is in accordance with the suggestion of the majority of 
the delegates to the Ann Arbor convention, and especially with the urgent 
recommendation of the board of editors of the 1908 Annual. The absence of 
part of the data in a few cases is due to the failure of the secretary of the 
club concerned to supply the information in time for publication. Members 
who can supply missing information or corrections are requested to com- 
municate with the recording secretary of the Association as soon as possible. 
The geographical summary at the end is self-explanatory, except that In the 
totals a few members who have transferred from one chapter to another are 
counted twice — ^as alumni of the old chapter and as active members of the 
new. How many such duplications there are is not known. 



WISCONSIN INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 

Madison^ Wis. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Eric W. Austin, Jamaica. 
Vice-President, Hal R. Martin, United States. 
Recording Secretary, Genkwan Shibata, Japan. 
Corresponding Secretary, Luis Bustamante, Mexico. 
Treasurer, Lucien J. Pickarts, United States. 
Assistant Treasurer, Guoktsai Chao, China. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Federico F. Cardenas, Mexico. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Josd Gaston, Philippine Islands, chairman; Prof. G. C. Comstock, United 
States; L. J. Pickarts, United States; M. C. Otto, Germany; Chn-tung Tsai, 
China; Louis P. Lochner, United States; E. W. Austin, Jamaica. 



CORNELL COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

OFFICERS. 

President, K. L. C. Sun, China. 

First Vice-President, J. Xerez-Burgos, Philippines. 

Second Vice-President, R. Gtodoy, Argentina. 

Recording Secretary, W. L. Cooper, Jr., United States. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, V. Buencamino, Philippines. 

Treasurer, Prof. F. A. Barnes, United States. 
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AflBlBtant Treasurer, T. W. T. P. Lo, China. 

Librarian, H. Eastwood, Bngland. 

Ck>rreBponding Secretary, R. H. Andrews, United States. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

M. B. Almeida, Brazil, chairman; Prof. F. A. Fetter, United States; Prof. 
B. Merrit, United States; Prof. H. H. Norrls, United States; S. S. Chryssidy, 
Greece; A. C. Towers, Uruguay. 



MICHIGAN COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Abraham P. Pilides, Turkey. 

Secretary, L. F. Mayhood, Canada. 

Corresponding Secretary, Felix Hocson, Philippines. 

Treasurer, Anton Schlichte, Germany. 

Assistant Treasurer, Guillermo Eleazar, Philippines. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Abraham P. Pilides, Turkey, chairman; L. F. Mayhood, Canada; Felix 
Hocson, Philippines; Anton Schlichte, Germany; Guillermo Eleazar, Philip- 
idnes; S. J. Hebeler, Germany; Otto Schenk, Germany; K. H. Diran, Ar- 
menia. 



COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE TTNIVERSITY OP ILLINOIS. 

Urbana, 111. 

OFFICERS. 

President, C. C. Wang, China. 
Vioe-President, A. S. ArgUelles, Philippines. 
Recording Secretary, S. W. Bosd, India. 
Corresponding Secretary, L. T. Fairhall, United States. 
Treasurer, P. F. Meharry, United States. 
Assistant Treasurer, N. N. Gangules, India. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Prof. A. R. Seymour, United States, chairman; J. M. Homs, Spain; Prof. 
E. C. Baldwin, United States; Prof. E. J. Wilczynski, Poland; Vincente Oroso, 
Philippines; Toshio Sato, Japan. 



PURDUE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

La Fayette, Ind. 

OFFICERS. 

President, W. R. Butler, United States. 
First Vice-President, F. K. Sah, China. 
Secretary, C. W. Luhn, United States. 
Treasurer, Julio Francla, Philippines. 



EXPOSITION BUILDINGS ON THE GROUNDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

R. J. Martlnes, PhilippineB, chairman; G. W. Lnhn, United Statee; Prof. 
B. J. Fluegel, Germany; P. L*. Roberts, United States; L. G. Ten, Ghlna; R. 
A. Stow, United States. 



OHIO STATE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

ColumbuB, 0. 

OFFIGERS. 

President, Ghas. Rothman, United States. 
First Vloe-Preeident, Manuel A. Roa, Philippines. 
Second Vice-President, K. H. Ghew, Ghlna. 
Secretary, G. De La Pena, Mexico. 
Treasurer, E. T. Marco, Argentina. 

BOARD OF DIREGTORS. 

Ghas. Rothman, United States, chairman; Lorenzo P. Garrahan, Argen- 
tina; Daqueen Tao, Ghlna; D. G. Gupta, India; Ruflno Qarcla, Philippines; 
Amhroslo Grille, Guha; Manuel Quevedo, Mexico. 



CHICAGO INTEENATIONAL CLUB. 

Chicago^ 111. 

OFFIGERS. 

President, Slnore Muzaffar Raffle, Persia. 

Vice-President, Gonrado J. Benltes, Philippines. 

Recording Secretary, J. Paul Wander, United States. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, S. Edwin Earle, United States. 

Gorrespondlng Secretary, G. P. McGullough, Ireland. 

Assistant Gorrespondlng Secretary, Herman Felsenthal, Germany. 

Treasurer, Nicholas Sankowsky, Russia. 



LELAND STANFORD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Stanford University, Cal. 

OFFIGERS. 

President, L. Ardzroonl, Armenia. 
Vice-President, H. Merton Ostroskl, Ganada. 
Secretary, R. G. Konno. Japan. 
Gorrespondlng Secretary, H. B. Smith, England. 
Treasurer, J. H. Pratt United States. 



COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OP IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 

Ames, la. 

OFFIGERS. 

Honorary Member, Dr. A. B. Storms, United States. 
President, J. L. Shanon, Barbados. 
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Vice-President, H. Haaen, United SUtes. 
Secretary* Inooenclo Elayda, Philippines. 
Assistant Secretary. J. Haberkom, Germany. 
Tressurerp E. J. Creel, Mexico. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Prof. H. C. Pierce. United States; Prof. L. H. Pammel, United States; J. 
L. Shanon, West Indies; K. A. Klrkpatrick. United SUtes; E. J. Creel, Mex- 
ico; Inocencio Elayda, Philippines; H. Hazen, United States. 



HARVARD COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Hans Ton Kaltenbom, United States. 
First Vice-President, Ta Chlen Teh, China. 
Second Vice-President, Ernst F. HanfstaMigl, Germany. 
SecreUry-Treasnrer, Paul H. Vogel, India. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Prof. W. B. Monro, Canada; Tien-lln Chao, China; Prof. B. C. Moore, 
United Statss. 



STATE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Iowa City, la. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Ernesto J. Agullar, Mexico. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Luis Francisco, Philippines. 



MISSOURI OOSMOPOUTAN CLUB. 

Columbia, Mo. 

OFFICSSIS. 

President, Toda Cho, Japan. 

SecreUry, Hln Wong, China. 

Assistant Secretary, J. B. Powell. United States. 

Treasurer, Jacob Kalina, Russia. 

Assistant Treasurer. F. M. Irlbame^ Argentina. 

NORTHWESTERN COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 
Evanaton and Chicago, 111. 

OFFICERS. 

&*'*V?^pi2?H®'7^8a. Hungary. 

^nr^^^^I'^'^f^^^ B. Winslow, Argentine. 
^*^«*«dent, James N. Lorens, United States. 
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Recording Secretary. Samuel H. Gilbert, United States. 
Correepondlng Secretary, Oscar D. Stem, United States. 
Treasurer, Oustave Wlttmeyer, Jr., United States. 
Assistant Treasurer, David L. Saltan, Australia. 
Assistant Treasurer, Frederick Schmidt, United States. 
Business Manager, Blaln« J. Brickwood, United States. 
Assistant Business Manager, Gordon Berg, United States. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Bugene Bamberger. United States. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Dean John H. Wlgmore, United States; Dr. Alphonse De Salvio, Italy; 
Bernardo Samson, Philippines; David L. Saltan, Australia; James N. Lorenz, 
United States; Vernon R. Loucks, United States; Hugo B. Varga, Hungary. 



TINIVEBSITY OF WASHINGTON COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Seattle, Wash. 

OFFICBRS. 

President, Bnoch Karrer, United States. 
Vice-President, S. Deva, India. 
Recording Secretary, W. Wenrlch, United States. 
Gorrespondlng Secretary, H. Goddard, United States. 
Treasurer, Lew Kay, China. 



INTERNATIONAL CLUB OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

Oberlin, 0. 

OFFICBRS. 

President, George H. Walnwright, Japan. 

Vice-President, Kristo A. Dako, Albania. 

Recording Secretary, Michael M. Franguelian, Armenia. 

Corresponding Secretary, Vaclav F. J. Vancura, Bohemia. 

Treasurer, Kent A. Lau, China. 

Sergeant-at-Arms, Stoyan Ivanoff, Bulgaria. 



COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OP THE MISSOURI SCHOOL OP 

MINES. 

Rolla^ Mo. 

OFFICBRS. 

President, W. 6. Branham, United States. 
Vice-President, L. Cayazos, Mexico. 
Secretary, J. W. Bodman, United States. 
Treasurer, V. Blicano, Philippines. 
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COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF COLUMBIA UNIVEBSITY. 

New York City. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Dr. P. Cole, AoBtralla. 
Vice-President, B. Benites. Philippines. 
Secretary. Blenda Olson, Sweden. 
Treasurer, P. Holmes, Canada. 



COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

OFFICERS. 

President, Bduardo Montealeque, Nicara^oa. 
Vice-President, Henry K. Chang, China. 
Secretary, Francis R. Taylor, United States. 
Registrar, Venancio B. Galeano, Paraguay. 
Treasarer, Chester L. Jones, United States. 
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